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Features This Week e\\ 


@ Building National Reserves 
James Lee Loomis, Chairman of the Life Presidents’ 


Convention, tells how life insurance has sustained 
American business. 


q About Unemployment Insurance 


Reports of Insurance Federation annual meeting 
feature this widely discussed topic. 


@ State Mentors in Session 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
meets at Hotel Roosevelt in New York for time hon- 
ored December Conference. 


@ Sales Letter Service 


Monthly feature offers aid to fire and casualty agents 
in selling insurance to newlyweds. 
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to the nation. 


Robert D. Lay 


President 


Walter E. Webb 


Executive Vice-President 


Beyond Man Power 


The latest of all terms applied to life insurance development is Man Power. 


Man Power is the key which is opening the door to greater life insurance service 


This Company has definitely met the necessity of making the personnel of 
this increased organization truly effective in its service to the public—with in- 
creased profits to man power campaign recruits and veterans alike. The reasons— 


Comprehensive, practical sales preparation course 

Five Point Complete Protection 

Family Income Policy 

Term Expectancy 

Liberal underwriting with Non-medical and Sub-standard 

Participation on Certain Fully Paid-up Policies 

Excess interest payments on income settlements and funds left on 
deposit 

Juvenile Insurance—20 Payment Life and Endowment at age 21 

Liberal compensation on guaranteed low cost policies 

Elimination of policy restrictions 

Modified Life 

Total and Permanent Disability 

Double Indemnity 


Prompt, efficient service to policyholders and beneficiaries 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 


29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 


A Fine Old Company for Ambitious Young Men 
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Building National Reserves 
For Human Needs 


By JAMES LEE Loomis 


President, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


high honor, a 

genuine pleasure, 
and a rare privilege 
to welcome this dis- 
tinguished audience 
to the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of 
the Association of 
Life Insurance Pres- 
idents. This period 
of twenty-four years 
since the beginning of the Associa- 
tion is a brief space of time as meas- 
ured by the calendar, but it has 
proven a century measured by achieve- 
ment. We have by these gather- 
ings made a great contribution to the 
good cause of life insurance. There 
have been presented here our own 
best thoughts upon this many-sided 
subject, and we have brought to our 
aid the best that leaders in other 
walks of life have had to offer. 
Through efficient and intelligent man- 
agement, these contributions have been 
available for our benefit and for the en- 
lightenment of the public. As we are 
indebted to those who in the past have 
made this Association prosper by what 
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Chairman’s address delivered at 
the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City 
on the morning of Thursday, 
December 11, 1930. 


it has produced, so shall we in similar 
fashion be under obligation to the 
gentlemen who soon, today and to- 
morrow, are to appear upon this pro- 
gram. It is gratifying to observe, as 
most have had the opportunity of do- 
ing, how simply and how sensibly these 
meetings have been conducted, with 
the singleness of purpose of ac- 
complishing the largest benefit for life 
insurance and for the public which it 
serves. These meetings have resulted 
in a fraternity of executives, by virtue 
of which the knowledge and experience 
of each company has been generously 
available to others. This spirit has 
decreased the percentage of error and 
had added to the advantage and profit 
of all. 

Never before has life insurance been 


as large a factor in 
American life as it 
is today. In no pre- 
vious period, not ex- 
cepting the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 and 
1919, has it ren- 
dered a service so 
large, so immediate 
and so necessary as 
in this year of 1930. 
Its vast reserves 
have lessened the force and effect of this 
depression on the whole nation, and 
upon the individual policyholders and 
beneficiaries directly benefited. It is at 
this moment radiating confidence, dis- 
pelling fear, and stimulating pros- 
perity. It is building for peace, but is 
prepared, as it has always been pre- 
pared, as a strong ally of the nation 
in the dire event of war. The infor- 
mation that you so generously furnish, 
and in which you have all participated 
—thoroughly appreciated by the of- 
ficers of this Association—enables your 
chairman to present to you this morn- 
ing what life insurance has done for 
the people of this great country dur- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








OLLOWING the recent business 

meeting of the New York Man- 
agers Association, two members were 
informally arguing the question of 
whether or not a new man’s failure 
to produce, within a specified reason- 
able time, was to be laid entirely to 
laziness—as one of the principles main- 
tained. The other took the more chari- 
table viewpoint and called it “lack of 
decision.” He felt that, while the fault 
is without question a grevious one, 
still it is possible for the man to over- 
come it under proper training and to 
become a successful life underwriter. 


* * * 
ERSONALLY speaking, I like the 
latter explanation, although I 


would not like to be put down as ad- 
vocating its practice generally. I mean 
I like that way of putting the matter 
because it is certainly more flattering 
to myself who am addicted, at times, to 
the “back to the wall” method of tack- 
ling a hard job. And I think that the 
fault is quite general, and further that 
in many lines this lack of decision or 
reluctance to start does not neces- 
sarily handicap one. Providing, of 
course, he belongs to that type of man 
who works best under pressure. 
ok * * 
UT in selling life insurance? I 
am afraid not. The’ heights in 
this line are attained only by working 
under high pressure all the time. After 
a man has mastered the fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, his one 
and only hope of survival is to make 
up his mind to work consistently, every 
day and all day. He may be handi- 
capped to a degree by a lack of deci- 
sion in the technique of his job—that 
will smooth up as he goes on—but woe 
unto him who lacks decision on the 
vital question of calling on people. 
* * * 
GATHERED material for another 
line of thought at that same meet- 
ing. When I heard quite some talk 
about “twisting.” The regular com- 
mittee appointed to handle complaints 
of this nature and to place evidence in 
the proper channels very seldom ob- 
tains concrete information, but the 
rumble of personal grievances concern- 
ing the practice continue. I couldn’t 
help again thinking how little human 
nature changes and how thirty years 
ago the same complaints and the same 
pleas for ethical practices obtained. 
Greed is a long dying instinct, and I 
doubt if education and an appeal to 
an agent’s higher nature will do as 
much to eliminate “twisting” as a strict 
application of the legal remedies. 


MONG those who have kindly in- 
formed me who wrote the lines: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will 
And the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts” 
are Herber B. Churchill, secretary of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and G. V. Cleary, 
general agent of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company, of Pittsburgh, at 
Chicago. 
 - 2 
R. CHURCHILL writes that 
Longfellow wrote it and that it 
is in the poem, “My Lost Youth,” and 
refers to Portland, Me. He quoted a 
verse of the poem from memory, and 
I appreciated his kindness even though 
the news cost me a dollar. The eve- 
ning after I received his letter I went 
over to Flatbush to witness a rehear- 
sal of a play called “Steve,” in which 
Eugene O’Brien is starring, and that, 
like Longfellow’s poem, frequently -re- 
ferred to Portland, Me. A coincidence, 
said I. 
* * * 
R. CLEARY sent me a copy of 
“An Adventurer in Opportunity,” 
with the comment, “For your infor- 
mation and gratification, and com- 
misération I hope.” This book is a 
small volume, beautifully printed and 
bound. It was written by Morrow 
Krum and is a biography of John Alex- 
ander Carroll of Chicago. 
* * * 

HE name of Mr. Carroll is by 
fe means unknown to me. In the 
Prominent Patron Number of THE 
SPECTATOR last September he was 
listed as carrying life insurance to 
the extent of $2,500,000. I enjoyed read- 
ing the biography Mr. Cleary sent me. 
It is the story of a youth who had 
to make his own way in the world and 
who succeeded in an_ astonishing 
fashion. Mr. Krum prefaces his biog- 
raphy with the lines I quoted above, 
and ascribes them to an “Old Lap- 
land Song.” I might add that Mr. 
Carroll carries a policy for a million 
dollars of life insurance with the Mr. 
Cleary’s company, the Reliance Life, 
which, I believe, I am correct in say- 
ing, Mr. Cleary arranged. 

* * * 

ELL, the result of this is that I 

know a little more than I did and 
that my casualty insurance friend who 
misquoted Shakespeare will be ag dol- 
lar richer—that is, he will be as soon 
as another friend pays me the dollar 
he wagered that Southern California 
would defeat Notre Dame last Satur- 
day. 





T would be a great thing for Ameri- 
| can business if its personnel could 
be infused with that fighting ‘‘under- 
doy”? spirit that has been responsible 
for many startling victories in intercol- 
legiate athletics. We have heard lately 
—what is good to hear—many serious 
indictments of pessimism. There is no 
question but that sheer fatalism is a 
useless business philosophy. But there 
is a sort of make-believe pessimism, a 
psychological attitude rather than a 
philosophy, that I refer to. It does the 
trick by what one might call “reverse 
Couéism.” 

* * * 

N point of this, I was reading the 
I other day an interview with Cap- 
tain Conley of the sensational, un- 
beaten Notre Dame football team. The 
young man was cuoted as saying that 
“the team didn’t do so badly this year 
in view of the fact that it was the 
under-dog in most of its contests.” In- 
cidentally, what a salesman Coach 
Rockne must be to have been able to 
convince that brilliant crew that they 
were in constant danger of defeat! 
But we are interested in the attitude 
and its results. 

S I understand it, this champion- 
A ship eleven went into every game 
on its schedule not lacking in the con- 
fidence that is necessary to victory, 
but just worried to a point where each 
man felt that he’d have to exert him- 
self a degree beyond his previous 
best if the team was to hold its own. 
The result was that, prepared for al- 
most insuperable resistance, the boys 
made teams that offered mere high- 
grade resistance look like push-overs. 


to apply this theory to insurance 
production in 1931, particularly in 
view of the way business conditions 
shape up at this time. Of course, we 
do not want our salesmen to sidle 
forth in fear and trembling, but neither 
do we want a crowd of shallow opti- 
mists who strut, whistling, in the dark. 
What we want are men trained to the 
minute and grimly aware that they’re 
facing a real fight. If the insurance 
production forces can get this “under- 
dog” spirit, which is the diametrical 
opposite of a defeatist spirit, they can 
achieve a new high in 1931. 

* * * 


je seeing the “1931 America For- 


I DO not think it at all fantastical 


ward March” idea in that light. 
There’s real stuff in that slogan and in 
that spirit for insurance men all along 
the line. 
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Annual Organization 
Number 


The Organization Num- 
ber of THE SPECTATOR is 
published as Section II of 
this issue. This Number 
is issued annually with 
the idea of placing in the hands 
of insurance men, ready informa- 
tion about the work of the lead- 
ing and important insurance or- 
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ganizations of the country. Many 
in the business take for granted 
the accomplishments of these 
great organizations in stabilizing 
and popularizing their business. 
They do not recognize that the 
public relations activities by these 
units have done more to break 
down sales resistance than any 
other force. In consequence, the 
great army of policyholders are 
apt to look only at the convention 
meetings and lose sight of the 
fact that from year to year each 
association undertakes some ac- 
tivity that will ultimately result 
in a reduced cost of insurance or 
broader coverage for the buyer, 
or increased financial standards 
for the companies. They are not 
aware that the great advance 
made in the simplification of in- 
surance selling processes and the 
furthering of insurance selling 
service is directly due to move- 
ments inaugurated at conven- 
tions. 

We believe that the Number as 
at present constituted, will enable 
agents to show the coordinating 
and cooperating effort that is be- 
ing made by all insurance inter- 
ests to make the business more 
attractive to the insurance buyer. 
We have endeavored to make this 
Number answer, in the case of the 
various associations treated, per- 
tinent questions which are con- 
stantly directed against every or- 
ganization in the field. Why was 
it organized? What purpose does 
it serve? What are its aims? 
How does it help the insurance 
business? How does it benefit the 
public? The issue has the added 
value of memorializing the 
achievements of the great leaders 
of the insurance business. We 
present it with the belief that 
every agent reading it will obtain 
a broader knowledge of the bus- 
iness he represents and having 


5 


this knowledge he is in a better 
position to present his proposition 
to his clients, satisfied that every 
conceivable avenue is directed to 
the placing of insurance practices 
on the highest plane. 


Insurance America on the 
March for 1931 


1930 has been a year of 
retrenchment. People 
hesitated to buy, business 
houses even hesitated to 
sell intensively so con- 
cerned were they with reducing 
overhead and unnecessary ex- 
pense. There is soon to be a 
change. 1931 is going to be a 
selling year. Conditions all point 
to it. Money is cheap. Dividend 
returns were higher in 1930 than 
they have ever been in their his- 
tory. Savings deposits are abnor- 
mally heavy. There is plenty of 
business to be had but competi- 
tion for it will be extraordinary. 
It will be a competition between 
salesmen with carefully planned 
objectives and between various 
branches of business and indus- 
try for the new dollars the con- 
sumer is going to spend. 

Recognizing that the problem 
before insurance salesmen is how 
best to achieve their objective, a 
successful year, THE SPECTATOR 
has laid out a definite 1931 edi- 
torial program to meet it. In last 
week’s issue we told something 
about this 1931 America Forward 
March idea. We are going to in- 
stil that slogan and that spirit in 
the minds of our readers all dur- 
ing the coming year. But that is 
not all. We are going to put that 
inspiration to work on coordi- 
nated and practical sales plans. 
We are not going to INSPIRE 
them to go forward, we are going 
to SHOW THEM HOW. 

Our program anticipates a se- 











Editorial 
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ries of articles by nationally 
known economists surveying and 
analyzing the 1931 business sit- 
uation. These will be presented 
during January. There will be a 
series of articles by leaders of 
judgment in the insurance busi- 
ness which will contain, not 
prophecies of a better insurance 
year but practical suggestions 
and assistance in making 1931 an 
improved year of insurance pro- 
duction. We hope to make the 
general tone of our editorials and 
news interpretations, progressive 


and forward looking. We will 
make every effort to keep up the 
morale of the men on the firing 
line. 

Next week we will announce 
our specialized selling plan which 
we know will equip the agent 
readers of THE SPECTATOR with 
sound selling material and enable 
them to distinguish themselves in 
1931, the selling year. Our edi- 
torial desk has many accounts of 
men and companies that have in 
1930, a year of business disturb- 
ance, so conducted their sales 








activities that their productions 
are far ahead of any previous 
record. These men and compa- 
nies are not peculiarly endowed. 
They merely changed their meth- 
ods to cope with conditions as 
they found them and relegated to 
the background methods effective 
in good times but ineffectual in 
hard times. Every insurance 
man can do the same and if the 
majority do, the year 1931 will 
produce the results we want it to 
produce, not only in the insurance 
business but in every business. 











Western Agents Win Re- 
liance Life Contest 





Charitas Cup Containing Silver 
Dollars Goes to Kansas— 
Nebraska Department 


The Iowa-Nebraska department of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, with headquarters in 
Omaha, won the fifteen-inch silver 
Charitas Cup filled with silver dollars 
awarded by the company in the annual 
contest of the thirty-seven depart- 
ments during October and November. 

Iowa-Nebraska led the race after the 
first week in the face of strenuous 
competition among the first ten de- 
partments. Oklahoma, which won the 
cup in 1929 and has had it on exhibi- 
tion in its headquarters in Oklahoma 
City all this year, finished second after 
a strong eleventh hour finish, which 
during the last week of the contest 
pulled them out of ninth place. 

The competition aroused in the Re- 
liance national sales organization by 
the Charitas Cup contest, which is an 
annual autumn feature, can be judged 
by the fact that since 1914 no depart- 
ment has been able to win the cup two 
years in succession and thus retain 
permanent possesion of it. The contest 
is won by the department whose paid- 
for life business exceeds its life allot- 
ment for the period of the contest by 
the greatest percentage. 


Contribute to Needy Aid Fund 


Additional contributions to the Emer- 
gency Employment Fund from em- 
ployees and officers of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, now bring 
the total contribution to more than 
$26,000, it was reported by President 
Darwin P. Kingsley yesterday. Over 
3500 employees in the home office, 
printing office and in branch offices in 
Greater New York have contributed. 


Editorial 











“Ability Involves 
Responsibility” 


This gem of thought from the pen of 
MacLaren may be interpreted in vari- 
ous ways, but it would make an ideal re- 
minder for the uninsured or underin- 
sured family provider. 


Whatever may be the tal- 
ents of such a man, he has 
not reached his own limit 
of achievement unless he 
has recognized and met 
his obligations. 


And among the greatest 
of these is the full pro- 
tection of his dependents. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of. America 
Epwarp D. DuFFig_p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Presidents Once Again 
in New York 
Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 


vention Stresses Great 
Benefit of Reserves 





Many Notable Speakers 





Life Counsel Meeting Precedes 
Main Convention—Ad Group 
Also in Session 


Chairman James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, opened the Twen- 
ty-Fourth Annual Convention speaking 
program of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents this morning with 
an inspiring tribute to life insurance 
and the part it has played in main- 
taining a comparatively sound finan- 
cial condition in national affairs during 
the past year of trial. His address, 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue, 
sounds a note of reassurance and op- 
timism. 

The convention theme, voiced in the 
chairman’s address as “Building Na- 
tional Reserves For Human Needs,” 
is carried throughout the entire pro- 
gram—a program replete with names 
of men nationally famous in industry 
and in life insurance. Among the 
scheduled speakers for the first day 
were such names as Frank B. Noyes, 
president of the Associated Press and 
the Evening Star Newspaper Company 
of Washington, D. C., whose address 
pointed out how an enlightened public 
necessarily assures national prosperity; 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
whose inspiring words painted the pic- 
ture of life insurance in its relationship 
to the building of high standards in 
character, and the address by Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, Foreign Minister of 
Justice of the Dominion of Canada. 

The afternoon session was featured 
by another nationally-known name, 
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from without the ranks of life insur- 
ance—that of Glen Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin. Leroy 
Lincoln, vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life, and 
C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel of 
the Bankers Life, completed the second 
session. 

The Blanks Committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention will meet with 
the similar committee of the Presidents’ 
association on Friday. 

This Blanks Committee is composed 
of Franklin B. Mead, vice-president, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, chairman; George Graham, vice- 
president, Central States Life, and 
Wendell P. Coler, secretary and actuary 
of the American Life Convention. 

The companies which are members 
of the convention have been requested 
to submit to the Blanks Committee any 
desired changes in the annual state- 
ment blanks. Later the joint commit- 
tees of the convention and the Presi- 
dents’ association will make recommen- 
dations concerning any changes in the 
annual blanks to the Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 





N. Y. U. TEACHERS ADDRESS 
NEW YORK AGENTS 


The December dinner meeting 
of the New York Life Underwrit- 
ers Association was held on 
Tuesday evening of Insurance 
Week at the Hotel Astor with a 
near to record attendance. The 
affair was dominated by New 
York University atmosphere, the 
featured speakers being Elton J. 
Bragg, director of the N. Y. U. 
life insurance training course, 
and A. Rushton Allen, member of 
the faculty in the life course. 
Also the entertainment features 
were furnished by the university 
band and male quartette. An old 
fashioned turkey dinner was 
served. It was noted in the course 
of the meeting that the member- 
ship has reached the highest 
peak in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 











Keystone Holding Co. 
Buys Inter-Southern 





So Secures Control of a 
Number of Life Companies 
with Large Assets 





Machir Dorsey, President 





Says No Change in Management 
of the Companies Is Now 
Contemplated 


After THE SPECTATOR went to press 
last week, public announcement was 
made of the acquisition of the insur- 
ance interests of Caldwell & Company 
by the Keystone Holding Company and 
affiliated banking interests. Machir 
Dorsey, president of the Keystone, is 
the leading figure among the new own- 
ers. Mr. Dorsey has been in the life 
insurance business for some seven or 
eight years. He is at the present time 
the controlling factor in the Northern 
States Life Insurance Company of 
Hammond, Ind., which had assets on 
Dec. 31 last of $7,942,068 and insurance 
outstanding of $53,432,288. He is also 
president of the Security Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America, located in Chi- 
cago. This company had at the end of 
last year, assets of $9,410,627 and in- 
surance outstanding of $64,378,924. 
Since that time, the Reinsurance Life 
of America with assets of $1,945,917 
and insurance in force of $65,687,690, 
has been added to the group. The new 
deal adds to this growing organization, 
approximately thirty per cent of the 
stock of the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company, with assets of $143,- 
261,545 and insurance outstanding of 
$1,232,765,265. Control of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company with 
assets of $20,203,839 and insurance out- 
standing of $158,459,462; the South- 
western Life of Dallas, assets $33,- 
153,724 and insurance outstanding 
of $271,668,704; the Southeastern 
Life of Greenville, S. C., with as- 

(Concluded on page 15) 


Life Insurance 





Building National Reserves 
for Human Needs 


(Continued from page 3) 


ing the year 1930, and what benefits 
are in prospect for future years. 

During this present year, when the 
business horizon has been closely 
watched for wholesome signs, life in- 
surance statistics have been an out- 
standing source of encouragement. 
They have furnished striking evidence 
of the sound common sense of the 
American people, their vision, courage 
and abiding confidence in the future. 
No other conclusion can be drawn from 
the fact that when this year closes the 
people of the United States will have 
purchased $18,500,000,000 of new life 
insurance. This sum exceeds by $1,- 
100,000,000 the average yearly pur- 
chases for the preceding five record- 
breaking years, and is less than 4 per 
cent under the previous high-water 
mark of 1929. The current year’s pur- 
chases of new life insurance exceed 
the total life insurance in force as re- 
cently as 1911, when it had just passed 
the $18,000,000,000 mark. Contrast 
this figure, only nineteen years old, 
with the present total of $108,500,000,- 
000, the amount of life insurance 
which will be in force at the end of 
this year. We then will have in force 
over ten times the amount outstanding 
at the end of 1902, over five times the 
amount at the end of 1914, and more 
than double the amount at the end of 
1922. The number of policyholders 
will have increased this year by 1,000,- 
000 to 68,000,000, representing 54 per 
cent of the country’s population. In 
this fashion thrift guards the Amer- 
ican home. In this fashion thrift finds 
its sure reward in life insurance. In 
this fashion the thrift energies of our 
population continue unabated. The 
American people may chase rainbows 
at times, but they continue to put their 
faith in the solid protection of life in- 
surance for the ultimate security of 
their families. 

Even more impressive, because it deals 
with actual satisfaction of human needs, 
is the story of the fruitage of this 
great growth as told by the payments 
made during the year to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. Approximately 
$2,200,000,000 is being paid during 
1930 to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
$238,000,000 more than during 1929, 
the previous record year. This year’s 
payments, exceeding by hundreds of 
millions of dollars the amount of life 
insurance policy payments in any pre- 
vious year in this or any other country, 
have been made from funds readily 
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available without weakening the finan- 
cial structure, and despite business de- 
pression or difficulties in the financial 
world. This money was available, not 
hecause of any financial magic of life 
insurance executives, but because of the 
sound practices covering the adminis- 
tration of the business. Maturities 
were anticipated, and the money was 
in hand. This is a master example of 
reserve-building for human needs. 
Death claims and all other demands 
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have been met as easily and as prompt- 
ly as in the times of the greatest pros- 
perity. Returns to policyholders by 
way of dividends, included in these 
sums, have been made as usual. These 
payments represent the full value of 
every contract obligation without dim- 
inution. Some portion of this payment 
of $2,200,000,000 thas been received in 
every city and town of these United 
States. It is more pleasant to give 
than to receive, but nevertheless it is 
a great blessing to the people of this 
country, and therefore a great asset to 
the nation, that this money should have 
been so received during this troublea 
year of 1930. Of the total of $2,200, 
000,000, the sum of $1,325,000,000 will 
have been paid to living policyholder: 
as dividends, matured endowments, an- 
nuities, disability benefits and cash 
surrender values. The amount paid in 
cash surrender values will be larger 
than usual this year. Occasions will 
arise, particularly as in the current 
vear, when, all other resources having 
failed, the policyholder turns to the 


surrender value of his insurance. But 
even here we must recognize—con- 
scious as we are of the loss of the 
protection involved—that life insur- 
ance is serving pressing human needs. 
The balance of $875,000,000 will be 
paid to the beneficiaries’ of deceased 
policyholders. It is not difficult to 
measure the importance of these pay- 
ments to beneficiaries at a time like the 
present when to secure employent is 
difficult. Such money is indeed a God- 
send in those cases, and they represent 
the majority, where life insurance is the 
sole dependence of the family. 

The rapid growth in the _ total 
amount of these policy disbursements 
is indicated by noting the fact that the 
$2,200,000,000 paid out in 1930 is 
double the amount that was paid out 
during 1923. The amount of such pay- 
ments to be expected in future years 
as indicated by their past growth and 
the increasing volume of life insurance 
in force is prophetic of the greater part 
that life insurance will play in the 
years to come in serving human needs 
and in aiding the maintenance of 
economic stability. I am sure that life 
insurance is to be credited as having 
contributed something to that resilience 
and come-back characteristic of the 
American people. ‘ 

While the mantle of life insurance 
protection is steadily, surely and more 
completely enveloping the American 
family, let us not become too com- 
placent as we deal with these encour- 
aging figures; and let us not forget 
that we have yet far to go before we 
shall have fulfilled our mission. The 
life insurance now in force, $108,500,- 
000,000, is still less than the income 
of the people of the United States for 
a year and a half. 

The assets of Ameriean life insur- 
ance companies are a great reserve 
fund from which, as has been demon- 
strated, future human needs will be 
satisfied. Each premium represents a 
policyholder’s sacrifice of present 
enjoyment for the maintenance of the 
future social and economic stability of 
his family. It deserves, and always 
has had, the protection of the state. 
It deserves the encouragement of the 
state. Through supervisory agencies, 
our governments very properly safe- 
guard the administration of the life 
insurance business and demand that 
the companies be prepared to meet 
fully their obligations. Yet the state, 
by the heavy hand of taxation, pre- 
vents the realization of larger benefits 
from the deposits of policyholders. 
The amount of money paid out by the 
life insurance companies during 1930 
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by way of taxes and licenses over and 
above the administrative costs of all 
of these state agencies would, as a 
refund to policyholders, permit the 
initial purchase of nearly $3,500,000,- 
000 of new insurance. Life insurance 
is a great cooperative movement assist- 
ing the individual to reach a degree of 
independence for himself and_ his 
family; and in all those unfortunate 
cases where this is not accomplished, 
numerous as they are today, the state 
or private charity must come in and 
assume the burden. Under a far- 
reaching program with which the pub- 
lic is familiar, the administration at 
Washington is stressing the duty of 
the state to promote the welfare of 
children. The most formative period 
is the home life to age 12, and then 
the period in preparatory school to age 
18. No. small proportion of the 
proceeds of life insurance policies fa- 
vorably affects the environment of 
childhood years, and opens the door 
to the secondary school and the place 
of higher learning. These are the 
years within which the high desire of 
after-life takes root. It is of national 
consequence that we should afford 
every possible opportunity for this 
good seed to root in favorable soil. It 
is Macaulay who tells us that 90 per 
cent of the calamities that have fallen 
upon the human race are the result of 
high intelligence coupled with low de- 
sire. 

So far, we have presented to you the 
significant figures covering the busi- 
ness of 1930 as they will appear at 
the end of the year. They are charged 
with a greater story than we can ever 
tell. But the gospel of life insurance 
is not confined to the book of Numbers. 
It provides at all times, and partic- 
ularly in periods like the present times, 
an exhaustless reservoir of faith and 
confidence. The building of such na- 
tional reserves for future human needs 
is of the greatest importance. 


Leaders of Progress 


Faith and Confidence become our 
leaders of all the forces that make for 
order and progress. Encouraged by 
such leadership, we take conditions as 
we find them, and with the means at 
our disposal, advance further toward 
the goal of our desire. It is not only 
the loss of faith and confidence that 
causes trouble, but that which appears 
in their place. There is no empty 
room in the house they vacate: Fear 
and Uncertainty at once take full pos- 
session, turning order and progress 
into disorder and retreat. 

Under any conditions—but partic- 
ularly in a commonwealth where there 
is freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press—is 
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the faith of the public in the sound, 
intelligent and patriotic administration 
and direction of our great corporations 
and industries, for they have not only 
grown to be great aggregations of capi- 
tal, but they have become also great 
reservoirs of the public’s faith. Here is 
a national asset of incalculable value. 
Our faith in the country’s leadership 
is well-founded, and we should make 
that fact evident in every way possible, 
for by so doing, there is a very posi- 
tive and beneficial effect upon our 
responsible heads carrying their great 
responsibilities and seeking to dis- 
charge them conscientiously and in- 
telligently. It needs no miracle to sus- 
tain the proposition that faith removes 
mountains. Faith in General Goethals 
and his engineering associates removed 
the mountains in the path of the 
Panama Canal. This is faith in leader- 
ship. 

Fifty-four per cent of the population 
of the United States carries some form 
of life insurance. The rising volume 
of outstanding insurance as it grows 
into astronomical figures, and the new 
business that will be paid for in the off 
year of 1930, is an inspiring vote of 
confidence by the American people in 
the leadership of the members and 
guests at this meeting. 


Strengthened Foundations 


The erection of this Government by 
the people a century and a half ago, 
and the successful conduct of national 
and state affairs, in spite of all its 
faults and failures everywhere and 
always in evidence, is a firm foundation 
for our faith in the continued good 
judgment of the American people. We 
must, however, at all times strengthen 
the foundation for that belief by all 
means possible. The best opinion rises 
from those that have confidence in 
themselves, and whose estate is suffi- 
cient to give them a fair degree of 
economic independence. The knowl- 
edge that one is steadily adding to his 
resources by his own efforts greatly 
promotes his faith in himself. The 
purchase of a suitable amount of life 
insurance does just this thing. No 
reason exists why confidence should 
part company with a person having a 
good and sufficient line of unencum- 
bered life insurance. Millions of such 
policyholders entered 1930 with faith, 
courage and hope, and will enter 1931 
in the same spirit; giving large credit, 
if they could analyze their case cor- 
rectly, to life insurance for the fact 
that they are on the winning side. 

Each person with a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance is an impor- 
tant unit in the army of reserves with 
which we shall meet and overcome the 
difficulties of this present period and 
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any similar periods in the future. Life 
insurance, intimately affecting nearly 
every home and family, has, in the 
brief years within which it has met 
universal acceptance, provided a new 
base for increasing the confidence of 
the individual within himself. Since 
the signing of that historic document 
of 1776, we have been supremely con- 
scious and solicitous of the independ- 
ence of the United States. The power 
that sustains, supports and perpetuates 
that national independence reposes in 
the true independence of the individuals 
that make up our body politic. 


Family Independence 


The builders of many houses still 
standing, produced their own food, 
fuel and clothing—in fact, all of the 
necessities and some of the luxuries 
of life. It was the family independence 
fostered by such living and the intey- 
dependence of each upon all the othe®, 
and the spirit in which these several 
responsibilities were discharged, that 
furnished the finest foundation upon 
which any civilization has ever been 
raised. The individual has secured 
civil and religious independence, and a 
considerable portion of the population 
have obtained, to a degree, economic 
independence. May I emphasize the 
fact that each of these priceless bene- 
fits is such, to the individual, only as 
he has utilized it by his own thinking, 
or created it by his own efforts. 
Economic independence requires the 
ability to render some form of service 
valuable to the public, supported by 
sufficient material resources to enable 
one to change or choose his employment 
as he may desire. These are the strata 
of society upon which we must most 
rely. These are the national reserves 
for security and social order, for hap- 
piness and contentment, and for busi- 
ness stability. Other means of encour- 
aging thrift for the purpose of in- 
creasing these human reserves have 
been potent influences in doing so, but 
the active solicitation of life insurance, 
the persistent effort to create the 
habit of a premium deposit, the mar- 
shaling of billions of funds by this 
process, has produced for present and 
future generations a quantity of con- 
fidence and independence which we are 
unable adequately to grasp or appre- 
ciate. 

Progress in the direction of a larger 
measure of independence for the indi- 
vidual may seem slow, but life insur- 
ance looks far into the future. In 
the words of an old familiar hymn, it 
sends “its shining ray far down the 
future’s broadening way.” Many con- 
tracts now upon our books will not be 
fully discharged to insured and bene- 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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The Missouri State Life is a Company of personal- 
ity and friendliness. Its officers are all compara- 
tively young men, mature in experience and judg- 


ment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the 
perfection of its service to field men and the pub- 
lic. A system of Branch Offices in important cen- 
ters, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of the 
United States, the Company is in a position to 
give prompt, efficient service, and through its sev- 
eral departments—Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its repre- 
sentatives an exceptional opportunity to multiply 
the results of their daily work and thereby mul- 
tiply their income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
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More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 
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Advertising Group Meets 


At -a meeting of the Life Group 
standing committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, held at noon, 
Tuesday, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, many vital questions having 
to do with the methods of advertising 
life insurance were discussed by leaders 
of that field. Among the more important 
questions considered were those having 
to do with legislation against dupli- 
cating company names, national pic- 
torial advertising, income life insur- 
ance and the relation of advertising to 
insurance journal circulations. 

The presiding officer at the session 
was Henry H. Putnam, of the John 
Hancock Life. Speakers were C. T. 
Stevens, B. N. Mills, Kenilworth A. 
Mathis, of the Connecticut Mutual; 
Nelson A. White, of the Provident Mu- 
tual; Arthur H. Reddall, of the Equi- 
table Life. Chauncey S. S. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., 
who is also president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, spoke briefly. 

On Wednesday the executive com- 
mittee met at the New York Athletic 
Club, where they were guests at lunch- 
eon of the president. An open session 
followed. 
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Bankruptcy Dismissal Petitioned 
for Caldwell & Co. 


Council for Caldwell & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the investment banking 
house recently placed in the receivers 
hands, filed motions asking the dismis- 
sal of the involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in the Federal District Court 
on Monday. The motions stated that 
the petitions for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy filed by Dyer County, the Mid- 
dle Fork Drainage District No. 6 of 
Weakley County and R. E. L. Galli- 
more did not allege “specific acts of 
bankruptcy” and failed to state that 
assets of Caldwell & Co., “at a fair 
valuation,” are not equal to liabilities. 


Commissioned to Examine Miss. 
Valley Life 

AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 5.—The Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners has 
issued a commission for the examina- 
tion of the books of the Mississippi 
Valley Life Insurance Company of 
Madison, IIl., and St. Louis, Mo., after 
the company and its home State insur- 
ance commissions had declined to in- 
vite the Texas Department to partici- 
pate in examinations ordered by those 
commissions. 

This is the first commission to be is- 
sued by the Texas Insurance Commis- 
sion for the examination by its audi- 
tors of the books of an out of State 
company not holding a license to oper- 
ate in Texas. 


Shenandoah Life Not Affected 


In a recent statement to the press 
R. H. Angell, president of the Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., had the following to say 
concerning the present condition of 
that company: 

“Some of our interested citizens and 
friends have made inquiry recently as 
to what effect, if any, the failure of 
Caldwell & Co., bankers and brokers, of 
Nashville, Tenn., would have on the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company. 

“The above failure will in no wise 
affect us, and in order to put at rest 
once and for all any question that may 
be in the minds of the stockholders and 
friends of this company I am pleased 
to say, during the last year the Asso- 
ciated Life Companies, Inc., purchased 
a block of Shenandoah Life _ stock 
purely as an investment because of 
their faith in the management of this 
company and the success it has contin- 
uously made from year to year since 
its organization. 

“It was the sole object of the Asso- 
ciated Life Companies, Inc., to acquire 
stock in various aggressive companies, 
but their original plans did not mature; 
and the block of stock above referred 
to, which only represents a minority in- 
terest, is now held by strong New York 
investment bankers, who have implicit 
confidence in the future of the com- 
pany. 
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Life Council Meeting 


The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel fol- 
lowed the customary plan of convening 
for a two-day session immediately pre- 
ceding the presidents’ meeting. The 
initial session was called to order at 
two o'clock, Tuesday afternoon, with a 
representative attendance of members. 
An instructive program of papers and 
general discussion followed. Those ap- 
pearing on the platform and their sub- 
jects were as follows: 


Speakers 


Robert A. Adams, of counsel, Ameri- 
can Central Life Insurance Company, 
“Presumptions Encountered in Life In- 
surance Litigation”; Frederic G. Dun- 
ham, assistant general counsel, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, “In- 
cidence of Loss from Non-Clearance of 
Checks”; Pacob S. New, second vice- 
president and general counsel, Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation, “The 
Law of Partnership Life Insurance”; 
Burton P. Stars, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, National Life Insurance 
Company of the U. S. A., “Life Insur- 
ance Law of Illinois”; Albert H. Yost, 
second vice-president and _ counsel, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, “Insurance Trusts.” 

A luncheon for members of the as- 
sociation at noon Wednesday was the 
only special feature outside the busi- 


ness program. 


Equitable Mortgage Loans 


With over six and a half millions in 
mortgage loans approved during No- 
vember, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States brought 
its real estate investments for the cur- 
rent year to $81,383,037, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by Thomas I. Par- 
kinson, president. 

The loans provide housing facilities 
for 14,100 families in 312 cities 
throughout the United States. 

Residence and farm properties again 
absorbed the bulk of the funds allotted 
by The Equitable’s mortgage loan and 
real estate department last month, 
agrarian investments totaling $1,383,- 
300 on 222 farms, and dwelling loans 
amount to $5,062,350 on 1145 houses, 
some of which were of the two-family 
type. 


“The above statement is in perfect 
accord with the facts and the Shenan- 
doah Life is not in any wise affected 
by the failure of the Nashville concern. 
I am indeed glad to be able to state 
another fact in connection with the 
Shenandoah which should be pleasing 
to everyone, that is, this has been the 
best year from every standpoint in the 
history of the company, having already 
made a net gain of over $30,000,000 of 
insurance in force, which is more than 
twice the gain of any previous year in 
the history of the company.” 
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T? effectively overcome Sales Resistance and create 
a desire in the heart of the Prospective Insurance In- 
vestor, the Successful Insurance Company designs and 
perfects its own Direct-By-Mail Service... A personalized 
service to pave the way for a resultful interview. 
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Giddap, Napoleon 


- + + you can’t park here 


‘ 


N O, Sir! That sign means just 
what it says—No Parking. 
No parking of dingy hearses 
on the well groomed lawns of 
prospects. No waving of onions 
‘neath their noses. No casting 
of gloomy shadows over cheer- 
ful homes. 


No, the modern Life Under- 
writer doesn’t need to resort to 
such primitive sales tactics. He doesn’t con- 
jure up dismal scenes of widows and 
orphans struggling along, paying the piper 
for the negligence of the fathers. He isn’t 
selling Death Insurance—instead he paints 
the bright side of the picture. 


The Union Central 





The Union Central man, for 
instance, tells a cheerful story 
of life made easy and contented, 
secure and independent. He 
chooses from a wide variety of 
sales helps; uses the Union Cen- 
tral Estate Analysis and Survey 
—~ Book that makes his presenta- 
tion clearer and more effective 
—makes his product more de- 
sirable to the client. He is busy 
selling larger policies, collecting bigger com- 
mission checks. Traffic moves too swiftly 
for him to play jockey to an antiquated 
equine. 


Giddap, Napoleon! 


Life Insurance Co. 


of Cincinnati 


MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Building National Reserves 
(Concluded from page 9) 


ficiary for more than a hundred years. 
Is the thought that we may measur- 
ably increase the independence of a 
considerable portion of the population 
too visionary and too academic? The 
accomplishments in the first thirty 
years of the present century justify 
the opinion that this is not the case. 
The combined assets of the life insur- 
ance companies, the savings banks and 
the building and loan associations, rep- 
resenting our three most important 
thrift movements, rose from $65 per 
capita in 1900 to $309 per capita in 
1929. 

There are two statements that I 
wish to make and neither one of them 
can be proved. They, therefore, belong 
in this discussion on faith. I hope that, 
like David Harum’s horse, they will 
stand without hitching. The earning 
power, and therefore the spending 
power, of the American people paying 
life insurance premiums in 1930 of 
about $3,500,000,000, was increased, in 
the making of such payments, by more 
than the amount of the payments made. 
Insured persons, not only because they 
are a preferred group in selection, but 
by the very fact of carrying the insur- 
ance, enjoy more than the normal life 
expectancy. Life insurance increases 
confidence. removes fear, and _ estab- 
lishes credit. If these premises are 
true, the conclusions are right. 

The experiences of the past three 
years lead me to say just a few words 
on the national aspects of life insur- 
ance as a check and a balance against 
periods of inflated prosperity and of 
extrente depression. As applied to our 
business life, we have given too little 
attention to the principles underlying 
this subject of checks and balances. We 
see these principles constantly in op- 
eration in the natural world around 
us, yet with casual indifference we 
ignore their teachings. The perfect ad- 
justment between the pull of cen- 
trifugal force and that of gravity pre- 
vents our little world from going off 
into heatless isolation or being melted 
into the substance of the sun. Nature 
not only encourages balance—she de- 
mands it. Some time we may discover 
the law of moderation, and be able to 
estimate the loss and suffering for each 
degree of variation from the per- 
pendicular. A modest desire for what 
man strives for most—wealth, power 
and position—is an attribute in human 
nature necessary to progress. A con- 
suming desire to achieve the same ends 
produces “the rocks whereon the great- 
est men have oftest wrecked.” 


With a record of hard experience 
before them. the founders of this na- 
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tion erected, with great wisdom and 
foresight, a government with checks 
and balances, carefully adapted to pre- 
serve as far as possible the strength 
and power of laudable ambition and to 
prevent the ill effects that arise from 
autocratic power seeking selfish ends. 
Is our business and industrial life too 
complex to leave us even the hope of 
eventually stabilizing business over a 
cycle of years? We have raised the 
Federal Reserve System. It is a bal- 
ance-wheel of far-reaching influence. 
This is an accomplishment of legisla- 
tion. I have no thought, however, that 
the results now being sought for can 
be attained through the channels of 
legislation. I do believe that a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole problem 
that will come with a more intimate 
cooperation between producers, dis- 
tributors, bankers and insurers, has 
still in prospect the possibility of a 
larger service to the public. 


The Right Mental Attitude 


To attempt accurately to diagnose 
and weigh all the ills with which we 
are suffering is impossible. The body 
politic possesses so many members with 
so many functions, it may have half 
the diseases known to science; and 
what is nearly as bad, imagine it has 
the other half. A world war of neces- 
sity disturbs and puts out of adjust- 
ment world conditions. Ever since the 
war, nations have been in a state of 
nervous and feverish excitement, im- 
patient and restless; and this has been 
accentuated by all the factors of speed 
and time-saving devices that have de- 
veloped during this period. With this 
mental attitude, and with our own mar- 
velous skill in organization, mass pro- 
duction and sales promotion plans, it 
was not possible for human nature to 
keep within the realm of reason and 
moderation. ‘Therefore, we have man- 
ufactured and sold many things that 
the buyer did not need. could not use- 
fully employ, and could not pay for. 
To determine as nearly as _ possible 
what is to the greatest advantage of 
the buyer, and then to present that 
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advantage clearly and concisely—this 
is the whole art of salesmanship. 
When the American public is con- 
sidered as a single buyer on this basis, 
and producers, distributors and bank- 
ers cooperate for that sincere purpose, 
we shall lessen the extreme fluctuations 
of the past. What and how much does 
the public need? This is the problem 
at the source of supply. What and 
how much does the individual need? 
This is the problem of the individuai 
salesman, trained to deliver a profes- 
sional public service. In the intelligent 
handling of these problems in produc- 
tion, with more careful placement in 
distribution, I believe some improve- 
ment is possible at the source. This 
is the first half of the problem of 
producing balance, approached from 
the standpoint of the producer. The 
other half of the problem deals with 
the buying of the public; and this can- 
not be controlled to any considerable 
extent by direct means. It is upon this 
second half of the problem that life in- 
surance and other thrift movements 
may exert considerable influence upon 
the buying habits of the public. Hav- 
ing established the habit of making 
regular premium deposits, unwise pur- 
chases in periods of extravagant buy- 
ing are lessened. It is, however, a 
mistaken notion that money paid for 
life insurance premiums or put in a 
savings bank reduces purchases. It 
works the other way. The habit of 
thrift promotes and increases earning 
power, lessens fear, and causes pur- 
chases to be made more wisely. The 
persons who have saved in times of 
prosperity are the persistent buyers in 
times of adversity. The public wants 
life insurance. They want it because 
it is the supreme protective and in- 
vestment issue. They want it because 
it is always worth the most when most 
needed. We are equipped with this 
issue. We know the need of the ser- 
vice. We have an organization reach- 
ing into every’ hamlet of the nation. 
We possess the full confidence of the 
public. We have, therefore, drawn 
unto ourselves a co-extensive national 
responsibility. 

By virtue of the income and retire- 
ment policy of the Association, this is 
your Chairman’s first and last appear- 
ance. Your attention this morning is, 
therefore, all the more appreciated. 
From the experience of attending these 
meetings for a goodly number of years, 
your Chairman assumes that his re- 
maining duties are to present to you 
the distinguished speakers who will 
take part in this program and to as- 
semble this audience at the three fol- 
lowing sessions promptly at the sched- 
uled hour. 
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Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 
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TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 








If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


ie Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 

Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


























Now Ending Forty Years 


of Service 
as the most unique of American Life Insurance 
Companies 
because of its practice of paying 


VOLUNTARY DIVIDENDS 


on non-participating ordinary policies 
offering the most liberal ordinary policies on men and 
women from age 10 to age 60 


Annuity contracts; preferred risk policies at lower rates; 
sub-standard service to our full-time agents 
Industrial insurance from birth to age 65 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 


Assets Over $9,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $97,000,000 
































Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 








Admitted Assets 


$66,078,899.84 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$3,843,679.30 





Since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 








Total Payments to Policyholders 


$57,731,337.00 


—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Incorporated 1871 


BRADFORD H. WALKEK 
President 























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD H 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. : 
HK 
' 
' 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send 
m 


| Cluff’s new book to me. 


SIE 5608665568 cdi ccnecwnceswe M4 
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Keystone Holding Co. Buys 
Inter-Southern 


(Concluded from page 7) 


sets of $3,977,601 and outstanding 
insurance of $44,503,899, and the Home 
Life of Arkansas with assets of $4,- 
088,691 and insurance in force of $50,- 
306,278. Based on last year’s state- 
ment this means that Mr. Dorsey, 
through the Keystone Holding Company 
and affiliated interests, now controls 
almost two billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in companies having assets of 
approximately two hundred and twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars. 


The vastness of this organization en- 
tails a tremendous responsibility to 
policyholders and the public in general 
on the part of Mr. Dorsey and of this 
he and his associates are fully cog- 
nizant and prepared to fulfill. Mr. 
Dorsey, when interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of THE SPECTATOR, while un- 
prepared to talk positively on the defi- 
nite future of the various companies, 
stated that his present plans called for 
a continuation of the various compa- 
nies as separate entities. With but 
one or possibly two exceptions, the fi- 
nancial structure of the companies as 
now constituted, are such that no addi- 
tional capital is required and their 
solvency and ability to maintain their 
present standard of service and effi- 
ciency is unquestioned. State insur- 
ance departmental officials and repre- 
sentatives of accountancy firms have 
indicated this. Mr. Dorsey further 
said that no change in the manage- 
ments of the companies are contem- 
plated although the new group will 
quite rightly expect a voice in the di- 
rectoring. The new owners do not 
contemplate any amalgamations be- 
tween the companies under their 
control. 

The order from Federal Judge John 
J. Gore, permitting the sale to the Key- 
stone Holding Company of the 2,000,- 
000 shares of the Inter-Southern Life 
at $1.50 a share gives the control of 
five other life insurance companies to 
the holding company, as well as a fire 
and a casualty and surety company 
which represents all the insurance 
holdings of Caldwell & Co. With this 
sale contract completed there are now 
outstanding, it is stated, 3,093,666 
shares of the Inter-Southern stock and 
of this the Keystone Holding Co. ex- 
pects to acquire 85 per cent control. 
The sales contract as approved by 
Judge Gore provides for the purchase 
of a maximum of 2,000,000 shares and 
requires the deposit of not less than 
1,200,000 shares. Most of these, it is 
stated, are already in the hands of an 
escrow agent at Nashville and some 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 
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The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1930 


The second supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and 
Policies, 1930 edition. has been issued by 
The Spectator Company. This supplement 
contains new policy forms and premium 
rates of several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 


Copies of this supplement will be sup- 
plied to those subscribers to The Handy 
Guide who names appear on The Spectator 
Company’s books, at 35 cents each, while 
the price to non-subscribers will be 50 
cents. The three supplements to the 1929 
edition of The Handy Guide will be fur- 
nished to subscribers to that book for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St.. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 




















450,000 shares not coming under the 
escrow arrangement, it is stated, are 
under option to the holding company. 


Home Life Insurance Company 
of Arkansas 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 8.—After a 
cyclonic experience of three weeks, in- 
volving the closing, temporary or per- 
manent, of 71 banks in Arkansas, and 
the receivership of the fire and accident 
companies in the A. B. Banks chain, 
it appears probable that the second 
largest unit in the chain, the Home 
Life Insurance Company, of Arkansas, 
will be salvaged from the wreck. 

This has been made possible by an 
order of Federal Judge John J. Gore 
at Nashville, Tenn., approving the con- 
tract for the purchase by the Keystone 
Holding Company of Hammond, Ind., 
of the controlling interest in the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky. A. B. Banks, president of 
the Home Life and associated compa- 
nies, with executives of those firms, 
owned 538,000 shares of Inter-Southern 
stock, which had been assigned to the 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 





Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
‘The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 








$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 


RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 











TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


| MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 








IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 


TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 





| ence, character and ability. Ad- 


dress the Company. 
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Home Life, and which, it is said, will 
give that company additional resources 
of $807,000. 

J. J. Harrison, vice-president of the 
Home Life, expressed confidence that 
through this assistance, the Home Life 
could “be saved and put on a thorough 
sound basis” by money derived from 
the sale of Inter-Southern _ stock. 
“Judge Gore’s decision,” said he, “I 
believe, removes the last obstacle to the 
sale of the Inter-Southern stock. Its 
effect, so far as the Home Life is con- 
cerned, will be to repair the impair- 
ment to the company’s reserve occa- 
sioned by closing of banks in this State. 
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They are representative of America’s vast population. 
One, a rising young business or professional man; typi- 
cal of millions of executives, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, and clerks, all serving society. The other, but 
one of millions in factory and shop, contributing to the 
good of the world with their hands. 

The needs and requirements of all classes in society 
are found in the unique full coverage contracts of the 
United Life providing Single, Double and Triple In- 
demnity life insurance: non-cancellable, incontestable, 
non-proratable accident insurance; waiver of premiums: 
and optional total and permanent disability insurance—- 
all in one contract. These policy contracts protect the 
insured while he lives; protect the future of his loved 
ones when he is gone; pay off the mortgage on the home: 
pay for the education of the children; provide for com- 
fort and security in old age. 

Every home should own one or more of these life in- 
surance policies. Increase your earning capacity through 
the sale of this contract. Write 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 























The American Automobile 
Insurance Companies 
Render a Specialized Service 


That is the Standard for 


Comparison 


American Automobile Insurance Company 


American Automobile Fire Insurance Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
L. A. Harris, President 


INSURANCE ON AUTOMOBILES EXCLUSIVELY 
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INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 
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Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 

Disability Benefits, Dividends 

Liberal Contracts for Agents 

If interested, write 
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D. B. MORGAN, President o 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE Tower ( 
SEATTLE 























Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 


Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 
George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 

















KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 
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eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47” & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Relation of Insurance 
to Women 





National Association Direc- 
tor of Women’s Division 
Tells of Progress 


Addresses Boston Under- 
writers 


Former Head of Iowa Women’s 
Clubs Now Allied with Life 


Insurance 


At a luncheon meeting called under 
the auspices of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association on Wednesday, 
Dec. 3, at the University Club in Bos- 
ton, at which officers of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were guests, Mrs. W. S. Pritch- 
ard, director of the Department of the 
American Family, Women’s Division, 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, explained particularly 
for the club women present, the co- 
operative efforts being made to secure 
the attention of women’s clubs of the 
country to the subject of insurance and 
reviewed the results thus far obtained 
that have finally secured national rec- 
ognition. Mrs. Pritchard was the first 
insurance chairman of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She re- 
ferred to the splendid work of Miss 
Alice Lakey, insurance advisor of the 
General Federation, the insurance divi- 
sion of the Iowa Federation being a 
direct result of Miss Lakey’s work. 

A careful study of insurance in its 
relation to women and the home under- 
taken by the Iowa women’s clubs dis- 
closed the fact, Mrs. Pritchard said, 
that insurance men claim the reason 
men are not adequately insured is be- 
cause women are not willing to forego 
the necessary luxuries that would make 
possible the payment of the premiums. 
“Gentlemen,” she continued, ‘“‘you have 
long realized that the greatest stum- 
bling block in your progress was the 
indifference of women, yet insofar as 
I have been able to discover there 
never was a definite, uniform plan to 
teach women the value of insurance 
until the study of it became a part of 
our Federation work. Why are women 
indifferent to insurance? Because they 
do not understand.” 

Mrs. Pritchard praised the work of 
the underwriters of her home State, 
Iowa, and reviewed very specifically 
the methods by which the campaign 
was carried out to interest the women’s 
clubs of the State in a life insurance 
program. “Only those who are not in- 
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Plan Books for Managers and 
Field Men 


We have received from the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, of 
Indianapolis, copies of “The Manager’s 
1931 Plan Book” and “Plan Book for 
1931.” The first, as its name shows, is 
for the use of managers and the other 
is for the insurance field men. In- 
cluded with the manager’s plan book 
is a wall chart to check progress month 
by month. The plan marks steps along 
the way, paints a picture, sets forth 
places for recording growth in produc- 
tion, organization, training effective- 
ness, supervision, stimulation and self 
improvement, with a record of organi- 
zation increase in 1931. There is a 
time schedule and an objective sched- 
ule. In the agent’s plan book are 
graphs which, filled out each week, 
keep before the agent the facts of his 
performance, all of which register and 
foretell success or failure. There are 
three pages of personal contests. It 
contains many pages of material for 
improving the technique of the pres- 
entation, also provisions for day-by- 
day checking and month-by-month 
grading: « of ial seen eid himnelt. 











formed could accuse us of commercial- 
izing our Federation,” she said, “in 
promoting the study of insurance.” 
Although her name was placed on the 
speaker’s bureau of the Iowa Federa- 
tion for the subject “Insurance,” which 
means that any federated club that 
asks her to speak pays her expenses, 
one of Mrs. Pritchard’s principles is 
to always explain to her audience of 
club women that she does not sell in- 
surance, nor does her husband, and 
that she receives no salary for such 
educational work. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Opportunity 
and 
Prosperity 
Both are well known to 
Commonwealth agents. 
These are men who 
have found success in 
our organization through 
their own efforts and 


through our policy of 
Cordial Co-operation. 











Close and harmoni- 
ous relations _be- 
tween home office 
and agents 2re of 
paramount :mport- 
ance. Either factor 
is helpless alone. 
Together they are 
all - powerful. 
The Common- 
wealth relation- 
ship is strong- 
ly co-opera- 





















tive. Every 
agent has our 
full resources 
and experience 
at his command, and 
learns to use them 
with full confidence 
in our support. 


Cordial Co-operation is the 
reason why Commonwealth 
agents can retire on com- 
fortable incomes while still 
in their prime. 
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Do opportunity and pros- 
perity appeal to YOU? 
Investigate Commonwealth 
and take your first step 
toward the Country Club 
goal. 





COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 




































MATL HASSINGED: Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 28 ViecPreidat 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY Mi HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 ViewPra't 


$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
Vice-Pres't 


$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, OH, KAY, Vice-President | | 


$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President 































$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


W. E. WO) President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


CHAS. Pg a a Drestten JOHN KAY, Mons “a 
GER, Vice-President Vice-Pres 


$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


d. wn ROWE, Presiden s. =. ‘BURTON, Vice-President 


$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rusb Street, Chicago, IIL 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ‘ Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 














THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 





A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 





A. H. HASSINGER. \ Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 











A. H. HASSINGER, \ Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
A. GER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


+ Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. M > san Vice-President | 
IN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 











NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$49,400,938 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Commissioners Meet 
at Roosevelt 





No Outstanding Action Is 
Taken at Early Sessions; 
Appleton Honored 





Unauthorized Insurance Up - 





Report of Acquisition Costs 
Committee Passed with Gen- 
eral Agents’ Amendment 


The December meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners got under way at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, on Tuesday. The 
first day’s session was chiefly one of 
committee conferences and _ routine 
business with very little definite action 
to report. 

At this meeting the convention took 
suitable notice of the service of Henry 
D. Appleton to the New York Depart- 
ment from 1883 to 1930. He was pre- 
sented by the convention with a hand- 
some bronze plaque upon which was 
inscribed the facts of Mr. Appleton’s 
long term of office in the department 
and many years of membership in the 
convention. This plaque will be placed 
in the insurance department at Al- 
bany. A miniature has also been struck 
off for Mr. Appleton’s personal posses- 
sion. Col. Joseph Button, former Vir- 
ginia commissioner, made the presen- 
tation speech. 

At a special committee hearing fol- 
lowing the main business session, Com- 
missioner Lloyd Dort of Nebraska in- 
troduced a scheme for combatting un- 
authorized insurance. Briefly, Mr. 
Dort’s proposal calls for the legisla- 
tive enactment of three bills. The first 
would legalize the selling of insurance 
by mail, radio and newspaper adver- 
tising. The second would provide pun- 
ishment by criminal statute of persons 
guilty of selling unauthorized insur- 
ance, and the third bill would make 
State extradition possible so that of- 
fenders could be brought to trial. 

In explanation, Commissioner Dort 
pointed out that by giving such con- 
cerns an opportunity to do business 
legally, the States would be able to 
prosecute them for doing it illegally. 
The proposal was referred back to the 
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PRESIDING OFFICER 





C. C. Wysong 


convention, where it will probably be 
referred to the Committe on Laws and 
Legislation. 

The much discussed report of the 
special committee appointed a year ago 
last September by the convention to in- 
vestigate the acquisition costs of in- 
surance was finally adopted at the 
Wednesday morning session with an 
ammendment presented by the chair- 
man of the committee, Commissioner C. 
D. Livingston of Michigan. The amend- 
ment was a recommendation that the 
term General Agent should be applied 
only to an agent who appointed super- 
vising agents in a district and should 
not be used to designate an agent who 
is simply entitled to the largest com- 
missions. By vote of the convention 
the committee was discharged with a 
vote of thanks. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
of Connecticut ‘moved the adoption of 
the report of the committee on uniform 
laws and investments which had been 
presented at the annual meting of the 
convention in Hartford and referred 
for action at the present session. Com- 
missioner Mathew H. Taggart of Penn- 
sylvania and Commissioner W. A. 
Tarner of Texas spoke against the 
adoption of the report. Both expressed 
the opinion that the present time was 

(Concluded on page 23) 


Annual Meeting of the 
N. A. U. A. 


Richard M. Bissell, Presi- 
dent, Is Reelected as Well 
as Other Officers 








Eastern Branch Elects 





Dissolution of Eastern Auto. 
Underwriters Conference 
Is Completed 


The annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
was held Tuesday at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City. Reports were 
presented and President Richard M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, in addressing the 
meeting, said that he was thoroughly 
convinced that the results had abun- 
dantly justified the formation of the 
association on a national basis. Mr. 
Bissell was reelected president for the 
ensuing year as was Robert P. Bar- 
bour, U. S. Manager and General At- 
torney, Northern Insurance Co., Ltd., 
London, vice-president, and Charles C. 
Hannah, manager Eastern Depart- 
ment, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, treasurer. John F. Stafford, 
manager, Western Department, Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., London, was 
added to the board of directors. 


Preceding the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association, there was held a 
short meeting of the Eastern Branch 
at which the following advisory com- 
mittee was elected: Frederick Hoadley, 
chairman; C. M. Campbell, vice-chair- 
man; E. S. Burtis, Stewart H. Davey, 
J. V. Fothergill, A. R. Goodale, W. A. 
Herbert, T. A. Kruse, A. J. Makins, 
H. F. Ogden, C. R. Pitcher, C. B. Rou- 
let, A. H. Wittholm, Louis Iveson and 
L. J. Borland. 

Before this meeting was held there 
was a meeting of the Eastern Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference for the 
purpose of officially ratifying its dis- 
solution. The Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters Conference was formed 
in 1916. One hundred and nineteen in- 
surance companies were represented at 
the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. 


Fire Insurance 

















MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Frre INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 








New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 











GLose INSURANCE COMPANY REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) or NEw YorK (Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


The Rest 
of the Story 








the public and newspapers, and 
many more. 


ANY agents have expressed 
interest and pleasure in the 
fact that the theme of our 


_ For over a hundred years the 
trade paper advertising is the 


agent has helped to spread insur- 











agent. That is true, of course, but 
not the whole story. 


From the start we have had full 
confidence in the man who daily 
sells not alone insurance, but the 
things which it carries in its train: 
adequate and proper protection; 
fire prevention and protection, to 
save life and property: a proper 
insurance attitude on the part of 





ance. He continues in his original 
capacity and he will continue in 
the future so long as he does an 
efficient job. We think he will. 


Thus the agent is an integral 
part of insurance. Without him 
the picture would be incomplete. 


These convictions are what lies 
behind our advertising and makes 
it possible. It is the rest of the story. 








CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


URING the past two or three 

years, in a majority of the town 
and borough elections held in northern 
New Jersey, the resolutions passed by 
the various boards of education, appro- 
priating large sums of money for addi- 
tional school facilities, have met with 
defeat. 

Steadily mounting taxes and grow- 
ing distrust of all public officials have 
been mostly responsible for this resent- 
ful attitude of the taxpayers. 

As many times as local insurance 
agents have watched anxiously for the 
result of their respective town elec- 
tions, with possibilities of a generous 
amount of insurance for distribution, 
ihey have been disappointed. 

But several occurrences of late have 
changed the general outlook for the 
better and a pleasant bit of news is 
announced. 


Westwood has taken the 
and broken the long run of negation. At 
a special school election, the voters, by 
a considerable majority, have approved 
the plan of the Board of Education to 
erect a $200,000 addition to the Third 


initiative 


Avenue school, and the agents are 
happy. 
It is rather expected that other 


municipal boards, encouraged by West- 
wood’s decision, will now take their 
former expansion plans out of storage 
and again appeal to the voters for 
confirmation. 








Supreme Court Refuses Review 
of International Suit 


The United States Supreme Court 
refused to review decisions of the lower 
courts dismissing cases brought by the 
Alien Property Custodian against the 
International Insurance Company of 
New York and the Hamburg Assur- 
ance Company under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, on the ground that 
the custodian lacked authority to main- 
tain such actions through a solicitor 
other than the United States Attorney 
General or a special assistant to the 
Attorney General. 


The the 
cases through his own solicitor, and 
appealed to the Supreme Court for re- 
view on the ground that in other cases 
the lower courts had ruled that such 
actions were valid, thus bringing about 
a difference of opinion below which 
should be adjusted by the highest 
tribunal. 


custodian had _ prosecuted 
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A newly organized insurance agency, 
uniting New York and New Jersey in- 
terests, has been launched. It is known 
as the Butzel-Posner Company and 
represents several fire, casualty and 
surety companies, with offices in 
Hackensack, N. J., and Forty-second 
Street, New York. 

* * * 

The recent action of the State Senate 
in expelling Senator Ralph W. Chand- 
less, of Bergen County, may bring 
about other changes not strictly con- 
nected with matters political. 

As titular head of his party in the 
county, that feature of patronage 
which relates to the handling of in- 
surance on public buildings, schools 
and other county interests—casualty, 
bonding, etc.—is more or less under 
the control of his organization. Con- 
sequently, there is some speculation 
among insurance agents as to what 
may happen. 

The nation-wide movement to aid and 
relieve the hungry and distressed is 
being carried on in various ways. 

A novel and thoroughly practical 
feature connected with two benefit per- 
formances recently staged simultane- 
ously in two Hackensack theatres, un- 
der the apspices of the local fire and 
police departments, was that admis- 
sion was by canned goods only. The 
packages ranged from three to fifty 
cents each and the attendance was 
large while the quantity of merchan- 
dise exceeded all expectation. A local 
charitable organization received the 
goods for free distribution. 
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Hail Underwriters Report 
Satisfactory Year 


Western Hail and Adjustment 
Ass’n Meets; All Officers Re- 


elected for Another Term 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—Hail underwriting 
in the United States was generally 
satisfactory this year, as contrasted 
with some rather severe losses in the 
Canadian field, according to reports 
received at the annual meeting of the 
Western Hail and Adjustment Asso- 
ciation here last week. 

The association decided to continue 
during 1931 with the same set-up as 
in this year, both in policy forms and 
in commissions to producing agents, 
there being no changes made in either. 
The present rates also will be con- 
tinued. The underwriters were op- 
timistic as to the Canadian under- 
writing, also. 

All officers were reelected, as follows: 
E. A. Henne, vice-president, America 
Fore companies, president; John H. 
Griffin, Northwestern Fire and Marine, 
vice-president; W. H. Lininger, Spring- 
field Fire and Marine, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Charles F. Thomas, secretary! 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, assistant secretary. 


Mr. Henne named the same executive 
committee that functioned last ‘year, 
as follows: J. K. Lesch, Home of New 
York; W. P. Robertson, Alliance; J. 
R. Cashel, Providence-Washington; A. 
G. Dugan, Hartford; E. E. Cole, Na- 
tional Union, and W. D. Williams, 
Security of New Haven. 


FFILIATE with a company 
which is keyed to help 
you SELL all-around property 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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You Rarely See Our Name 
In the News Columns 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company does not often 
figure in the news. We usually have to pay to get our 
name in. 


We don’t move to a new insurance district. WE ARE the 
insurance district in LeRoy. We don’t announce new 
officials and new department heads very often. Our folks 
mostly stay put, so that they become acquainted with you 
and you become acquainted with them. 


We don’t often tell about startling new plans for making 

you rich. In our 83 years of experience, we have learned 

that most revolutionary discoveries don’t work. Instead, 
ee ° . 66 99 

we try out new policies quietly, iron out “the bugs, and 

give them to our agents ripe, right, and ready. 


Believe it or not, Ohio Farmers agents like our way of 
doing business. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Agents Perfect Mid- 
Year Meeting Plans 





National Association Will 
Gather at Nashville 
Week of March 16 





Loventhal Local Host 





Organiation of National Council 
Expected to Provide Big 
Moment of Conference 


The week of March 16 has been set 
for the 1931 mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to be held in Nashville, with 
headquarters at the Noel Hotel. Ar- 
rangements for the handling of the 
conference were perfected when Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett vis- 
ited Nashville on November 27 and 
met with a group of leaders of the 
Nashville Insurance Exchange, includ- 
ing Charles B. H. Loventhal, president; 
William Winter Lyon, secretary; Miss 
Julia Hindman, secretary of the State 
Association; H. Phelps Smith, chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
of the State Association; Bennett Cor- 
ley; Charles G. Irving; Bailey C. 
Gross and Irvine G. Chase. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Loven- 
thal, the Nashville agents expressed 
their interest in the forthcoming con- 
ference and their determination to 
make it a success by spending prac- 
tically the entire Thanksgiving holiday 
in making arrangements. 

According to the schedule, the exec- 
utive committee will be in session all 
day, Monday, March 16. 

A feature of the conference will be 
the organization of the National Coun- 
cil, authorized in the new constitution 
adopted at the Dallas Convention. For- 
mal organization will take place on the 
morning of March 17 and will be fol- 
lowed immediately by an all-day joint 
session of the National Council, the 
State officers and the executive com- 
mittee. According to the new constitu- 
tion, the President of the National As- 
sociation serves as chairman of the 
National Council and, accordingly, 
President Percy H. Goodwin is expected 
to preside at the Tuesday sessions. 

The Get-Together dinner will be held 
on Tuesday evening at the Noel Hotel. 
The regular sessions of the conference 
will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

Following the usual custom, the Mid- 
Year meeting at Nashville will bring 
forward few, if any, formal speakers, 
and practically the entire time will be 
given over to discussions from the floor. 
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General Agents’ Association 


Adds 14 Members 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Denver, pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, announces 
that fourteen general agencies have 
joined the association since the mem- 
bership list was printed last May. 
These new members are Miller & Wil- 
son, Inc., Montgomery, Ala.; Associated 
Underwriters Corporation, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; American Associated Agency, 
California Agencies, Inc., Fred %S. 
James & Co., Inc., C. J. Stovel, Swett 
& Crawford, W. H. Ticknor and Wood- 
ward-Phipps General Agency, Ltd., all 
of San Francisco; Loren H. Green & 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; A. J. Schunk 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; T. W. Gar- 
rett, Jr., and Charles F. Williams Gen- 
eral Agency, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
the General Agency Co., San Antonia, 
Tex. 

California is particularly active. The 
general agents in that State are now 
forming a State association. 


Commissioners Meet 
(Concluded from page 19 ) 


not an opportune one for such action 
as the report advised and both felt that 
in the main the question was a matter 
for the individual States to settle and 
that the convention could hardly tell 
the States what they should or should 
not do. Commissioner Dunham then 
withdrew his motion and moved that 
the report be referred back to the com- 
mittee, which the convention voted be 
done. 

Reporting for the committee of 
standardization of agents’ applications 
and licenses, of which he is chairman, 
Commissioner Dunham said that the 
committee was preparing a standard 
from which he trusted would be adopted 
by all the States. 
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Home Will Help Assured 
with Loss Inventory 





New Service to Policyholders 
Effected: Through Under- 
writers Salvage Co. 


A new service to its assureds is be- 
ing offered by the Home Insurance 
Company, New York. It consists of an 
arrangement with the Underwriters 
Salvage Company whereby the assured 
may obtain expert assistance in making 
loss inventories. News From Home, 
the company’s house organ, says 
about it: 

An assured of the Home Insurance 
Company, or one of its agents, may, 
immediately after. a loss has been sus- 
tained, call upon the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. of New York to send repre- 
sentatives to assist the assured in the 
preparation of a joint inventory. This 
inventory, when subscribed to by the 
assured and the representative of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co., in so far as 
quantity, measurement, lotting and 
segregation are concerned, will be ac- 
cepted by the Home and its allied 
companies as a guaranteed inventory. 
The use of this service will tend to 
eliminate the laborious checking and 
reinventorying which so frequently de- 
lays an adjustment. 

Through its long experience in the 
preparation of inventories for the in- 
surance companies and theiradjusters, 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. has built 
up a group of experts who are now 
placed at the call of our assureds. 

There will be no charge for this ser- 
vice to the assured. It is to be under- 
stood, of course, that the pricing and 
evaluation of an inventory remains the 
responsibility of the assured and, fur- 
ther, in rendering this service the com- 
pany does not waive violations of pol- 
icy conditions, nor does it thereby ad- 
mit liability. 


Benj. Tappmeyer, cashier of the Bank of 
Gerald, and agent for the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, received from the 
company a medal in recognition of his 
twenty-five years of service in the Gerald 
territory as their agent. Presentation was 
made by S. A. Linthan. 














THE RELIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OTHO E. LANE, President 


| Fire Association of Philadelphia 





All of ae | 


VICTORY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


JAMES G. MACONACHY, Vice-President 











Constitution Indemnity Company 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT, Vice-President and General Manager 








Chicago Atlanta 





HEAD OFFICES 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
San Francisco Dallas 





Montreal 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
aie 
Established 1864 
+ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


oe. 


STATE AGENTS 


New York ° 


George H. Reuter 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey 
John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


George A. Reynolds 
901 Columbia Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 


applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 
Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 
Canada. 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 


Chicago, III. New York City 
General Agents—All Risks Department 


Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insuranee Co. 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 








NEW YORK CITY 


HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street 
WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


P -LICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, I. land 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Flcaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Packaz:, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 

County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mount Royal Assurances Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 
North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Fire, 




















Great American Indemnity Co. 


























New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 








FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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Fire Association Appointments 

W. G. S. Savage, who has been man- 
ager of the Middle Department of the 
Fire Association, Reliance and Victory 
for many years, becomes general ad- 
juster in charge of the newly reorgan- 
ized loss department as of Dec. 1, 1930. 
J. G. Garretson has. been appointed 
manager of the Middle Department of 
the Fire Association, Reliance and Vic- 
tory to succeed Mr. Savage.. 





TY 
IS 


Western Auto Underwriters 

CuicaGo, Dec. 8.—Members of the 
executive committee of the western 
branch of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association were reelected 
at the annual meeting held last week 
here. H. A. Miller of the North Amer- 
ica was elected chairman; and E. A. 
Henne of the America Fore, vice-chair- 
Other members include W. N. 
Aetna; George H. Bell, 


man. 
Achentach, 


29 





National; S. M. Buck, Fireman’s 
Fund; A. G. Dugan, Hartford; H. B. 
Elmers, American; F. M. Gund, Crum 
and Forster; B. L. Hewett, Boston; 
W. H. Lininger, Springfield; W. K. 
MV. xwell, Hanover; G. B. Sedgwick, 
Great American; John F. Stafford, 
Sun, and W. D. Williams, Security of 
New Haven. A. F. Powrie, Fire Asso- 
ciation, was nominated as the branch’s 
member on the board of the national 
body. 








LL. 








vice president. 








225 Broadway 














And Now... 


Four Floors Have Been 


Leased by 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY Co. 


as headquarters for its Eastern department un- 
der the direction of Eugene F. Hord, executive 


and 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
| INSURANCE Co. 


for its Atlantic Marine department. 
Again proving the superiority of this splendid 
new Insurance Building. 


For particulars consult 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


Renting and Managing Agent 


BARclay 2000 


116 JOHN 
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Red Hot and Righteous! 


Somewhat Unorthodox Agent Hasn’t Much 


Capacity for Indignation; Prefers to 


Spend His Time in Service and Soliciting 


RE you easily persuaded? Most 
A of us are, especially by glowing 

generalities and promises which 
require little effort or cooperation on 
our part. In that clever comedy, “Bird- 
in-hand,” a character is made to ex- 
press the opinion that he is in favor 
of the Labor Party because they make 
so many promises. People love to 
dwell on promises and to vision their 
consummation. Politicians know this, 
and so they promise much and perform 
little. People love to hear attacks on 
some prominent person, system or or- 
ganization. The Democrats _ shout, 
“Turn the rascals out,” and the Re- 
publicans reply, “The Democrats will 
ruin the country.” The more “red hot 
and righteous” they become the better 
the people like it, for it is a good show 
and it requires little effort on their 
part to agree and to shout their ap- 
proval. The fact that the people are 
swayed more by emotion than reason 
is the greatest fault of our political 
scheme. That the American people do 
not stay fooled for long, much as they 
love it, and unhesitatingly turn on their 
idols when their reason and time con- 
vinces them that their feet are but of 
clay, is the redeeming feature. 


Literal Interpretation 


One of our foreign born laborers at 
the Bethlehem Steel Company was ap- 
plying for naturalization, and a ques- 
tion asked him was, “Who is the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” He re- 
plied, “Al Smith,” and insisted that his 
answer was correct, for he said, “Dey 
say dat times be bad if Al Smith 
elected, and times sure are dam bad, 
so he must be Presidump.” And there 
you have the result of one form of 
“red hot and righteous” propaganda. 

Insurance people, representing a sec- 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


“By WiLLtiam M. GoopwiIn 


tion of American life, are not immune 
from this fault. I have attended agents’ 
meetings and heard some natural born 
spellbinder, carried away by his own 
convictions and emotions, rouse his 
hearers to a fever pitch by attacking 
the mutuals, cut rate competition, 
underwriters’ agencies, bank agencies, 
certain stock companies who differ 
with his ideas, the agent’s commission 
plan, the rating bureaus, unqualified 
agents, loss adjustments, etc., etc. He 
convinces them that by joining his 
organization all these evils will be 
cured in short order. I heard one new 
but promising agent remark as he left 
such a meeting, ‘‘My, I didn’t know we 
were so full of faults,” and I have heard 
others who should know better cry, 
“Now we will have a militant organ- 
ization and force the companies to do 
this and that.” 


Names Won’t Hurt Me! 


Force! That’s the whole keynote— 
force, backed by the boycott and the 
mob. Mob power can be a wonder- 
ful influence for good if properly led, 
and just as dangerous under “red hot 
and righteous” direction. We _ will 
never cure our evils by lining up our 
agents on one side and the companies 
on the other. Leaders, using the “red 
hot and righteous” manner will never 
lead us far. Their success may be 
spectacular and interesting, but it is 
bound to be temporary. 

For twenty years I have heard at- 
tacks on the subjects mentioned above. 
The mutuals are still with us and the 
only sure way to beat them is by meet- 
ing their cost and service and not by 
calling them socialists and outcasts. 
There are and always will be com- 
panies that are not members of the 
rating bureaus. We may not have un- 





derwriter branches, but we do have 
fleets of companies which answer the 
same purpose; some companies, when 
they cannot get satisfactory represen- 
tation in established agencies, will turn 
to the banks, and all companies will 
continue to experiment with unquali- 
fied agents, hoping to develop them 
into worthy representatives. If they 
succeed in one out of twenty cases, it 
is a good average. 

Rating bureaus and loss adjustments 
will always be subjected to criticism 
as long as they are managed by human 
beings, and it is also human nature 
for an agent to think he is underpaid. 

We have some faults in our business, 
but so has every business; and we 
have no more, perhaps less, than most 
of them. 


On the Mourner’s Bench 


If the agents of today think they 
are downtrodden, consider the auto- 
mobile dealer. Talk with any of Mr. 
Ford’s, General Motors’ or Chrysler 
dealers and you will get some idea 
of what a principal can expect, demand 
and enforce of his agents. 

We must never let the “red hot and 
righteous” orators led us to overlook 
the fact that after all the companies 
are the principals in our business and 
might attempt, if they care, to dissolve 
at any time the very cordial and easy 
going relationship that exists between 
themselves and their agents. Some of 
the largest premium producers in the 
world have been made to realize this. 
Witness the trend to appoint estab- 
lished brokers as agents in the larger 
cities, thereby eliminating the agent. 

The greatest assurance the Ameri- 
can agency system has that it will con- 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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A Comprehensive Policy 
Ohio Agents, Hard Hit Through Rate Reductions, 





Search for a Premium Stimulant and Think They 
Have Found it in the Comprehensive Fire Policy 


ERE the companies and their 
agents truly have a common 
problem. That in itself is note- 

worthy, for unlike many of the “com- 
mon problems” in which there is noth- 
ing in common except the fact of a 
problem, the matter of reduced fire 
company premium volume with result- 
ant operating inefficiency and increased 
overhead expense ratio is of equal and 
similar importance to home office and 
agency, and any normal and sound cure 
will inure to the benefit of both. 

That the volume decrease has been 
acute cannot be denied. I write of the 
State of Ohio where the 1930 figures 
are now at least 20 per cent below last 
year. The outlook for 1931 is, indeed, 
even darker, for the liberalizing of the 
term rule which went into effect May 
29, 1929, helped swell the writings of 
che latter half of that year and the 
first half of this year, to the detriment 
of next year. A great part of the com- 
mercial and industrial business is now 
converted to the term basis, and we 
see in 1931 a year which will be skipped 
in this three-year cycle we have cre- 
ated. 

Some adjustment in expenses can be 
made, for fewer policies will need be 
written, but complete organizations 
must be maintained, and while the 
term rule will definitely permit of some 
reduction in the mechanics of doing 
business, we still have the problem of 
constant reduction in rate with no 
equalizing reduction in overhead. 

As we look into the future we see 
that in all probability fire company 
loss experience will continue to show a 
gradual improvement, and in_ such 
event it must follow that rates will 
work to lower and lower levels. That 
which is economically correct is a try- 
ing process to those in the business, for 
we are all geared to a relationship of 
accounts to premium volume, effort to 
income. 

The general reduction of fire rates 
applying to dwellings, apartments, 
household goods, and similar preferred 
business, effective in this State as of 
July 27, 1929, and amounting to 


roughly 15 per cent, was a body blow 
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At the request of the other local 
boards in Ohio, the Cleveland Board 
appointed a committee of three of 
its members to represent the State 
in the matter of a comprehensive 
policy. The author, a Fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of America and 
a frequent contributor to the columns 
of The Spectator, is one of those 
appointed, the other two being John 
W. Frazier and C. O. Ransom. 
Though the proposition under dis- 
cussion is limited to Ohio, the sub- 
ject is one of general interest. 
—FEditor’s Note 




















to this relationship, for in spite of an 
increase in accounts there has resulted 
a decrease in premium volume, and 
equal efforts are producing a lessened 
income. The saving in dollars and cents 
to the average householder is trivial, 
and is not, in itself, much of an in- 
ducement to carry more insurance. 
The difference does manifest itself in 
the larger values found in apartment 
buildings, but these were already on 
an 80 per cent co-insurance basis for 
the most part, and are remaining there. 
We drop a few dollars here and a few 
dollars there—and approximately 15 
per cent of our premium volume from 
these desirable classes is gone, and 
there is no reduction in the expense of 
handling this business. 

Now the one great ray of hope lies 
in the fact that the public was not 
demanding this reduction. We are not 
unmindful of the interest shown from 
time to time by gentlemen with a flare 
for politics, nor of certain other con- 
ditions in the business itself traceable 
to the recent era of prosperity, but the 
agents out mingling with the people 
know there was no popular demand 
for lower rates on these classes, and 
that we could have continued to collect 
the same money by giving a _ better 
package of protection. The answer, 
then, is something in the way of a 
comprehensive policy. Let’s wrap up 
a good full bundle of insurance—and 
get back our premium volume. 

The idea, of course, is not new. 
Many groups have worked and are 
working along that line, combining the 





coverage offered by the fire companies, 
or by the casualty companies, or by 
both. In Great Britain it is not un- 
usual to include even the hazards of 
“thunderbolts and suffragists.” 

In Ohio a committee of local agents 
has been actively collecting informa- 
tion since the beginning of the year, 
earnestly endeavoring to ascertain just 
what can be sold that part of the 
public involved in the 1929 rate re- 
duction, and the easiest and most cer- 
tain way of selling it. The public it- 
self has been asked what it will buy, 
and agents from one border of the 
State to another have been asked what 
can be sold, and with this help some 
conclusions have’ been __ tentatively 
reached which are calculated to point 
a way of reestablishing the fire com- 
pany premium volume of Ohio—and 
increase it very substantially over 
1928, all other factors of the business 
remaining equal. ; 

The local boards and this committee 
are agreed that a standard compre- 
hensive policy, applicable to all parts 
of this State, at a rate that will re- 
coup the 1929 reduction and secure 
approximately $0.10 per $100 for three 
years in addition, will solve the problem 
for both home office and agent, and 
that it can be sold and sold profitably. 
It should become the standard policy 
for habitational risks* (including 
household goods in suites in mercan- 
tile buildings and in residential hotels, 
but not in commercial hotels nor in 
storage warehouses), and it should 
bear the word “Standard” in its title 
on the filing page. It should not sim- 
ply serve as an alternative for the 
present fire coverage as to this class 
of risk, but eventually should supplant 
it. 

This policy should be a new specially 
drafted single amount contract, i. e.. 
the amount of coverage against each 
of the additional hazards we will de- 
scribe below should h exactly the 
same, and these in tu’ exactly the 
same as the fire coverage. It should not 
be permissible to insure a house for 
$10,000 against fire, $5,000 against 





*If it should prove practicable to extend 
this to mercantile lines, so much the better. 
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windstorm, $1,000 against aircraft 
property damage, and so on. There 
should be but one space in which to 
indicate the amount of the policy, and 
in this case it will be $10,000 which 
will apply to each and every hazard 
included. This is the only way to get 
insurance to value on the side-lines, 
and must be the means to an attrac- 
tive comprehensive rate. It should be- 
come the standard proposition, just as 
fire and lightning in equal amounts 
long has been. Was anyone used to 
asking for $10,000 fire and $5,000 
lightning, with a reduction from the 
published dwelling house rate? 

It is true that an opportunity should 
exist for those grudgingly complying 
with the requirements of a mortgagee, 
to secure present fire coverage at the 
present rate, on demand (which will 
be touched upon below), but this can 
be discouraged and the mortgagee can 
be taught to insist upon the compre- 
hensive contract which will cover many 
more hazards at little more money. 
Those three-year items which have not 
yet felt the present rate can be stepped 
up to the proposed new comprehensive 
rate without experiencing much pain. 
In any event, the present individual 
rates for the side-lines if written sepa- 
rately would stand, so that an assured 
desiring $10,000 fire and $5,000 wind- 
storm would find he must pay almost 
as much for it as a comprehensive 
policy would cost. 

The “Supplemental Contract” now in 
use in eastern underwriter territory 
is, the writer believes, the least desir- 
able of the three ways in which com- 
prehensive coverage can be granted. 
It must be borne in mind that the less 
aggressive agents will find it easier to 
go on writing their risks as heretofore 
because the addition of the rider is an 
extra operation; and the skeptical as- 
sured will feel he is being sold a lot 
of special trimmings. 

The next more desirable method 
would be a two-item policy, with two 
blanks for rate and two for premium, 
the first item being fire and lightning 
and the second item a grouping of the 
allied coverages. No “amount” blank 
would be provided, for it must be a 
single amount as shown at the top of 
the face of the policy. Thus the indo- 
lent agent is spared the arduous task 
of attaching any extra papers, and the 
skeptical assured notes that the policy 
seems to come that way—trimmings 
and all. 

The third way is the ideal way, all of 
the hazards being recited just as fire 
and lightning now are, in which case 
the agent doesn’t have to do a thing 
but send it out just as it is printed, and 
the skeptical assured doesn’t even get 
curious about it. 

Now in order to accommodate those 
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assureds insisting upon fire and light- 
ning only, the added coverages might be 
endorsed out, and this should be made 
as obnoxious as possible to the agent 
(to influence him to sell it as it comes), 
and when the assured sees a promi- 
nently labeled “Exclusion Endorse- 
ment” he gets on the defensive and be- 
gins to think he ought to have the 
standard commodity. 

It is essential that the comprehensive 
policy become the standard policy as to 
these classes. The psychology must be 
“use the standard product”; and the 
mechanics must be “the easiest thing to 
do is use it just as it comes.” 

To adopt this third plan means a 
greater assortment of company sup- 
plies because one State will not permit 
one thing and another State will not 
permit another thing, but that is not 
an obstacle in Ohio (nor probably four 
other Western Union States), and if 
several extra sets of supplies will bring 
in an extra million dollars of premium 
it will justify itself. The manufacturer 
goes to far greater lengths to bring in 
an additional market. We have a mer- 
chandising problem here, and _ the 
method of attack should be to find out 
what the public will buy and then devise 
a way to produce it—not to list all 
the things it would be hard to do and 
offer the public the questionable result. 
Shall we think forward or backward? 

The need of speed in getting such a 
plan under way is readily seen in the 
fact that each month that slips by gives 
thousands of assureds a taste of the 
present low rates, and increases the 
work of converting them back to higher 
cost. In addition there is discussion of 
reducing the windstorm rate which has 
been so lucrative here—a step which 
should not precede inauguration of the 
comprehensive plan. The pity is that 
the 1929 reduction in fire rate was made 
at all. It could have been tied into a 
plan of this sort so easily that scores 
of insurance buyers with whom we have 
talked have openly expressed surprise 
at our not having done it. Had that 
been done in 1929 we would have been 
swelling our premium volume on this 
class of business to new high figures 
even in these times of general depres- 
sion. 

The hazards we propose to include 
are limited to those insured against by 
companies holding the usual fire com- 
pany charter. Only a few fire compa- 
nies have casualty charters and not all 
have casualty running mates. The 
forms written by the typical fire com- 
pany seem to lend themselves to the 
problem, and avoid complications; just 
as Ohio lends itself well as an experi- 
mental unit (merchandising counsel 
would call it a zone test) because it 
has been a profitable and desirable field, 
its agents coonerate among themselves, 
almost every fire company is entered to 
do business in it. it has no standard fire 
policy law and the rates now applying 
to the side-lines are practically uniform 
throughout the area. Thus it would 
yield a broad company experience, 
would be assured an aggressive agency 
trial. would give promise of profit, and 
would lend itself to rating in that the 
“Dwelling House Schedule” would be 
printed with tables refigured to show 
comprehensive rates, varying as now 
with fire protection from which a speci- 
fied lump sum could be deducted from 
any figure shown, the lump sum repre- 
senting the loading for the comprehen- 
sive coverages. This sum would be con- 
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stant in any part of the State and under 
all conditions of fire protection. Thus 
a comprehensive dwelling rate in a city 
may be .55 per $100 for three years 
and in the country may be .90 on the 
same basis. If the insured insists that 
the side-lines be endorsed out the sum 
of, say, .20 may be subtracted from 
either of the above figures, the .20 
representing the wholesale grouping of 
the allied coverages. The remaining 
fire only rate of .35 and .70 are the 
fire rates now in force. 

It will be necessary that a pro rata 
contribution clause be incorporated in 
the form, making the fire coverage the 
basis of contribution on all items of 
coverage. This will prevent an assured 
securing $5,000 comprehensive and 
$5,000 fire only, when he wants $5,000 
windstorm protection. Moreover, there 
probably ought to be a clause stipulat- 
ing that in consideration of the favor- 
able comprehensive rate, a policy re- 
duced or exhausted by any one of the 
added hazards insured against shall be 
discharged in similar amount as to the 
remaining added hazards with no re- 
turn premium therefor. 

The hazards for which there seems to 
be demand are fire, lightning, full sim- 
ple explosion, windstorm, hail, aircraft 
and landcraft property damage, and 
riot and civil commotion. Bridging-the- 
gap should be included to avoid any 
break in the continuity of the protec- 
tion. Earthquake is regarded of too lit- 
tle significance in Ohio to justify the 
probable increase in rate it would re- 
quire; and rents and rental values, 
which are not hazards, but consequen- 
tial losses, are more readily adaptable 
to a separate item in the form. 

The problem of shifting over from 
the old form to the new would require 
careful planning, and it is the conclu- 
sion of the committee that the free com- 
petition of all agents among themselves 
cannot be interfered with. Cancella- 
tion and rewriting is undesirable be- 
cause of the consequent bunching of ex- 
pirations, but this can be avoided by 
the preparation of temporary or in- 
terim endorsements by means of which 
the present outstanding policies may, 
for a pro rata additional premium, be 
broadened into comprehensive policies 
until normal expiration. The process 
would be to forward notices to all as- 
sureds and perhaps make newspaper 
announcements over the signatures of 
local boards that such endorsements 
may be had. Those assureds accepting 
the endorsements will be nicely pre- 
pared for renewal on the comprehensive 
basis, and the endorsement premium for 
the unexpired term will serve as an 
easy step to a full three-year compre- 
hensive premium. The unused endorse- 
ments should be called in after perhaps 
six months or a year (depending upon 
the experience developed), the compre- 
hensive policy thereafter being the only 
one recognized by the Audit Bureau for 
this class of risk (even though the 
added coverages be endorsed out leav- 
ing only the present protection). The 
danger of bunching expirations will 
have been safely passed. 

The loading of the fire rate to cover 
these allied hazards is something I 
have left to the last because it is rec- 
ognized to be the prerogative of the 
companies. Its importance to the suc- 
cess of the plan is, however, second only 
to the fundamental one-amount-insur- 
ance-to-value concept. The published 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Gross Earnings Forms 


By LAURENCE E. FALLS 





Vice-President, The American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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N any exposition of use and occu- 
| ite forms, enterprising agents 

are most interested in how the terms 
of coverage may be applied to the in- 
surable values as they appear in the 
books of account kept by the insured. 
The agent is entitled to presume that 
the insurance company will apply the 
necessary underwriting regulations and 
restrictions and, in fact, if the policy 
is properly prepared by the agent, with 
a full understanding both of the policy 
intent and of the actual requirements 
of the customer, there is less need for 
elaborate underwriting rules in the 
home office. The use and occupancy 
form permitting coverage under two 
items, the second of which permits in- 
surance of ordinary payroll for a term 
of ninety days at pro rata rates. It 
is possible that a full understanding of 
the application of this form to the 
needs of the buyer touches ail the im- 
portant phases of use and occupancy 
insurance. 


The features of this co-insurance U. 
and O. form which are new in the 
writing of such policies, include: 


1. Coverage of expense for heat, 

light and power, without charging 

a premium upon the annual 

amount of such expense. 

2. The calculation of a premium upon 
the assured’s gross expenses, ex- 
cluding the expense of heat, light 
and power. 

. The insurance on ordinary payroll 
for less than the amount of such 
payroll over an annual period. 
Many questions are asked concern- 

ing these new features in all of the 

States where this form is being used, 

including New York State, among 

which the following questions are 
typical: 

Will the company pay the amount 
of heat, light and power expense if 
it be an actual loss to the assured, in 
addition to the face of the policy if 
such is absorbed by an actual use and 
occupancy loss before calculating the 
amount of its loss of expense for heat, 
light and power? 

Is it necessary to insure an amount 
of ordinary payroll under item 2? 

Is it the intention that the amount 
under item 2 shall be 25 per cent of 
the annual ordinary payrollé 

Does the language of the co-insur- 
ance clause require the assured to pay 
premium on GROSS earnings and col- 
lect a loss on NET earnings only? 


we) 
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Is it fair to collect a premium on 
one amount when, presumably, the 
form undertakes to return an amount 
which may be less than that on which 
the premium is based? 

Is this a gross earnings form, and if 
so, why? 

If there were reasons why the com- 
panies prepared this form, what are 
the reasons? 

The answers to these questions and 
the reasons for asking them are not 
academic—they are intensely practical, 
if the agent expects to explain the 
coverage to an intelligent buyer of in- 
surance, and equally necessary to the 
adjuster who undertakes to settle a 





Red Hot and Righteous 


(Concluded from page 26) 





tinue in its present very satisfactory 
state is the fact that the great com- 
pany organizations cannot seem to stay 
crganized or to agree upon any sys- 
tem for a great length of time. This 
competition among companies for 
agency favor, and through that for 
premium income, is the saviour of our 
business. 

Above all, do not let the “red hot 
and righteous” one persuade you that 
the solution of all our troubles lines 
in State aid or control. When we ad- 
mit that we are not capable of han- 
dling our own affairs and appeal to 
the politicians for assistance, our end 
is in sight. 

In my opinion, the final solution will 
lie in the hands of the great groups 
of companies, with the cooperation of 
the saner and more experienced agents 
and brokers. It will be impossible to 
arrive at any scheme that will please 
everybody or that will work perfectly 
without some alteration from time to 
time. 

No matter what the outcome may be, 
I am sure that the agent who ren- 
ders the best public service and pro- 
duces the largest premium income will 
not suffer. So do not be overworried 
by the “red hot and righteous” ones 
and waste time which should be spent 
on soliciting. Just plug along every 
day and study your business and don’t 
worry. If we all did that there would 
be no unqualified agents and fewer 
problems. 





A speech delivered before the Orange County 
Local Agents Association at Port Jervis, N. J. 


loss under these co-insurance use and 
occupancy forms, which are designated 
in New York State, numbers 7 and 8, 
one for manufacturing and the other 
for non-manufacturing assured. 

In an attempt to answer these queries 
specifically, we would first state a prin- 
ciple on which we think all practicable 
use and occupancy forms should be 
prepared. The contract should under- 
take to reimburse the assured for his 
net loss, consisting of net profit and 
expenses which are unavoidable under 
the circumstances, and for the dura- 
tion of the loss under consideration, 
and the premium should be calculated 
upon all the value which may con- 
tribute to the net loss, if the assured’s 
business be interrupted by fire. Pos- 
sibly this method of premium calcula- 
tion was not before viewed in quite 
this light until the co-insurance clause 
was incorporated in the use and occu- 
pancy form; but the principle as we 
have stated it, is one of the six basic 
principles of insurance and dates back 

(Concluded on page 41) 


A Comprehensive Fire 
Policy 
(Concluded from page 29) 


figures of this State lead us to believe 
that a loading of .20 for three years 
is not far out. The present cost of the 
allied coverages on a three-year basis 
is .875. The difference is so sharp 
as to perhaps seem absurd at first 
glance, but having in mind the wide 
spread with fair insurance to value as 
against the present meager takings, a 
compilation of a year’s figures trans- 
lated to the comprehensive basis ap- 
pears to warrant expectation of both 
premium volume and_ underwriting 
profit. 

A study of the volume of premiums 
and ratio of losses for these various 
allied lines as they have prevailed in 
Ohio in past years would seem to bear 
out not only the possibility but the de- 
sirability of the comprehensive form, 
at some such rate as suggested above, 
from the viewpoint of the companies 
and the producers. To the public it 
will mean that the old fire rate on a 
one-family protected, dwelling which 
was reduced in 1929 from .45 to .35 
will now go back to .55. It will take 
some missionary work to line up those 
who have tasted the .35, but will be 
easy as to those who have never paid 
less than .45. Again, I say, the more’s 
the pity it wasn’t done in 1929, and 
the longer the delay the harder we 
are making our task. 
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General Surety Writes 
Insurance Swan Song 


Bids Farewell to Insurance 
Field to Enter Mort- 
gage Banking Lines 





$5,000,000 Dividend Declared 





“Mystery” Company of Surety 
Business Has Refused New 
Business Since September. 


Complete retirement from the in- 
surance field in favor of entry into 
other lines, and a declaration of a 
$5,000,000 cash dividend, is announced 
today by the General Surety Company, 
through its executive vice president, 
E. J. Donegan. 

The company will retain upon its 
own books premiums aggregating some 
$60,000 per annum, covering contingent 
obligations on investment guarantees 
issued for its affiliated corporations. It, 
therefore, proposes to maintain its cor- 
porate structure, with a capital of $2,- 
500,000 and an equal amount of sur- 
plus. If the proposal is approved by 
the stockholders at a special meeting to 
be held on December 12th, approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in excess of the 
$5,000,000 thus retained will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders in cash. 

Negotiations are now under way be- 
tween General Surety and one of the 
leading multiple line companies for the 
reinsurance of all the former’s general 
lines. The company, it is learned, has 
been quietly declining all new business 
submitted since the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and the present announcement 
of complete withdrawal from insurance 
is merely declaratory of a decision then 
formulated but not published until to- 
day. 

The reasons given for the action 
taken are perhaps more startling than 
the retirement itself. For several years, 
there has been much discussion in the 
insurance press concerning the influx 
of new companies and the competitive 
conditions thus created. That these 
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E. J. Donegan 


conditions have not been cverrated is 
best evidenced by the fact that the 
largest of the new companies, which 
has been the beneficiary of both an in- 
vestment and an underwriting profit, 
and which has deliberately marked 
time for a year in order to preserve its 
present freedom of choice, now volun- 
tarily abandons the insurance field for 
more profitable operations. It is un- 
derstood that most of the $5,000,000 
relinquished by General Surety goes to 
National American Company, which 
holds a majority of the stock, and these 
funds should become immediately pro- 
ductive in the latter’s mortgage, bank- 
ing and realty lines. 

Beginning business early in 1928, 
with a capital and surplus of $8,500,- 
000, the General Surety Company, fre- 
quently referred to as the “mystery” 
company, because no announcement of 
its plans was then obtainable, was first 
thought of as intending to confine it- 
self to investment guarantees. It did 
not begin its active underwriting ca- 
reer until late in 1929, when it had a 
capital, surplus and voluntary reserves 
totaling over $13,250,000. 

In December, 1929. on the recommen- 
dation of the management that the 
capital funds were excessive in propor- 

(Concluded on page 35) 


Liability State Funds 
. Called “Illogical” 


Doctor McCahan Says They 
Do Not Conform with 
American Philosophy 








At Insurance Federation 





Professor in Wharton School of 
Finance Delivers Address on 
the Automobile Problem 


The operation of a liability insurance 
plan by the state government is not in 
conformity with American govern- 
mental philosophy in the opinion of 
Dr. David McCahan, assistant profes- 
sor of insurance in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. “I cannot 
conceive of the state through an in- 
surance fund or even through a mon- 
oplistic mutual association, controlled 
and regulated by public officials, being 
put into the position of defending one 
citizen against the other,” Dr. Mc- 
Cahan told the members of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America at their 
annual meeting in the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Monday afternoon. 

Dr. McCahan pointed out that the 
state was placed in a illogical position 
when it operated an insurance fund be- 
cause of the fact that it might be 
called upon to defend, in the case of 
an automobile accident, a person who 
was actually guilty of the charge 
presented against him. 

In his widely diversified speech in 
which he described and commented 
upon all forms of state insurance, Dr. 
McCahan dwelt particularly on auto- 
mobile liability insurance laws. He 
described the Massachusetts compul- 
sory law, the A.A.A. bill, which he said 
would undoubtedly increase the per- 
centage of insured drivers as it was 
enacted in various states. He spoke of 
the Marx bill as a wide departure from 
the principle of liability insurance be- 
cause it endeavors to stipulate the 
amount of liability in any one case. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Romans, setting up thereby an ideal of 
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W. B. Bailey, Travelers’ Economist, 
Attacks Unemployment Insurance 


Speaker at Insurance Federation Meeting Points Out 
Fallacies in Dole Plans; Harry Wadsworth 
Elected President; New Finance Plan 


By R. H. MonaGHAN 


TALL, thin man, with the bearing of one who knows what he 
is talking about, told the Insurance Federation of America at 
its Monday afternoon session this week that State fund unemploy- 


ment insurance schemes are “the bunk.” 


He was Dr. William B. 


Bailey, Ph.D., and economist, of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
and the attention he received at the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Federation was far more than complimentary ; it denoted active 
interest, and the fact that unemployment insurance in any of its 
forms is a moot question among insurance underwriters these days. 


Insurance companies, Dr. Bailey 
said, would find themselves in a “tick- 
lish situation” if they endeavored to 
undertake unemployment insurance. It 
is the only form of coverage, he said, 
which allows the assured to decide 
when he will collect indemnity, and he 
implied that the moral hazard would 
be incalculable. An indefinite amount of 
trouble would be encountered, he de- 
clared, in computing rates, because of 
the fact that many industries are af- 
fected by progress and because the pre- 
dicting of cyclical depressions is the 
most uncertain form of guesswork. 

“Don’t be stampeded by what you’re 
going to hear about conditions in this 
or other countries,’ said Dr. Bailey. 
“And don’t sit supinely by and let a 
lot of hair-brained legislation be put 
on our statute books this year which 
will tend to destroy those principles 
which made this country great. 

“Before you talk about unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes, look around 
for alternatives. There are plenty of 
them, and they will do more toward 
alleviating unemployment than any 
form of dole.” 

Here the speaker listed President 
Hoover’s construction plan which was 
instituted last March and which Dr. 
Bailey said was working remarkably 
well. He mentioned and thought well 
of the new $150,000,000 appropriations 
bill which Congress is now consider- 
ing. He advocated that during times 
of prosperity the Government, Federal, 
State, and municipal, plan and set up 
reserves for construction work during 
times of depression. ‘Now is the time 
for projects of expansion,” he said; 
“labor is cheap and easy to get, and 
money is plentiful.” 

Speaking of the “stagger” system of 
employment. Dr. Bailey said he 
heartily approved of a plan which 
would reduce the working hours and 
days of men presently employed in 
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order to benefit those who are out of 
jobs. 

He said that there are now 5,000,000 
men, or one-eighth of the nation’s 
working power now out of work. If 
one quarter of the men now employed 
were placed on half time and their 
places taken for the rest of their work- 
ing time by those now out of work, 
there would be neither necessity nor 
demands for unemployment insurance. 
Or if one-half of the employed men 
would surrender their jobs for one- 
quarter of employed time, the same 
results would be accomplished. 

He told of Professor Carver’s (Har- 
vard) thrift plan, which calls for the 
saving of 5 per cent of a worker’s 
annual earnings during prosperity as 
a bulwark during times of depression. 
If such g plan were universally in 
effect, and if the cyclical periods oc- 
curred every ten years, a man would 
be able to live for nine months without 
employment and without reducing his 
living expenses, Dr. Bailey said. 

He also advocated, if any form of 
unemployment insurance is to be taken 
up, the plan of Professor Paul Douglas 
of the University of Chicago, which 
would set up a reserve fund established 
by workers under the direction of a 
joint board controlled by industry. The 
plan would evolve rates similar to those 
charged for workmen’s compensation, 
and would limit indemnity to 15 weeks 
after two week’s unemployment. The 
efficacy of this plan, he said, was that 
the State would have nothing to do 
with it unless it failed, and he doubted 
that it would fail. 

He occupied some time in discussing 
the failure of European plans for un- 
employment insurance, and said, “they 
worked fine until hard times came 
along, and now none of them will ever 
be solvent again.” 

Dr. Bailey was introduced, following 
a brief presidential address which was 











At the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Federation 
of America the following were 
elected to office: 


President: Harry H. Wads- 
worth, of Syracuse, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Frank T. B. Martin, of 
Omaha. 


Vice-Presidents: James H. Car- 
ney, Boston; Arthur E. Childs, 
Boston; Thomas B. Donaldson, 
Newark; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; 
Edson S. Lott, New York City; 
J. B. Levison, San Francisco; 
Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; 
O. G. Strong, Cleveland, and 
George D. Webb, Chicago. 


Treasurer: John W. Morrison. 


Secretary: John T. Hutchin- 


son, Detroit. 











delivered by President Frank T. B. 
Martin, of Omaha, and which reviewed 
significant problems which had been 
presented to the insurance business 
during the past year. Mr. Martin 
spoke of the Massachusetts compul- 
sory automobile insurance law, the re- 
sults of which, he said, were far from 
satisfactory. He thought that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of that 
State regarding a monopolistic State 
fund would act as a deterrent to any 
similar measures in other States. As 
to acquisition costs, Mr. Martin spoke 
of the Texas and New Jersey laws 
with little approval. He said that he 
hoped that a solution of acquisition 
cost problems might be reached with- 
out further legislation. 

Dr. David McCahan, assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce in 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
next introduced and spoke on “State 
Insurance and the Automobile Prob- 
lem.” A summary of his address will 
be found elsewhere in this section of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

W. B. Wilson, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, struck a 
high chord during the afternoon’s meet- 
ing when he read a resolution describ- 
ing the Federation’s new financial 
plans. In the past many of the sup- 
porting members of the Federation 
have been stock casualty companies 
which are also members of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. These companies have preferred 
to make their contribution to the sup- 
port of the Federation through the 
Executives Association, and now a plan 
has been worked out whereby a large 
part of the expenses of the Federation 
will be underwritten through this chan- 
nel. Other companies, fire, casualty or 
life, stock or mutual, in the future may 
make their contributions individually 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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O,; COURSE, not every trusted 
| é employee steals. In nine cases out of ten, however, it will be 
found that the employees who have stolen were the ones least 

. . suspected by their employers as likely to go wrong. 
ST ON AE ee eee It is fine to have confidence in the integrity of one’s fellow 
class of business, FD representatives men. Bitter experience proves, however, that in business it pays 
have the advantage of being able tocom- to buttress belief with solid assurance wherever possible. For 


mand the assistance of the members of human nature is not a quantity that can be accurately measured or 
an organization which has specialized efectively controlled. 
in the underwriting of all forms of That's why Fidelity Bonds are a necessary adjunct to sound busi- 


ee ne See Mee A ee eee ness. By providing security against loss in the event of an em- 


ployee’s dishonesty, Fidelity Bonds enable employers to conduct 
their enterprises without fear of the consequences of misplaced 


[Dy confidence. 
FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY of MARYLAND 
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Occidental Indemnity Posts 
for Hord and Caldwell 





Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Men 
Assume Corresponding Posi- 
tions in Mate Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 9.— 
Eugene V. Hord has been elected vice- 
president; Lester M. Caldwell, as- 
sistant vice-president, and Edward V. 
Mills, secretary, of the Occidental In- 
demnity Company, according to the 
announcement of President J. B. Levi- 
son of the Fireman’s Fund Group of 
companies. These executives also hold 
the same positions in the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company. Charles R. 
Page, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, who is making a business trip 
to New York is traveling East with 
Mr. Hord. 

A certificate of authority to operate 
in Maine and New Hampshire for 
surety and casualty business has been 
granted to Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company. The company is now author- 
ized to do business in 19 States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. 








Attack Nebraska Taxi Liability 
Insurance Law 

LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 5.—The Inde- 
pendent Cab Owners’ Association has 
intervened in Supreme Court in an 
action brought by drivers of automo- 
biles of their own that they use in 
taxi service to have declared uncon- 
stitutional the law enacted in 1929, 
which requires all operators of public 
vehicles to take out liability insurance, 
put up securities or give surety bonds. 

They assert that the insurance com- 
panies charge $400 a year for the 
amount of insurance that the Railway 
Commission requires them to carry, 
which sum is confiscatory, and their 
financial condition makes it impossible 
for them to put up securities or give a 
surety bond. If they increase rates 
they cannot meet the competition of 
the taxicab fleets which can carry 
blanket insurance. The result, they 
allege, is to deprive them of equal pro- 
tection of the law and to take their 
property without due process. 


Mutual Men Hold Conventions 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents was held this week in the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, at the 
same time as the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. Both conventions will hold a 
joint banquet on Saturday evening at 
which the chief speakers will be Con- 
gressman James M. Beck of Philadel- 
phia and James Schermerhorn, Detroit 
newspaper publisher. 
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BULLETIN 
Chicago Club Election 

TTT TUT TUM 

Chicago, Dec. 10.—The Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of Chicago re- 
elected Gordon G. Fox, of Marsh and 
McLennan as president, and Frank C. 
MeVicar, of the Hartford Accident, as 
vice-president at the annual meeting 
Tuesday night. Stephen P. Armstrong, 
of Fred S. James & Company, was 
named secretary, and D. J. Donohue, of 
the Royal Indemnity Company, as 
treasurer. Executive committeemen 
elected included Walter Faraday, New 
Jersey; W. O. Schilling, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty; A. G. Stanten, 
Fidelity and Deposit; W. W. Steiner, 
Globe; A. A. Korte, Alexander and 
Company; J. L. Maehle, American, and 
R. E. Hall, Columbia. 





New officers of the Cook County Field 
Club were elected at the annual meet- 
ing on Monday night as follows: C. C. 
Hatcher, Hartford, president; R. Black, 
Northern of London, vice-president; L. 
C. Petterson, Sun, secretary-treasurer, 
and the following committeemen: C. P. 
Tracy, Aetna; D. A. Biokheart, Con- 
necticut; W. E. Bisbee, Fred S. James 
and Company; Harry M.~° Abernethy, 
Glens Falls; Jorn Gunderson, Hart- 
ford, and John M. Butt, Niagara Falls. 


Industrial Accidents Decrease 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Dec. 6.—There 
was a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in Ontario during the 
month of November, there being 4708 
accidents as compared with 5758 dur- 
ing October, and 7006 during Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

The total benefits awarded during 
November amounted to $592,582.96, of 
which $498,144.87 was for compensa- 
tion and $94,438.09 for medical aid. 

To date this year there have been 
64,573 accidents reported, as compared 
with 80,815 for the same period last 
year, and the total awards for com- 
pensation and medical aid amount to 
$6,792,286.22, as against $7,343,434.69 
for the corresponding period of 1929. 


DOCTOR McCAHAN SPEAKS 
(Concluded from page 31) 

He went on to say that automobile 
insurance is being considered in the 
popular mind as similar to workmen’s 
compensation coverages. Denying this 
analogy, he said that the automobile 
problem could not possibly be handled 
in the same manner as the industrial 
accident problem. 

For his scholarly and illuminating 
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Union Indemnity Elects 
W. G. Cannon 





Pacific Coast Manager Raised to 
Vice-Presidency; Des Moines 


Branch Is Opened 


Wesley G. Cannon, of San Francisco, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity Company and the 
New York Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Cannon has been manager of the San 
Francisco branch office and his duties 
will remain unchanged except that in 
his new position as vice-president he 
will be the Pacific Coast representative 
of the companies comprising the In- 
surance Securities Company group. 

At the same time the companies an- 
nounce the opening of their new branch 
office at Des Moines, Iowa, with E. H. 
Warner as manager. It will give ser- 
vice to the combined territories of 
Nebraska and Iowa. The new office is 
located at 716 Valley National Bank 
building. 

Coincident with this move the com- 
pany’s offices at Omaha, Neb., and 
Waterloo, Iowa, will be discontinued 
and the seat of their operations trans- 
ferred to the Des Moines branch. The 
local claim adjusting service for Ne- 
braska will be continued in Omaha. 
E. F. Moore, former manager of the 
Omaha branch, will serve the Ne- 
braska territory, with which he is very 
familiar, in the capacity of special 
agent. 


GENERAL SURETY RETIRES 


(Concluded from page 31) 
tion to the premium volume reasonably 
to be expected, dividends from capital 
funds and earnings totaling $4,210,000 
were declared, leaving a capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000. 

During 1929 and the early part of 
1930 the company made a survey of 
the agency field, meanwhile declining 
to make a single agency appointment. 
It never did appoint an agent; and in 
August, 1930, it finally withdrew from 
the direct writing field in favor of re- 
insurance. 

“The World,” says Mr. Donegan in 
his recommendation of that action to 
the directors, “may call it foolish of us 
to build up a $10,000,000 insurance cor- 
poration and then to tear it down again 
in three short years. We do not see 
it se.” 








address, Dr. McCahan drew a rising 
vote of thanks from his insurance audi- 
ence, and Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company, 
made an extemporaneous spaech con- 
gratulating him on his knowledge and 
delivery of the subject. 
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Arkansas, Good Territory 
For New Casualty Company 





A. B. Banks, President of Home 
Life, Pictures Conditions in 
Southwest 


CHIcAGO—The Arkansas field, at the 
present time, presents a golden oppor- 
tunity for a new and large casualty in- 
surance company, especially in view of 
the depressed conditions there due to 
the bank failures, declared A. B. 
Banks, president of the Home Life In- 
surance Company, and prominent bank- 
er of that region. 

Mr. Banks was in Chicago last week 
conferring with well known insurance 
men pointing out the excellent oppor- 
tunity, with the hope of having some 
new insurance capital enter the State. 

Mr. Banks, who was the head of the 
A. B. Banks chain of banks, and the 
Home Fire and the Home Accident of 
Arkansas, control of which was sold to 
Caldwell and Company, and recently 
failed, pointed out that the morale of 
Arkansas citizens at the present time 
is somewhat depressed, because of the 
bank failures and the insurance com- 
pany failures. He pointed out that for 
an insurance organization to enter the 
State with a view to forming a large 
company would at once attract the 
good will of the citizens and would 
have a stabilizing effect on the busi- 
ness conditions because of the manifes- 
tation of confidence in the future of 
the State. 

The Home Fire and the Home Acci- 
dent, he said, probably would have to 
be liquidated, which further indicates 
a place for new insurance capital in 
replacing the companies which went 
under. Incidentally, Mr. Banks de- 
clared that 60 per cent of the stock of 
the two companies is held by the Inter- 
Southern Life, which was sold last 
week to Machir J. Dorsey and associ- 
ates in the Keystone Holding Company 
of Hammond, Ind. 

Mr. Banks declared that a new in- 
surance company in Arkansas should 
start with capital and surplus of $1,- 
000,000 paid in. 











Stiff Demerit Rating Bill 


Proposed for Mass. 





Commissioner Brown Draws Up 
New 10,25 and 50 Per Cent Plan 


for Legislature’s Consideration 


Massachusetts drivers are going to 
be careful if Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Merton Brown has anything to 
say about it. He has prepared and 
sent to the incoming legislature, among 
a flock of other bills, a demerit rating 
bill which will penalize reckless drivers 
to the extent of 10, 25 or 50 per cent 
in higher liability insurance rates, ac- 
cording to their respective capabilities 
of driving. 

Classes of poor drivers, or those 
with high accident frequency, will be 
allocated by a board made up of three 
members, the commissioner presiding 
over two of his appointees. This board 
would be empowered to draw up rules 
and regulations regarding the placing 
of excess premiums, and the motor ve- 
hicle commissioner would be required 
to certify whatever information he pro- 
duced regarding accidents. 

In the event that the blow of 
excess premium fell upon any driver, 
his insurance carrier would be imme- 
diately notified, and if payment was 
not immediately made to them the of- 
fender’s license would be revoked forth- 
with. 

Mr. Brown has also aimed a blow 
at fraud artists, suggesting that a 
maximum penalty of five years’ im- 
prisonment be provided for any person 
who participated in the filing of a 
fraudulent accident claim. 

The commissioner has also suggested 
a bill providing for the insuring of 
groups of automobiles under the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law at 
fleet rates. 

Opposition to the demerit rating plan 
has already started under the leader- 
ship of Frank A. Goodwin, who says 
that the excess premiums charged 
would only be so much unearned rev- 
enue for insurance companies. 


W. B. Bailey, Travelers’ Economist, Attacks Unemploy- 


ment Insurance 
(Continued from page 33) 


or through their own organizations. It 
was stated that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters will be asked to un- 
derwrite a certain amount on behalf of 
the stock fire companies. 

Directly on the heels of this an- 
nouncement came the news that the 
headquarters of the Federation will 
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move from Detroit to New York, and 
the advisory board which has hitherto 
consisted of three members, will be in- 
creased to five. F. Robertson Jones 
was chosen as one of the new members, 
and will also be a member of the finance 
committee to pass upon vouchers for 
the Federation’s expenditures. 





Continental Reports 
CHICAGO—Excellent operating re- 
sults during 1930 for both the Con- 
tinental Casualty and Continental As- 
surance of Chicago were reported at 
the December meeting of the boards of 
directors. The directors were informed 
that despite a reduction of about 3 per 
cent in the premium income of the 
casualty company, the rate of profit on 
the business underwritten will be en- 
tirely normal, while the assurance com- 
pany, the life running mate, will end 
the year with an increase of about 10 

per cent in insurance in force. 





WHAT IS SCHEDULE RATING? 


Schedule rating is a system of merit 
rating used to adjust premium rates to 
varying physical hazards of risks in the 
same manual classification. The system 
takes the form of applying credits or 
debits to the manual rate in recognition 
of loss prevention measures and safe 
conditions, or the lack thereof. For in- 
stance, certain premium reductions 
might be made for machine guards, or 
elevator door interlocking devices or 
their absence might call for the im- 


pesition of an additional premium. 


These are refinements that a manual rate 
cannot take into consideration. The exist- 
ence of physical hazards is determined 
by personal inspection, and, more often 
than not, their elimination or modifica- 
tion is suggested by the insurance car- 
riers. Preventive measures are tested 
by the carriers, and only those of merit 


are approved. 


Schedule rating has been perfected by 
conference stock casualty companies to 
promote greater equity in rating and to 
stimulate the use of effective preventive 


measures, 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY 


revised to conform with Federal Estate Tax Law of 1928 


THE COST OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the means of closing many “hopeless” cases for 
large amounts. Agents attest its usefulness. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to protect the estates of those of moderate means, 
as well as men of wealth. A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: “No agent on earth could sell me life insurance, but I am going to buy a policy just 
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© RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED : 
Investigation Acquisition General Net Gain 
and and Field Adminis- Inspection Taxes, or Loss 
Adjustment Supervision trative and Bureau Licenses Total From 
PREMIUMS Losses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses and Fees Expenses Under- 
COMPANY EARNED Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred writing 
$ % % Q% % % % % % 
Aero Indemnity Co., New York City.......... 103,691 45.2 0.1 36.6 17.5 0.1 5.6 59.9 —5.1 
Aetna Cas. and Surety, Hartiord..... ...seesss 79, 404 23.6 4.9 29.6 15.6 0.3 3.1 53.5 22.9 
Attia Tale, TIAREORG 66 o.oo ccc sc decccecssece 4,629,313 27.8 14.0 25.0 11.6 6.0 2.3 58.9 13.4 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphiia.............3... 140, 561 26.4 4.7 53.1 5.0 8.2 5.1 76.1 — 2.5 
American Employers, Boston................ 443,011 39.3 6.2 29.7 §.7 3.4 2.5 50.5 10.2 
American Motorists, Chicago................. 91,311 40.6 5.2 3 3.6 1.6 2.6 23.8 35.6 
————|| American Reinsurance, N. Y. RE 269, 699 57.5 ae 39.7 6.6 0.1 6.0 52.4 —9.9 
American Surety, N. ¥.C... ....0c0.eseccseces 12, 694 4.6 1.9 50.8 22.0 0.6 10.1 85.4 10.0 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark................. 92,024 80.6 9.6 29.9 18.9 17.8 2.1 78.4 —59.0 
———_____ | Cariand/ General, N.Y. €..55..5.0cccecsccces 612 0.3 8.0 261.7 135.2 27.8 67.2 500.0 —400.2 
Century Indemnity, ERM a tccicaecccewe 351, 963 33.2 13.4 37.6 11.6 6.7 2.7 72.0 — 5.2 
YD Citizens Casualty, Utica...............000.-. 838 2.6 9.0 33.0 25.9 1.9 4.1 73.9 23.5 
Columbia Casualty, N. Y. C................. 299, 463 39.1 17.4 34.2 10.2 9.6 2.8 74.1 —13.3 
Commerce Casualty, Glens Falls............. 5 66.0 52 248.0 23.3 5.0 44.7 322.1 —288.2 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............... 1, 150, 254 36.8 13.9 23.0 8.5 (Po 1.5 54.2 9.0 
Concord Casualty and Surety, N. Y. ¥: Bre aus 964 xy pe rs 65.0 542.4 6.4 14.0 627.8 —527.8 
Consolidated Ind. and Ins. Co., N. Y. C....... 4,179 56.7 20.0 433.1 638.3 60.3 52.4 1204.2 —1160.9 
Constitution Ind., Philadelphia. EE ee 233,616 26.2 7.9 37.1 16.5 10.5 2.9 74.8 — 1.1 
Me. Continental Casualty, Co ae eet 565, 223 27.0 12.5 29.7 9.0 8.1 2.8 62.1 10.9 
Eagle Indemnity, N. Y.C.................06 477, 749 30.5 4.8 29.1 9.1 5.0 1.8 49.7 19.8 
Employers Liability Assurance, Boston........ 4,219, 140 45.6 10.4 23.7 8.2 5.3 2.5 50.1 4.3 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City......... 141,017 64.6 17.9 41.0 6.4 eas 4.0 69.3 —33.9 
—— Equitable Casualty and Surety, N. Y. C....... 119,356 48.1 6.4 —5.8 15.0 0.5 1.4 17.5 34.4 
European General Reinsurance, N. Y.C....... 684, 007 10.4 9.2 31.0 2.4 meee 3.3 45.9 43.6 
MNOGMROTEY Re Che c ccccrececeseceoscnencsues 313, 203 22.1 0.3 23.6 12.3 0.1 3.3 42.4 35.5 
Federal Surety, Davenport.................. 85,509 29.2 16.8 41.4 24.8 23 5.2 91.0 —20.3 
Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y. C............... 2,113,378 45.8 17.5 27.1 6.5 6.2 4.1 59.4 — 5.2 
First Reinsurance, Hartford.................. 104, 180 13.1 0.3 58.0 5.6 eee 0.9 64.7 22.1 
Praiene Sargey. he 8s Oo. os ackciccviciacencas 31,496 28.6 5.7 70.2 53.4 8.1 2.4 140.0 —68.6 
General Ace., F. & L., Philadelphia........... 1,767,467 37.6 10.2 24.8 5.9 4.1 2.1 47.0 15.4 
on General Indemnity, Rochester................ 163 en ere wee A ge) se ne 100.0 
General Reinsurance, N. Y. C................ 617,430 46.5 6.4 40.3 6.0 pene 2.1 54.7 — 1.3 
Glens Falls Indem., Glens Falls... 22.2 222177! 177, 655 35.6 4.7 47.2 11.8 3.8 a7 71.2 — 6.8 
Globe Indemnity, Newark Be Uae sce neato 2,719,505 35.3 8.2 25.2 7.4 5.8 2.5 49.1 15.7 
Pa. Great American Ind., N. Y.C................ 591, 425 48.1 4.0 25.7 17.5 9.2 1.7 58.1 — 6.2 
Guardian Casualty, Buffalo.................. 63, 236 33.8 7.0 22.5 17.1 0.1 1.5 48.2 18.0 
Hartford Ace. and Ind. Co., Hartford 2,774,716 38.8 9.2 24.2 11.8 7.3 2.0 54.6 6.6 
Js Hudson Casualty Co., Jersey City...... : 63, 380 53.2 9.0 36.2 23.8 5.5 1.3 75.8 —29.0 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia... . 1,530, 742 33.1 10.3 25.7 9.7 7.8 2.7 55.8 11.1 
Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia. . . . 977,060 46.5 9.0 26.9 11.0 4.3 2.9 54,1 — 0.6 
NS International Reinsurance, Los Angeles........ 350, 695 39.8 §.1 30.6 3.7 arte 1.1 40.5 19.7 
} Lloyds Casualty, N.Y. €:. isco scesiccsesecess 90, 276 62.3 13.4 75.1 70.5 7.1 5.5 171.6 —133.9 
London Guarantee and Acc., N. Y. C......... 1,128,884 20.2 15.0 21.9 8.1 6.6 2.6 54.2 25.6 
London & Lancashire, Hartford. ar arsanis acct 254,489 45.0 7.6 24.4 15.1 1.3 2.5 50.9 4.1 
ns Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............... 2,921, 731 39.2 15.0 26.1 75 3.3 1.8 53.3 7.5 
oY. Massachusetts Bond & Ins., Boston........... 872,554 31.0 10.9 25.3 8.6 1.9 2.5 49.2 19.8 
Merchants Indemnity, N. ¥.c er aalecle ce ceed —7,793 ns Foe ee a Pre pee Sita ode 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark.............. 918,347 35.4 20.2 25.6 21.3 7.5 1.7 76.3 —11.7 
a semenme National Casualty, Detroit.................. 35, 128 51.9 20.0 39.7 19.8 15.0 5.0 99.5 —51.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore......... 1,498, 080 36.6 10.5 24.1 6.8 2.8 2.5 46.7 16.7 
New Jersey Fid. & P. G., Newark............ 140,914 32.9 9.4 29.2 8.9 0.9 2.6 51.0 16.2 
New York Casualty, N. y. I eA 260, 730 §1.5 11.4 20.1 a3 3.6 1.4 43.7 4.8 
New York Indemnity, N. Y.C............... 656, 329 42.3 10.0 26.4 12.6 3.5 2.8 55.3 2.4 
| Norwich Union Ind., N. Y. C............... 381,416 19.8 10.8 27.6 8 5.7 2.1 54.5 25.7 
j Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp., N. Y.C........... 1,211,131 34.3 17.3 27.4 10.7 7.8 2.0 65.2 0.5 
Phoenix Indemnity, N. Y. C...............0% 355, 162 28.2 12.1 26.6 10.5 9.0 2.3 60.5 11.3 
Preferred Accident, N. Y. C..............000% 8,100 13.9 4.7 22.3 11.5 0.5 3.1 42.1 44.0 
Royal Indemnity, N. ¥o6 03... 6scccccecesc. 1,492, 255 28.9 5.4 23.8 8.6 5.6 3.0 46.5 24.6 
Saint Paul Mercury Ind., St. Paul............ 47,389 35.3 5.0 58.6 4.4 8.2 4.0 80.2 —15.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit.................+ 1,548,029 44.3 13.8 26.6 13.1 8.6 2.3 64.4 — 8.7 
Standard Surety & ow. Bes We hice cance 24,707 33.3 16.5 44.6 116.1 28.4 7.2 212.8 —146.1 
Sun Indemnity, N.Y... 2... ccc.ccccccccess 98, 660 26.8 8.1 23.2 9.2 2.4 2.7 45.6 27.7 
Transportation Indemnity, N. Y. C........... 61,222 28.2 16.5 37.6 25.0 10.0 0.1 89.2 —10.5 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford............... 235,017 33.5 7.2 25.4 12.3 0.2 2.2 47.3 19.2 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford................ 6, 281,581 31.0 12.5 25.4 10.3 7.0 2.8 58.0 11.0 
Union Indemnity, New nen Seales waewe ee 1,002, 632 30.1 31.8 24.7 15.7 1.0 2.1 75.4 — 5.5 
UsiiGed Weenanie, Ne We Cn ooo vc cccsavvicieccoes 43,073 48.4 Pee 99.2 10.2 ieee 4.1 113.5 —61.9 
United States Casualty, N.Y. G......0....2.: 1, 140,836 41.5 9.3 22.2 10.6 8.7 2.4 53.2 5.3 
U. S. Fid. & Guar., Baltimore................ 4,400,521 38.0 15.5 23.7 8.7 4.2 2.8 54.9 7.2 
U. Be Giameantee; Ne Wo Ci. ccc cose cvccweee 13, 032 Ree : ia Saas gece ates zaas dans 
Western Casualty, Chicago................2- 44,671 44.1 12.6 nae? 4.6 0.8 1.3 19.3 36.6 
Zurich Gen’l Acc. & Liab., Chicago........... 2,421,064 44.1 9.1 26.9 8.2 2.8 2.3 49.3 
AVERAGE RATIOS (By Totals)........ 36.7 12.0 26.1 17.8 55.9 7.4 
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Total Earnings 
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! g Total Earnings 
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w | High (Asked) 








ew | Capital Stock 
Outstanding 
S« | Book Value 
™e | Annual Dividend Rate’ 
oe | Annual Dividend Rate 
SS | Low (Bid) 


Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. . 


s 


: S| Par Value 


Aetna C.&S8.,Hartford. . 
Conning & oa Hart.. 


Curtis & 
_— Ins. (Fire), ) Hart. 


&Sse | Par Value 


S8s~ 


sams 
: S: 


Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Aetna Life, Hartford. . 
Conning & Co.,Hart.. é 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Amer. Equit., N. Y... 


ag gy Ane ge eae ene EO PR Bosto: 
Am ., Newark....| 6,681, : : : SOOT News H.D. Knoré Co. a 
eee .eeefeeee |] Mer. & Man. Fire, N’w 
Carting Sanger, N.Y. ee Lyon, Geiar C8, 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk. 
American Surety, N. Y.. 


C. — & Co,, Chi. 
National Cas., Detroit... 


nate re Bos... : 
A. Day & Co., Bos. race i epee ake Curtis & ", 
BD bet Co Bes cae an ee ee ea ee 
Boston Ins., Boston... . : : : OOL) lcs Net Gules Fine E Pitts. 
C. A. Day & Co., Bos. Wie iii AR! Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. ene Rae ee es, Ae A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Bronx Fire, N. Y : : 4 =) Re REA ‘Boston 
Lyon, Clokey & Co. Rs RE EER i) AAR om. 
Brooklyn Fire, Broo! ooklyn : : i 5) ie RS N. Hamp. Fire, Man. 
Lyon, Clokey & Co, ae Fe PASS es one 
i : : POOL: Nocces goo Day & Co., Inc., 


H.D. Knox & Goon 
N. Y. Fire, N 


Lyon, Chckey & Co.,, * 
New — 


C. : 
Old Colony Ins., Binton 
os wong 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi. oe wi lias cs flea 
: . : BOO. chovceboccate ess 6 Sarg 6, Gi 


oston pestis Bp, eer HD Knot Ge 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. eet igaad, eee. ines FS Pacific Fire, N. Y.. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart... ‘ : ; = |) Sees BREE Peo; eet. Fire, N.Y. 
Conning & Co. , Hart.. feed en, ES Curtis & New. 
Curtis Sanger, N.Y. ve .... {eee | Phoenix Ins,, artford... 
Chi.. y : : ae ie peery &Co., a: 


Continental Cas., 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi. oa _...Jeceefece.[eees || Presidential F.4M. rant 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ted Rae ee. C. Sincere & Co., ‘Chi... 
Continental Ins., N. Y... : ; : | ae BRR se Wash., rov aa 

Eagle Fire, Newark....| - : J Saewiiste 
Emp. Reins., Kan. City. i : v 51) Pain RS lenis! [ep ‘Bosto 
sk Co. of Am., HD ke 0 ice 
.89 ; .34 SAP are Rhode Is. Ins., Prov.... 
C. eae 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y..| 13,797,717 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark | 18,777,000 
A. Atkins Eee 


N. 
Reins. Life of Am. Chi. . 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi.. 
Security Ins. Co. of New 
a New Haven 


A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls . 


A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 
Globe Ins. , Pittaburgh. . 


Lyon, Clokey & Co.. 


Great Amer. Ins., Inc. Me ine Neco aia ae A, At 
N.Y ; : : =|) Rae Perera Sylvania In. Co, Pi 
Moaee = Clokey & Co. 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. aoe eee ae 
Hanover Fire, N.Y E : : : Leaeeee Travelers Ins., Hart 
Conning & Con tt » Hart. 


Cartine danger NY. ae 30 Nga ieee 
——o Buffalo. p : y |) ae Be Tes 


tate 

Laiodinee H.D. Knox & Co., Bos. . 

LS es See U.S. Fidelity & Goan” 
anty, Baltimore. .. : 

...| 80 U.S. Fire, New York... : oa ene 

ony ‘eee US Mer tin. NY, ; : .74]11.00]....| = - -|455 

.| 49 A Hind ae 310 Sal ited 

mAh Kise Vi FM : 76] 4.80|....|-..- 

95 pat 87 

Independent Fire Phi. 8.53) 9.95)—1. i) Ror Bees pe t oe . 


Lyon, Clokey & Co... Fee SRS SS ARE 
Ind. Indem., Phila 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08) 17.53)—7.3% PP 
















































































a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. f. Current rate. 
. Stock dividend. g. Annual rate. 
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Gross Earnings Forms 
(Concluded from page 30) 


to the days when the Phoenicians were 
in control of the bulk of the trade on 
the then known navigable waters of 
the globe. 

There has always been a question in 
preparing a work sheet for a use and 
occupancy policy regarding the amount 
that should be included in the insured 
value to cover the expense of heat, 
light and power. No one knows how 
much of this expense may continue 
after the fire, not knowing whether a 
fire, which causes even a total inter- 
ruption, may leave intact considerable 
physical values in the insured property, 
which must be protected by heat 
against the elements; nor whether the 
entire cost of light and power may go 
on even though the fire damage has 
seriously impaired the sales of the 
merchant or the output of the manu- 
facturer. This co-insurance use and 
occupancy form agrees to pay the net 
amount of such loss, and by eliminat- 
ing the value of these items from the 
required amount of insurance, saves 
the assured from the possibility of be- 
ing a co-insured by failure to include 
such value in his amount of insurance. 

The face of the policy is the insur- 
ing company’s limit of liability and 
if loss of net profit and other items 
of unavoidable expense exhaust such 
insured amount, there can be no extra 
payment made by the company to cover 
heat, light and power expense, nor any 
other item even though it be a net loss 
to the assured. 

It is optional with the assured 
whether any amount of insurance be 
carried under these forms to cover or- 
dinary payroll. A merchant or a 
manufacturer may decide that the pos- 
sibility of net loss to him in the matter 
of ordinary payroll for purely produc- 
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tive employees or clerks is too remote 
to necessitate protection by insurance. 
In that event, the entire amount of 
the policy will be written under item 
1, which insures against actual loss 
of net profit; fixed expense, including 
salaries of executives and other em- 
ployees necessarily retained during a 
period of interruption, excluding, how- 
ever, wages or ordinary payroll as de- 
scribed in item 2. 

The amount ordinary payroll upon 
which premium is charged, and to 
which amount the loss liability is lim- 
ited, is for ninety consecutive days. It 
may happen that the period of inter- 
ruption will cover ninety of the most 
productive days of the year, during 
which the ordinary payroll is higher 
than at any other season, and for this 
reason the amount insured under item 
2 should be the ordinary payroll for 
the ninety consecutive day period in 
the year when the greatest payroll is 
expended. This may be and frequently 
is greater than 25 per cent of the an- 
nual ordinary payroll. 

Unlike any other use and occupancy 
form in general use in the United 
States, this co-insurance form is a 
yearly form and contains no limit of 
liability on the company’s part for any 
period shorter than a year. We have, 
heretofore, had forms limiting the lia- 
bility for loss within a period of one 
day, one week, or one month; but this 
co-insurance form is on an annual 
basis, and the assured, to collect the 
full amount of his net loss of insured 
items, whether for a long or a short 
period of interruption, and whether 
such interruption be total or partial, 
is required only to have in force at the 
time of loss an amount of insurance 
equal to the value of those items on 
which he may suffer net loss, caused by 
the fire. 

It has been argued by drygoods re- 
tailers and some of the retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing assured, that 
for periods of interruption less than a 
year, they find it necessary to retain 
all their employees and continue to dis- 
burse all the items of expense, in un- 
diminished amounts, which constituted 
the cost of doing business before the 
interruption occurred. Of course this 
means that under a form with no daily, 
weekly, nor monthly limit of liability, 
the assured may collect, as his net loss, 
the full amount of his gross earnings 
for an uncertain period of interrup- 
tion. We have a recent case in point: 
A department store in a large Eastern 
ciay suffered a loss where the agreed 
period of interruption is less than a 
week, the owner argues, and reason- 
ably so, that he cannot diminish the 
amount of his outgo for expense. Since 
his income is curtailed, he has suf- 
fered a net use and occupancy loss and 


4l 


feels that he is therefore entitled to 
collect from the insurance companies 
under a co-insurance use and occupancy 
form, pro rata of one year’s gross 
earnings for the days of interruption, 
in the proportion that the interrupted 
business bears to the total business. 

If it could be established for what 
period of time this situation would en- 
dure in any given business, provision 
could be made in the form to insure 
on a gross earnings basis for such 
predetermined period, and on a net 
earnings basis for the remaining por- 
tion of the year. The insurance com- 
panies prepared a form on this theory, 
which was the Supplemental Co-insur- 
ance Use and Occupancy Contract filed 
in New York State about two years 
ago. Brokers and agents in consider- 
able numbers claimed they did not un- 
derstand the form and could not sell 
it. Therefore it was abandoned and 
the present co-insurance U. and O. 
forms promulgated. 


Jubilee Year Planned 





Oregon Mutual Life Dedicates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year 
to Its Policyholders 


Plans are already going forward for 
the celebration of Oregon Mutual Life’s 
Silver Jubilee year as 1931 marks the 
25th year of its existence. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon policy- 
holder service, and the sales, advertis- 
ing and service plans of the company 
for the entire year are being adapted 
to complete this one idea. 

As a part of the development of the 
program some changes and additions 
have been made within the home office 
staff. J. S. Williams has been ap- 
pointed as home office supervisor and 
will assist in field supervision, assist 
in the development and building of 
general agencies, and will instruct and 
train agents in the field. He will serve 
on the educational, library and service 
department committees and collaborate 
in editing home office publications. C. 
W. Hollebaugh, who has been directly 
in charge of sales training, becomes 
agency secretary under the new plans. 


Elected to Prudential Board 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces the election of 
Douglas G. Thomson as a member of 
its board of directors. 

Mr. Thomson is president of the 
Citizens National Bank and Trust 
Company of Englewood, N. J., and has 
always taken a very active part in 
municipal affairs, having served as 
mayor and president of the council 
for several years. 
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~NUMBER* 


O a great extent, the progress of the 

insurance business has been charted by 
the rise and development of the organizations 
that represent its various phases. Executives, 
agents and home office managers have by 
this means advanced the cause of insurance 
education and improved the relations of the 
business with the public. To the men 
who have unselfishly contributed their time, 
energy and judgment to this constructive and 
public spirited work this annual Organization 
Number of The Spectator is hereby dedicated. 
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The Insurance Organization Idea 


HUGE, rambling hostelry, but it’s taxed to ca- 
pacity. . . .. The clerk smiling through clenched 
teeth as he tells the gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco that he’ll have to wait a few hours for the reserva- 
tion confirmed three months ago. The broad and 
beaming man from New York grasping a dozen hands 
in greeting on his way from the entrance to the desk. 
. . Front, boy! . .. Hello... . How are you, there? 
Well, if it isn’t old Bill So-and-So. . Certainly 
I remember you. It was in Detroit, wasn’t it? . .. I 
knew him twenty years ago when he traveled western 
Pennsylvania for the L. L. & G. . Royalty like J. 
Victor Barry and Spencer Welton holding court in a 
corner. . . . Fifty-thousand-dollar-a-year executives loll- 
ing back in sumptuous lobby chairs gossiping as glibly as a 
parlor full of maiden ladies. . The air blue with ex- 
pensive cigar smoke. . The atmosphere charged with 
electric expectancy. . . . 
What’s all the shouting for? An insurance convention, 
you say. But what’s it all about? 


Much Ado About Something 


It’s a long story and a thrilling one, but the following 
pages, composing the Organization Number of THE 
SPECTATOR, will try to sketch in the high spots. For 
more than three score years THE SPECTATOR has been 
sending its staff on countrywide excursions to report in 
detail the proceedings of insurance conventions. Men 
whose companies compensate them, in effect, at the rate 
of anywhere from twenty-five to fifty dollars an hour 
annually spend weeks of that precious time in attending 
conventions. The busy presidents of multi-millionaire 
insurance institutions lay aside pressing duties to travel the 
breadth of the nation to deliver a thirty-minute speech 
before some association in the field. The organizations 
within the insurance business represent a gigantic expendi- 
ture of brains, energy, money and time. Unless their 
record of accomplishment is impressive, they must indeed 
constitute an extravagant folly. 

That the achievements of organization work fully com- 
pensate for the sum total effort that is put into it, we 
believe no man can deny who reads these pages. The 
history of insurance organizations, as set down in this 
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issue, is at once the story of insurance progress. When 
we see here the tremendous ground they have covered, 
the reforms which in some instances took fifty years of 
unrelenting struggle to establish, the order brought out of 
helpless chaos, it seems utterly futile to attempt to picture 
the institution of insurance without the organizations. The 
only vision which comes to our minds is indeed no picture 
at all but an insane dream. 

If this issue, despite limitations of space, is able to give 
a flash picture of the history, purposes and accomplishments 
of the major insurance organizations, it will, the pub- 
lishers hope, contribute a chapter to insurance history that 
may lay some claim to permanence. It is perhaps not 
too much to expect that it may constitute a necessary ap- 
pendix to all insurance text books and that in the un- 
folding of its story there may be available permanent proof 
of the wisdom of cooperation. Its editors have borne in 
mind, too, that a publication of this nature might serve 
to acquaint young students of the business with a knowl- 
edge of the inner structure that usually comes only with 
years of actual and varied experience. Lastly, and perhaps 
chiefly, there is a story in these pages that can pridefully 
be shown to the insurance buying public, for though we 
have dealt here with unvarnished facts and our narrative 
is accurate and historical, there has emerged, in the telling, 
a romance of public service. 


Finding the Common Denominator 


A word on insurance trade organizations generally. 

The functions of insurance organizations are divers 
from the outset and are subject, naturally, to change as 
new situations arise. Nevertheless, if we study their 
histories, we discover that there is one purpose, and we may 
term it the dominant purpose, that is common to all the 
organizations dealt with in this number. 

Frequently we pour old wine into new bottles, relabel 
it, and think we have something new. The process is a 
particular favorite of this scientific age we live in. We 
are so surrounded by comparatively recent discoveries of 
a mechanical nature, and so accustomed to new ideas 
flavored by machine-age philosophy, that we sometimes 
fall into the mistake of regarding eras preceding our own 
as very dark indeed and wonder how people, governments 
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and businesses were able to make any showing at all years 
ago with such limited equipment in knowledge and tools. 

For example, we feel very modern and up-to-the-minute 
today when we use the term “public relations” but in 
reality it clothes an idea that was put to work many years 
ago. It is in many ways true, as the president of an 
insurance organization said at a 1930 convention, that 
public relations is the most backward thing in the insur- 
ance business, but it must not be forgotten that it was 
the foremost thing in the minds of insurance leaders as 
far back as fifty years ago. 


Where Public Interest Lies 


The idea of improving public relations is found in the 
early beginnings of all the insurance associations. Nomi- 
nally, the origins of business or trade associations, in com- 
mon with almost every other cooperative group in 
society, were protective. Competitors in the same business 
first banded together in order to protect their prices or 
incomes from interlopers whose apparent purpose was to 
raid the business for quick profits and get out. Legisla- 
tion which appeared to discriminate against a group was 
another factor which had a strong tendency to weld busi- 
ness men into cooperative units. “These purposes, of course, 
are still fundamental with the majority of organizations 
but back of these defensive features was and is the con- 
structive desire to protect the public, please the public and 
create a mutual feeling of respect and fair dealing that 
would redound to the benefit of them both. 

That, fundamentally, is what has brought insurance 
men and insurance companies together in organization 
work. In the early days of its history, when the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was primarily a rating body, 
it encountered the enormous difficulties that confront any 
group that attempts to regulate competition. Complaint 
was made that a few strong companies were trying to 
create a price monopoly. There were adventurers in the 
business who cried “Live and let live!” The public was 
on their side and the board’s influence waned. But then, 
as legend has it, a cow in Chicago kicked over a kerosene 
lamp and forty-eight hours later the great Western metrop- 
olis was literally gutted by fire. 

There were some expensive lessons learned by both the 
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public and the insurance companies as a result of that 
catastrophe. For the first time the realization was brought 
home to policyholders that adequate rates are the basis 
not only of insurance company profits but of public pro- 
tection. With scores of rate-cutting carriers going under 
because they couldn’t withstand the heavy demands of 
Chicago claimants, the reputation of insurance was seri- 
ously jeopardized. And the sound companies which, 
though severely extended, met their losses, were neverthe- 
less in public estimation, tarred with the same stick. 

This instance typically illustrates the need of organiza- 
tions and shows why such organizations are, in the last 
analysis, instruments for the improvement of public rela- 
tions. A sound, ethical, well-managed company has little 
to fear from the direct competition of a fly-by-night out- 
law company of doubtful tenure. ‘The harm that such 
outfits do is scarcely reflected in the premium income of 
the legitimate carriers but their ultimate collapse shakes 
the confidence of the public in insurance generally and 
honest, permanent institutions bear the brunt of the pub- 
lic’s indignity for many years following. 


The Barometer of Insurance Progress 


Parallel cases may be cited in the life and casualty 
insurance fields. ‘The work of the organizations may be 
called “practical idealism’ or “enlightened selfishness.” 
Style it what you will, it was yeoman service in estab- 
lishing good faith between insurance and the public. 

Today, public service is an avowed principle of most 
of the insurance trade associations. "They have shown that 
in cooperation there is strength, not only to resist debili- 
tating forces from without but to put through constructive 
measures of reform and progress within their own ranks. 
The organization theory has been developed to such a point 
that almost every forward step the business takes is taken 
by the business en masse. Practically every reform of im- 
portance is launched, not by individual companies but by a 
representative organization of the companies affected by it. 
It may be well said that the future success of the insurance 
business will be measured by the degree of effectiveness 
with which insurarice organizations function. 

Let us turn, therefore, to an examination of current as- 


sets. 
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Guarding Life Insurance Reserves 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 


Organized for the Protection of the Policy- 
holder, Completes Quarter of a Century of Service 


WO slogans which inspired the 
organization and which have 
dominated the splendid progress 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents pretty well sum up the aims 
of this group: ““To Promote the Wel- 
fore of Policyholders,” and, ““The Bet- 
terment of Life Insurance Service.” 
Both ideals have been realized to a de- 
gree undreamed of by the representa- 
tives of the original thirteen companies 
who formed the association on Decem- 
ber 21, 1906. Inasmuch as the inter- 
ests of the company and the policy- 
holder are identical in so many respects, 
the welfare of one spelling progress for 
the other, the very growth of life in- 
surance stands as proof that the pio- 
neers of the association builded on a 
firm foundation. 
The thirteen companies which ac- 
cepted the invitation of Paul Morton, 
then president of the Equitable Life 














Darwin P. Kingsley 


President, New York Life Insurance 
Company 

Discussing the question of taxation 
as chairman of the sixteenth annual 
convention: “That a co-operative 
and beneficient business, not or- 
ganized for profit, whose primary 
purpose and whose distinctive achieve- 
ment is to protect the otherwise de- 
fenseless and thereby reduce the bur- 
den that tax-payers must bear, should 
be so mulcted is both uneconomic and 
scandalous.” 
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James Lee Loomis 


President, The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


“Never before has life insurance 
been as large a factor in American 
life as today. In no other previous 
period, not excepting the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 and 1919, has it 
rendered a service so large, so imme- 
diate and so necessary as it has ren- 
dered in this year of 1930.” 








Assurance Society of the United States, 
to discuss the advisability of forming 
the organization had, all together, less 


‘than nine billion dollars worth of in- 


surance in force. ‘Today the associa- 
tion numbers more than sixty leading 
life companies on its roster of mem- 
bership and has 82 per cent of the life 
insurance written by all legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. 

The organization of the presidents’ 
association occurred at a critical time 
in the progress of the business. It 
came into being during that hectic first 
decade of the twentieth century, a dec- 
ade which brought about a vast ex- 
pansion in the number of life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
United States but which developed lit- 
tle progress in point of new business 
written. Public confidence in life in- 





surance had been dealt a telling blow 
in the widespread legislative reforms 
instituted and a large measure of pres- 
tige had been dissipated. A decided 
turn for the better came within four 
years after the first annual meeting 
of the association, however, and the 
progress continued with growing mo- 
mentum until the present day. 

The association was more than for- 
tunate in having for its first chairman 
one who commanded nationwide re- 
spect and honor. Grover Cleveland, 
twice president of the United States, 
gave inestimable support to the cause 
of life insurance by accepting the lead- 


(Continued on page 19) 


Thomas I. Parkinson 


President, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


Discussing the question of legisla- 
tion at a previous annual convention: 
“The proper administration of the 
great trust which our policyholders 
have committed to our keeping re- 
quires that we should continue fear- 
lessly to oppose undesirable legislative 
proposals, and with equal solicitude 
should increase our efforts to bring 
about uniformity and accuracy in the 
detail of insurance legislation. For 
we must admit that legislation is 
sometimes desirable; the life insurance 
business has thrived under it.” 
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Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid 
by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy 
Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars 
was paid to and on account of Living Policyholders. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Guarding Life Insurance 
Reserves 
(Continued from page 17) 
ership of the association during its first 
year of existence and what proved to 
be his last year of life. His interest 
in and support of life insurar.ce al- 
ways had been unstinted, but it re- 
mained for his more active connection 
with the business to bring forth the 
public statements and endorsements, 
born of first-hand knowledge, which 
played such an important part in re- 
storing public confidence and good 

will. 

Then, too, it was fortunate in that 
its founders were all men possessed of 
vision and a high sense of public duty. 
From the very outset the association 
functioned in a vigorous and effective 
manner. Not only was operating 
economies effected through the frank 
interchange of ideas but the public was 
made to understand the true nature of 
life insurance and much of the mys- 
tery surrounding the subject was made 
clear to the man on the street. Fur- 
thermore, and more important, insur- 
ance information was carried into the 
legislative halls of the nation and 





Edward D. Duffield 


President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


“Men and women who have been 
aided by life insurance can tell a story 
that cannot be told by figures, no 
matter how large. If we are to 
understand life insurance we must 
remember that it is a human institu- 
tion, founded for the purpose of aid- 
ing human beings. It has lived 
because it has met human needs. It 
will grow as it enlarges its power to 
aid human aspirations.” 
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Officers and Directors 
of A.L.I.P. 


Chairman 1930 Conven- 
tion: James Lee Loomis, 
president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Secretary and Manager: 
George T. Wight. 

Asst. Mgr. and Actuary: 
Chas. G. Taylor. 

General Counsel: Vincent 
P, Whitsitt. 


Attorney: Hobart S. 
Weaver. 

Statistician: Chas. F. Cres- 
well. 


Asst. Secretaries: M. A. 
Brooks and Robert B. Crane. 

Executive Committee: 
George T. Wight, chairman; 
Jesse R. Clark, Jr., George I. 
Cochran, Edward D. Duf- 
field, Frederick H. Ecker, 
John R. Hardin, David F. 
Houston, Fred A. Howland, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, George W. 
Smith and L. Edmund 
Zacher. 











through the efforts of the association 
much harmful legislation was pre- 
vented. 

The first efforts of the newly 
formed organization necessarily cen- 
tered around the compilation of essen- 
tial facts and statistics. Legislation 
was a pressing problem at the time 
and even before the first annual meet- 
ing association officials had toured the 
country, appearing before State legis- 
latures and advising the lawmakers as 
to the merits, or more often demerits, 
of proposed legislation from the view- 
point of the welfare of policyholders. 

Of course the various companies had 
not been unmindful of these matters 
prior to 1906, but their practice of 
maintaining individual counsel at the 
different legislative centers was a most 
wasteful one, as an incident will dem- 
onstrate. A group of executives got 
together at the organization meeting 
and happened to be discussing a cer- 
tain measure that had been proposed in 
a Western State. By comparing notes 
it developed that their total payments 
to resident counsel on this one piece of 
adverse legislation had totaled more 
than $30,000. For a great many years 
after the organization the total fees to 
resident counsel on legislative presen- 
tations never exceeded $15,000 in any 
single year. 
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It is significant to note that during 
the first eight years the association 
was faced with the enormous task of 
apprising itself of the content of more 
than ten thousand bills affecting life 
insurance which were proposed in 
Congress and the various State legis- 
latures. These proposals ranged all 
the way from rulings on what an 
agent might legally say to his prospect 
to prescribed methods of home office 
bookkeeping. A great percentage of 
the proposed laws had for their pur- 
pose the extension of the already too 
stringent program of taxation. 


Taxation has always been the most 
prolific source of legislative proposals 
as concerns life insurance. Appreci- 
ating this trend and its significance, 
the association early took steps to col- 
lect information which could be made 
immediately available for exhibit and 
which would show the actual taxes 
paid by the various companies and the 
relationship that the amount of those 
taxes bears to the premium payments 
of the policyholders. As new forms of 
taxation came into being it was neces- 
sary to widen the scope of such sur- 


(Continued on page 34) 





Grover Cleveland 


First Chairman of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 


“The subject of life insurance pre- 
sents features of development and 
evolution which constitute it one of 
the greatest wonders of our national 
advancement—whether we consider 
the radical and speedy change in our 
people’s appreciation of its beneficient 
mission, or the commanding place it 
has gained in American business and 
finance.” 
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Sixty-Four Years of Splendid Service 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters Always 


Has Emphasized the Fact That It Is an Educational, 
Engineering and Public Service Organization. 


EATS’ reference to “one whose 
K name was writ in water” might 

be changed, both as to its word- 
ing and meaning, and applied to the 
National Board, as “Its name is writ 
in fire.’ For more than sixty-four 
years this organization has been a 
dominant figure in the history of fire 
insurance and each passing year has 
added to its prestige and has length- 
ened its long list of notable accom- 
plishments. 

Although changes have been made 
in the major purposes of the National 
Board since 1866 when seventy-five 
companies, members of the New York 
Board of Fire Insurance Companies, 
brought it into being, it is interesting 
to note what were at that time the 
avowed purpose of the organization. 





James Wyper 


“The principles on which stock fire 
insurance rests (are) the methods em- 
ployed in the administration of the 
business, the magnitude of the service 
and the multiform benefits which so- 
ciety derives from it, the interdepen- 
dence of stock fire insurance and all 
other branches of industry and trade, 
and in general the unfailing support it 
gives to the entire financial and eco- 
nomic structure.” 
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W. E. Mallalieu 











“ 


Its object, as then expressed, was, ‘‘to 
establish and maintain, as far as pos- 
sibly practicable, a system of uniform 
rates and premiums; to establish and 
maintain a uniform rate of compensa- 
tion to agents and brokers; to repress 
incendiarism and arson by combining 
in suitable measures for the apprehen- 
sion, conviction and punishment of 
criminals engaged in this nefarious 
business, and to devise and give effect 
to measures for the protection of our 


‘common interests and the promotion 


of our general prosperity.” 

Eleven years after its organization 
the National Board eliminated rate 
making from its activities. At that 
time it had reached the conclusion that 
this work could be more satisfactorily 
done by local boards. The meeting at 
which this decision was reached is now 
more than fifty years in the past, but 
insurance men who attended it talked 
for years of the excitement that marked 
the event. Since 1886 it has had noth- 
ing to do with commission or compen- 
sation of agents. 

It would be interesting to review in 
detail the history of the National 
Board. Lack of space prevents that 
here. Harry Chase Brearley’s book, 
“The History of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters,” traces the his- 
tory from 1866 to 1916 and furnishes 
a most vital picture of its first fifty 


years. Mr. Brearly quotes the words 
of the New York Investigating Com- 
mittee, “The work of the National 
Board is in the highest degree public 
spirited and its activities are to be high- 
ly commended.” In the years that 
have passed since that was said, the 
ever increasing activities of the Board 
and the broadening of its efforts in 
keeping pace with the amazing growth 
and expansion of the country have well 
proved the truth of such a tribute. 
The National Board has emphati- 
cally stated many times not only what 
it is but also what it is not. Fre- 
quently, because of misconception, it 
has emphasized the fact that it is not 
a corporation, not a money-making 
concern, that it has no _ legislative 
power over business and that it has no 
jurisdiction over companies or agents. 
To put the case as briefly as possible, 
the National Board is an educational, 





Wilfred Kurth 


insurance has ceased to be 


“Fire 
principally a means of protection for 
individual property owners, and has be- 
come an indispensable support of the 
entire financial and credit fabric of the 
nation, without which all industry and 
all commerce would quickly come to a 
standstill.” 
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engineering, statistical and public ser- 
vice organization maintained by the 
stock fire insurance companies. Its 
membership includes nearly all of the 
important companies in this class. Its 
work is carried on through a number 
of important committees, which are as 
follows: the actuarial bureau, adjust- 
ments, construction of buildings, fi- 
nance, fire prevention and engineering 
standards, incendiarism and _ arson, 
laws, maps, membership, public rela- 
tions, standard rating and schedules 
and forms, statistics and origin of fires 
and uniform accounting. 

Here again the limitation of space 
prevents any detailed survey of the 
work done by all of these very active 
agencies of the Board. But to depart 
from a historical survey of the Board’s 
activities and consider what may be 
termed the most important recent ac- 
complishments, attention may well be 
paid to the work it has accomplished in 
the way of service to the public as a 
result of its hospital inspection service. 
Shortly after the disastrous fire in the 
Cleveland hospital the services of the 
Board were freely offered for hospital 
inspection work to prevent similar 
disasters. The result is that over two 
thousand hospitals have been so in- 
spected and the Board has found the 
most splendid cooperation on the part 
of the proper authorities in correcting 
conditions. This work may well be 
classed as among the most outstanding 
services rendered to the country by the 
Board during the past year. 

The arson menace need not be dis- 
cussed here. President Wyper in his 
annual address last May dealt with 
the subject in no uncertain.terms. The 
appropriation of a half million dollars 
by the National Board for the exten- 
sion of the -arson prevention work 
showed how thoroughly alive to this 
evil and how determined to suppress it 
is the organization. ‘That this deter- 
mined stand is producing excellent re- 
sults is already apparent. 

Another activity of the National 
Board that must be regarded as one 
of its major accomplishments is its 
educational advertising campaign. In 
1928 a series of advertising messages, 
each describing some particular phase 
of the public service rendered by the 
stock fire insurance companies, was 
placed in the daily newspapers in a few 
States. So well received was this ex- 
periment that in the following year 
the campaign was extended to embrace 
seventeen States. Again the results 
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HOSPITALS APPRECIATE THIS 





_ SERVICE 


One of the many 
inspected hospitals. 
Thisis the Beth Israel 
Hospital, Boston, in- 
spected by the Boston 
Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 








Sixce hospital construction began in this country, 
the losses on such property through fire have equal- 
led an amount sufficient to build 250 institutions of 
500 beds each. 
The annual fire loss in hospitals is still around 2 mil- 
lion dollars a year, so there is much to be done 
About 2,500 hospitals have used the service provided 1s built. 


by Stock Fire Insurance through the inspection organ- 
izations supported by them. But there are many more 
hospitals yet to be inspected and improved 


If yours has not taken advantage of this opportunity, 
get in touch with the inspection bureau in your state. 
The National Board will tell you how to reach the proper 
authorities, and will send you a complimentary copy of 
‘Fire Prevention and Protection as Applied to Hospitals” 


™ NEW BUILDINGS 


Engineers will examine 
any new hospital plan 
and consult with the 
architect, pointing out 
features which will tend 
to lessen the fire hazard. 
Safety is most easily and 
least expensively ob 

tained when the hospital 


OLD BUILDINGS 


Engineers will inspect 
old hospitals, point out 
defects in a confidential 
report—show the easiest 
and least expensive way 
of eliminating dangers— 
and thus help to earn 
ratereductionsin keeping 
with improvements made. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, New York 


Chicago 
222 West Adams Street 





San Francisco 
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proved their value and, beginning with 
August of the present year, the adver- 
tising was extended to include every 
English written daily newspaper in 
every State. A series of twelve dis- 
tinct advertisements, one in each paper 
every month for twelve months, is 
the campaign now under way. In this 
connection the Bureau also furnishes 
a tie-up with local agents by furnish- 
ing them with advertisements which 
they wish to use in their local papers. 
The response to this feature has been 
remarkable. During August, Septem- 
ber and October of the present year 
the advertisements so sent to agents 
which they used in their local news- 
papers equalled the number sent them 
during the twelve previous months, 
which was 21,000. 

Those three things, the hospital in- 
spection work, the campaign against 
arson and the educational fire insur- 
ance educational advertising, may be 
termed the immediately outstanding ac- 


complishments of the National Board. 
Its splendid Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for the purpose of laboratory 
tests upon all articles, devices, supplies, 
gases, chemicals and processes directly 
or indirectly associated with fire haz- 
ard, fire prevention and fire fighting 
are internationally famous. The spe- 
cial services the Board has rendered in 
one way or another through its many 
committees could hardly be enu- 
merated. Independent fire prevention 
organizations and associations have 
made the most extensive use of its 
many facilities. , 

At the sixty-fourth annual meeting 
last May, James Wyper, vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and the other officers, were re- 
elected. And there, too, was reiterated 
the determination to spare neither 
labor nor money to enable the Na- 
tional Board to continue and to in- 
crease the splendid service it has for 
sO many years rendered to the nation. 
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Traveling, Speaking, Teaching 


A Clearing House For Information, A Sentinel, 
On Guard Against Bad Legislation, That is the 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 


RAVELING in sparsely and thick- 

ly populated sections of the country, 
in cities and in hamlets; interviewing 
persons unfamiliar with the insurance 
business and supplying information to 
the most studied men in the field on 
difficult technical and legal problems, 
are only a part of the activities carried 
on by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Day by day the 
problems of administering a business 
which involves more than $950,000,- 
000 in annual premiums attract more 
and more interest on the part of the 
general public. And day by day the 
Association is called upon to answer 
both simple and complex questions and 
to prepare both technical and general 
information for public consumption. 

The history of the Association is 
similar to that of any other insurance 
organization. It grew out of the re- 
mains of various important committees 
of insurance executives who assembled 
in haste in times of stress and need. 
As time went on these impromptu 
bodies began to realize the need for 
permanent organizations to deal with 
the extraneous problems of the busi- 
ness. “They agreed that such organiza- 
tions would be better equipped to carry 
out these problems with greater efh- 
ciency and success than hastily ap- 
pointed committees which they felt 
were handicapped both by lack of time 
and by cumulative information. 

One of the best known of these com- 
mittees which represented the casualty 
and surety business, the Committee of 
Nine, which was conceived in 1924 for 
the purpose of dealing with financial 
responsibility laws, is perhaps partly 
responsible for the birth of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. The committee was led by 
Edson Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty Company, and its sec- 
retary was F. Robertson Jones, now 
general manager of the Association. 

At the same time, however, the 
Casualty Information Clearing House 
was in operation in Chicago. This or- 
ganization gathered information for 
agents and company representatives on 
the technique of competing with mu- 
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tuals and reciprocals. It also was one 
of the forbears of the Association. 

In July of last year insurance ex- 
ecutives decided on the advisability of 
one unit to be called the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
and this was no sooner said than done. 
The Clearing House in Chicago had 
closed, and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau, another impor- 
tant casualty unit, decided to merge 
with the new association. Although 
credit for the formation of the new 
body can hardly go to any one man, 
insurance executives are grateful for 
the stimulating work carried on in this 
period by the Association’s president, 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company. 

And so a long-felt desire for an 
authoritative body which would act as 





a spokesman for all casualty companies 
to speak with sureness, tact and con- 
viction on the casualty and surety busi- 
ness was fulfilled. An association 
which would carry on the standards 
set by organization pioneers, and which 
would impress the members of other 
business with the importance and the 
interrelationship of the insurance busi- 
ness, as well as solidify the growing 
appreciation of the public for the cor- 
porations which provide . insurance 
protection was in the offing. 

That precisely is what the Associa-~ 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
has become in the eighteen months 
of its existence. Hardly a newspaper 
man is there who does not call upon: 
the Association for further information, 
when an extremely important contro; 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Casualty and Surety Executives 
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versial story is released. Hardly an 
agent or company man who does not 
call on the Association for aid when 
he becomes involved in or learns of 
difficulties involving compulsory auto- 
mobile or workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. It is the new clearing house 
for casualty and surety information, 
and the new bulwark of publie rela- 
tions. 


Maintaining Low Rates 


Its services both to the insurance 
business and the public in general are 
legion. Through its educational arti- 
cles, statistical surveys, accomplished 
speakers, and general alertness to cur- 
ent affairs, it has kept unfair and 
politically tainted legislation out of our 
States. This service has been rendered 
without one instance of lobbying or 
unfair tactics. Rather it has been ef- 
fected through advice and educational 
information and research compiled and 
detailed to agents’ and companies’ 
committees in States where insurance 
legislation is under question. Much of 
this service has resulted in keeping out 
monopolistic State fund insurance 
which is generally acknowledged to 
be accompanied invariably by added 
taxation. In many cases the service 
has kept insurance rates at a low level 
where the proposed legislation might 
have forced the companies into heavy 
increases. 

Through the efforts of traveling 
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speakers, a vast amount of information 
has been disseminated which has 
worked for the good of the insurance 
business as a whole, and has been a 
stimulating factor in the administra- 
tion of other businesses. Often, the 
members of the Association are in- 
vited to speak before industrial and 
other business groups, and a great 
amount of valuable publicity and good 
will for insurance men has resulted. 

These men have carried on the in- 
surance reaction to socialistic tenden- 
cies which have been particularly 
prominent during the past year, due, it 
is believed, to unemployment and gen- 
eral unrest. By taking a firm stand 
against government or political inter- 
vention in their own business, the As- 
sociation has been able to arouse other 
corporations and industries to look to 
their own laurels in their own fields. 

When these speakers address audi- 
ences composed of men inside the field, 
the messages are of a greater stimulat- 
ing content. Agents and company 
men are urged and instructed to be on 
the alert for municipal or state interest 
in insurance affairs. Information of 
this sort is in wide demand and in- 
numerable services have been rendered 
the residents of towns and cities all 
over the country through the activities 
of insurance men working on the As- 
sociation’s suggestions. 


Monthly Bulletin 


Besides the constant printing of 
pamphlets and papers, the Association 
issues a monthly Bulletin which has 
won great favor in the field. It re- 
cords current information and opinions 
on workmen’s compensation, automo- 
bile liability, and the various forms of 
social insurance, and is an up to the 
minute specialized organ on these mat- 
ters. 

During its short, but serviceable 
career the Association. has gathered to- 
gether what is considered to be the 
most complete library of session laws, 
legislative laws and codes, and insur- 
ance reports in New York City. This 
valuable collection is open to the pub- 
lic, and is widely used. 

In a business as widely diversified as 
the casualty and surety business an au- 
thoritative and respected representative 
on public matters was a prime neces- 
sity. It was almost inevitable that the 
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final answer to this necessity would be 
such an organization as the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. As 
the years go on, it is not hard to pre- 
dict, that such an association as the one 
which we have described, cannot fail 
to become one of the most important 
trade organizations in the country. 


Officers of Association 


The office of the association is at 
No. 1 Park Avenue, New York, and 
its officers are: 

President, A. Duncan Reid of the 
Globe Indemnity Company. 

Vice-President, A. F. Lafrentz, 
first vice-president of the American 
Surety Company. 

General Manager, 
Jones. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following companies with their 
official representatives: Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity Company, represented 
by Jesse S. Phillips, president; United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, represented by R. Howard 
Bland, president; United States Casu- 
alty Company, represented by Edson S. 
Lott, president ; Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, represented by 
Jas. L. D. Kearney, vice-president and 
general manager; Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, represented by C. B. 
Morcom, vice-president; National 
Surety Company, represented by E. A. 
St. John, president; New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, represented by J. 
Arthur Nelson, president; Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
represented by C. F. Frizzell, vice- 
president and general manager; Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company of New 
York, represented by Robert J. Hillas, 
president. 
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Preserving the Agency System 


National Association of Insurance Agents Has 






Exerted Beneficial Influence on Entire Field 
Its Opposition to Unethical Practices 


Through 


IRE insurance agents of the 

United States, some 12,000 ot 

whom are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
are deeply indebted to this powerful 
organization which, since 1896, has 
fearlessly and effectively championed 
their cause. Even those agents who 
have ‘never joined the association and 
who have contributed in no way to 
the accomplishment of its purposes 
must admit it has played a leading 
role in the preservation and the im- 
provement of the American agency sys- 
tem in the fire insurance business. 

But an organization which func- 
tioned solely for the benefit of a cer- 
tain class of the people which, though 
large, is but a small percentage of the 
total population of the country, would 
have little claim either to public com- 
mendation or interest. The special 
organization which may 
hope for well-deserved success must 
recognize and observe broader lines of 
endeavor than simply those which lead 
directly and alone to the advancement 
of the interests of its own particular 
group. The service it renders must 
be a service that will be for the gen- 
eral good of the whole. The advan- 
tages and improvements it secures for 
the immediate cause it serves must be 
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reasonably || 


MR. PRESIDENT 
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based upon a firm basis of general ad- 
vantages and improvements. 

In the case of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents it is not 
only true that the members of the as- 
sociation and fire insurance agents in 
general are collectively and individu- 
ally better economically because of its 
efforts, but the whole public as well 
has gained much because it so stead 
fastly has adhered to its basic purpose 
to support right principles and to op- 
pose bad practices in insurance under- 
writing. No one can be hurt as much 
because of wrong principles and bad 
practices in insurance underwriting as 
the insured and, however, indirectly, 
there would hardly be a man, woman 
or child in the whole country who 
would not be adversely affected if such 
things were allowed to go unchecked 
and if bad practices were left uncor- 
rected. 


Faith without works is dead and so 
an article of a lauditory nature means 
little without some definite statements 
to prove that it is based on facts. 
What has the National Association of 
Insurance Agents done to justify the 
claims those who know it make 


for it? It has done many things dur- 
ing its thirty-four years and there is 
space to mention but a few of these. 
Some believe that one of its most im- 
portant accomplishments, if not the 
most important, was its stand, early in 
its history, as to the ownership of ex- 
pirations. As a result of its vigorous 
campaign for the agents on this ques- 
tion a great victory was won for the 
American agency system. As Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of the 
association, has expressed it, when the 
National Association was organized the 
ownership of expirations was disputed 
and when an agent resigned the busi- 
ness was usually claimed by the com- 
pany and the company did not hesitate 
to place the expiration register in the 
hands of a newly appointed representa- 
tive and vest him with complete au- 
thority to take over the entire business 
and the life work of an agent in build- 
ing up his business went for naught. 
Thanks to the activity of the Associa- 
tion the question was settled in favor 
of the agents. Today 238 fire insur- 


ance companies assent to the ownership 
of expirations’ doctrine which includes 
practically all of the stock fire insur- 
ance companies of importance. Eighty- 
four of the prominent casualty com- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Building Public Confidence In the Field 


The National Association of Life Underwriters Contributes to 
Life Insurance Progress By Constantly Improving Business 


Methods of First Line Contact Men 


T the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, 

Edward A. Woods, vice-president of 
the association, later to become its 
president and leading light in the 
supreme achievement of the national 
association—the establishment of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers—aptly appraised the association in 
the following words: “There is no 
greater federation outside of our 
churches than this federation of men 
and women banded together for the 
protection of the home, of the wife, of 
the child and of the country.” And 





George E. Lackey 


President, National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


the national association stands in the 
happy position of fully warranting this 
high praise. Its membership is com- 
posed of those who are at one and the 
same time representatives of the policy- 
holders and the companies and its op- 
portunities—even demands—for that 
service which is the life blood of life 
insurance are greatest. 

Both in public relations work and 
in service to the institution of life in- 
surance generally, this organization 
most fortunately dove-tails with the 
aims and purposes of the three big ex- 
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ecutives’ associations—the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Agency Officers Association. Its 
intimate connections and __ interests, 
through members, extend both to the 
policyholder and to the company and 
its service likewise is of a dual nature. 
In both responsibilities the National 
Association has proved successful. 
The National Association was 
organized in the year 1890 at Boston, 
Mass. Local associations had struggled 
along with indifferent success for many 
years prior to that date, the first re- 
corded organization—a short-lived one 
—being launched in Chicago in 1869. 
A more permanent body was formed 
in Cincinnati in 1872 with a similar 
association following suit in Cleveland 
during the same year. In 1873 these 
two organizations combined to form 
the Ohio State Association, but after 


‘five stormy and rather unsuccessful 


years this organization gave up the 
ghost. The movement had been 
started, however, and during the 
eighties a number of fairly strong 
groups organized, notably those in 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and a number of State asso- 
ciations—numbering seventeen in all. 

Historians of the early life associa- 
tion movement are unanimous in cred- 
iting Col. Chauncey Monroe Ransom, 
publisher of The Standard, with much 
of the pioneering work in this direc- 
tion. He worked long and faithfully 
to get the Cincinnati association 
started and later performed the same 
offices for the one at Boston. 

Following a _ conference between 
delegates of the Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia associations in 1890 
a call was sent out to the seventeen 
local organizations for the purpose of 
organizing a national association. Rep- 
resentatives of fourteen life groups 
responded and out of their delibera- 
tions the National Association came 
into being. 

For a number of years the Associa- 
tion flourished despite adverse condi- 
tions, brought about by the prevalence 
of twisting and rebating. No _ less 


than 30 locals with a total membership 
exceeding 1300 were affiliated with 
the national organization as the year 
1897 started. Due to intense com- 
pany rivalry in the race for supremacy 
in volume of insurance in force, how- 
ever, the evils which had always 
plagued the business were accentuated 
and the very next year saw the num- 
ber of units of the National Associa- 
tion fall to 23 with membership under 
a thousand. 

This condition inspired the launch- 
ing of a campaign perhaps never 
equalled by a non-salaried board of 
association officers. ‘The officers and 
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leaders of the association felt that the 
movement had to go on if life under- 
writing was to enjoy that stability and 
dignity they felt was the rightful her- 
itage of the business. So without a 
dollar of funds or organization ma- 
chinery such as is now deemed essential 
to such a task, they embarked upon a 
drive to keep the membership of the 
national organization intact and pro- 
gressive and to cause it to function 
along the lines mapped out by its 
founders. This drive was to continue 
intensively through the first five years 
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of the Twentieth Century with the 
lion’s share of the work and personal 
sacrifices falling to the lot of the asso- 
ciation president. Such efforts were 
instituted by the voluntary action of 
Richard E. Cochran, elected president 
in 1898, who elected himself as the 
first of that long line of traveling 
executives. He visited practically 
every local association in the country, 
making addresses and exhorting life 
underwriters of the country to stand 
together for the cause of progress as 
pointed out by the National Associa- 
tion. His efforts were successful in 
arresting the decline and he was able 
to report a slight gain in membership 
at the 1899 convention. His record 
was duplicated by those who followed 
him—Presidents Johnson, Register, 
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Wyman, Ward and Dolph, who suc- 
cessively carried on a labor of love 
which was reflected in lowered pro- 
duction in their individual businesses, 
but in a healthy growth for the na- 
tional organization. ‘This heritage of 
unselfish devotion to the cause of the 
Association has inspired the leaders 
throughout the years and without ex- 
ception the executive officers have all 
devoted their best efforts to the task 
conferred upon them by their asso- 
ciates. 

By keeping the national organiza- 
tion together the life agents were able 
t» render signal service to the insur- 
ance business at the conclusion of their 
formative era, in the trying year of 
1905. During this year the president 
traveled over 45,000 miles at his own 
expense—it was not until 1911 that 
the association voted an appropriation 
to cover this item—and the national 
body was knitted into a compact or- 
ganization with 45 locals allied under 
its banner. Over two thousand in- 
dividual members were enrolled. The 
entire year was one of unusual ac- 
tivity and dozens of others besides the 
president contributed their time and 
money to the cause. The results were 
summed up by Ernest J. Clark, sec- 
retary at that time, when he reported 
of this work that: “The efforts of the 
year gave to the whole association 
movement a strength and _ influence 
throughout the continent that it could 
not have gained under normal condi- 
tions in ten years.” 

The life underwriters of the nation, 
through their association and_indi- 
vidually, proved a sterling first line 
defense against the wave of mistrust 
and condemnation of life insurance 
which followed in the wake of the in- 
vestigations of 1905. The National 
Association distributed through member 
agents 10,000 copies of the president’s 
inaugural address which set forth in 
plain words the safeguards of life in- 
surance and agents everywhere com- 
bined in a common effort to stem the 
tide of lapse and surrender which 
threatened the business with disaster. 

The officers of the association took 
an active part in enlisting the leader- 
ship of the nation behind the efforts 
to reestablish life insurance in public 
confidence and through such efforts 
President Roosevelt directed that the 
association’s delegates be heard at the 
Chicago conference where the tide was 
turned in favor of sane life insurance 
progress. 
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William J. Graham, who took an 
active part in the Chicago conference 
in the capacity of actuarial advisor to 
the Committee of Fifteen, emphasized 
the new part being taken in life in- 
surance by the agent in the following 
words taken from his address before 
the national convention of 1911: “The 
revolution in life insurance, dating 
from five or six years back, has done 
much to develop the force of the agent 
in life insurance affairs. Superinten- 
dent Potter, of Illinois, in his address 
today emphasized the importance of 
the agent’s position as a representative 
alike of the policyholder and the com- 
pany. I think much of this recogni- 
tion of the dual capacity of the agent 
was first won by the representatives 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Representatives of the States 


Members of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners Not Kings or Czars, Says President 


Wysong, But Seek to Aid Through Cooperation. 


HE National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners held its 
sixty-first annual meeting at Hart- 
ford last September. When the organ- 
igation was founded it was known as 
the National Insurance Convention of 
the United States and its purpose was 
briefly stated in its constitution, “for 
the purpose of consultation on matters 
pertaining to their (officers having 
charge of the insurance departments of 
their respective States) general super- 
intendency.” 
In THe Spectator of Nov. 15, 
1871, nearly two pages were devoted 





Clarence C. Wysong, President 


“We (the insurance commissioners ) 
are not the kings or czars. We desire 
to cooperate in every way with you. 
We are not there to obstruct, but to 
aid you and assist you.” 


to editorial comment regarding the 
October session of the Convention and 
asserted, “It is not too much to say 
that the event surpasses in importance 
to insurance any other which has trans- 
pired in this country, whether we con- 
sider its immediate or remote effects.” 
The editor also urged the insurance 
companies to help the convention to 
get at the truth, all the truth and 
nothing but the truth about insurance 
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and somewhat sharply told them (the 
companies) “to stop their own miser- 
able bickerings, mutual recriminations 
and covert assaults upon each other, 
and rally all their forces to the sup- 
port of each delegate, as may be re- 
quired.”’ It is also interesting to note 
one of its suggestions to the Conven- 
tion. It said, “It should effect a per- 
manent organization, and resolve to 
hold annual meetings, so as to con- 
sider and reconsider all the great ques- 
tions of insurance, correspond with and 
advise State officers and legislative com- 
mittees when required, decide moot 
points between companies, and gener- 
ally act as a sort of advisory and ap- 
pellate body within its legitimate 
sphere of action.” 

The official report of the October 
convention, held in New York from 
the 18th to the 30th, was printed in 
a volume of about 500 pages. It in- 
cluded a table showing the number of 
miles traveled by the delegates and the 
cost of the same “as compared with 
the mileage paid by the United States 
to members of Congress and persons in 
the military and naval service.” C. L. 
Skeels, from San Francisco, traveled 
the greatest distance, 6496 miles, and 
the cost of travel is given as “nothing.” 
Several other delegates apparently paid 
their own expenses, and while the total 
mileage for the delegates was given 
as 52,942 miles, the travel cost was 
only $2,009. 

The constitution of the organization 
under which it now functions as 
adopted in 1894, with amendments, 
does not, as did the original constitu- 
tion, state in so. many words the pur- 
pose of the convention, but while its 
activities have been greatly broadened 
it is safe to say that fundamentally it 
has not departed from the original 
purpose: “Consultation on matters per- 
taining to their general superinten- 
dency.” 

Fundamentally, the great service 
performed by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners has been 
to the public at large. The members, 
who are the officers who have authority 


in insurance matters in the various 
States, are the representatives of the 
people. They have such supervision 
over the insurance companies doing 
business in their respective States as is 
given by the laws of the States. It is 
to them, naturally, that the State legis- 
lators turn for information and advice 
regarding the enactment of laws that 
deal with insurance matters. They 
endeavor to see not only that the pub- 
lic may be assured of adequate protec- 
tion, but, which is a part of this pro- 
tection, they endeavor to see that the 





A. §. Caldwell, Secretary 


“IT am one of those who believes that 
insurance companies are excessively 
taxed, in fact more so, as a rule than 
any other class of business that affects 
the public as a whole, because in the 
end the policyholder—which is really 
the public—pays the tax and it becomes 
more of a burden to him.” 


insurance companies and the agents are 
protected from unjust laws. 

In commenting upon the work of 
the insurance commissioners during 
1929, Howard P. Dunham, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, and then 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, informed 
THE SPECTATOR readers that the out- 
standing accomplishment of the year by 

(Concluded on following page) 
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When Ad Men Get Together 


Hardest Working Convention in the 
Business Has Many Accomplishments 
to Show as Result of its Efforts. 


HE Insurance Advertising Con- 

ference has the reputation of 

staging each year the hardest 
working convention in the business. 
When the ad men get together in their 
annual conclave, they turn over an 
incredible volume of business. A com- 
paratively young organization, it came 
into being in 1923, this group has 
made up by double-quick effort what it 
lacks in years. 

In 1926 the Conference effected a 
certain amount of reorganization and 
set forth its principles in a set of by- 
laws. These by-laws still present an 
accurate picture of the purposes and 
functions of the Conference. They 
are: 

1. To unite all persons interested 
in any kind of insurance advertising 
for general improvement in form and 
method. 

2. The promotion of the general 
goodwill in the public relation of in- 
surance. 

3. The procuring and disseminating 
among the members of the organization 
of accurate and reliable information 
relative to the advertising of insur- 
ance. 

4. The reform of bad practices or 
the improvement of economic condi- 
tions in insurance advertising. 

5. The encouragement of a mutual 
interchange of ideas, experiences and 
information, when such action does not 
prejudice the interests of any indi- 
vidual member, or does not work to 
the disadvantage of the company with 
which any member is affiliated. 

It may be said that the accomplish- 
ment of these ideals has been well re- 
alized by the Conference. The nature 
of the duties advertising men perform 
calls for imagination and vision, and 
these qualities have been reflected in 
the work of the Conference. The pro- 
grams of the annual conventions have 
been varied and bright. Illustration, 
so important in expressing advertising 
messages, has been utilized by the Con- 
ference to lend attractiveness to its 
programs. Extensive displays of ad- 
vertising material are a feature of each 
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meeting, and these exhibits have in- 
cluded the efforts of contemporaries 
from all over the world. Even the 
moving pictures have not been over- 
looked as a medium for exchange of 
ideas between the leading practitioners 
of insurance advertisers. 

It may be cited, in passing, as an 
example of the relative importance 
with which the Conference is regarded 
by insurance newspaper editors, that 
in a group session at one of their 
conventions, the number of newspaper 
men present to report the proceedings 
exceeded the number of Class A mem- 
bers who were participating in the 
discussion. 

Even a_ non-professional observer 
cannot fail to notice the decided im- 
provement most insurance advertising 
has undergone in the past few years, 
and it is generally conceded that the 
Insurance Advertising Conference has 
been largely responsible for it. Turn- 
ing the pages of an insurance journal 
today, one will note an excellence in 
appearance and appeal in the advertis- 
ing pages that did not generally obtain 


some years ago. 
Some time ago the Conference listed 
among its recommendations a proposal 





Chauncey S. S. Miller 
President, Insurance Advertising 
Conference 








that insurance journals adopt a stand- 


ard page size. It is pointed out that 
such a uniformity would effect a great 
saving in the costs of engraving and 
composition and would aid generally 
in raising the excellence of trade jour- 
nal advertising. During the past year, 
THe Spectator changed its long 
standing dimensions to correspond with 
standards set forth by the Conference. 

There is one field of endeavor 
toward which the Conference leoks 
with the hope of performing great 
service. The idea of cooperative and 
institutional advertising is growing 
daily in the consciousness of insurance 
leaders in various lines. Already many 
associations in the business have under- 
taken such programs. The Insurance 
Advertising Conference stands ready 
to give this movement the benefit of 
its specialized brains and experience. 
The Conference has a Public Relations 
Committee which is armed with facts 
and figures and completely equipped to 
offer technical advice. With the de- 
velopment of the cooperative advertis- 
ing theory, the uses to which the In- 
surance Advertising Conference can be 
put broaden considerably. 


Representing the States 
(Concluded from page 29) 


the Convention was the standardiza- 
tion on the writings of disability in- 
surance in life policy contracts which, 
to quote him, it is confidently believed 
will eliminate not only many irregu- 
larities surrounding the writing of this 
coverage, but also the increasing un- 
profitable experiences resulting there- 
from. 

The activity of the National Con- 
vention during 1930 that attracted the 
most attention in the insurance world 
it need hardly be reiterated was in 
connection with the acquisition costs 
of insurance companies, referring par- 
ticularly to the fire and casualty com- 
panies. At the annual meeting held 
in 1929 at Toronto, Canada, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
commission costs of insurance. The 
subsequent hearings held at Chicago 
last June and the report of the com- 
mittee made at the annual meeting last 
September at Hartford are now a part 
of insurance history. 

That annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention at Hartford was 
termed one of the most interesting and 
important in the long life of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Intimate and Nation-Wide Service 


The Membership of the American Life Convention 
Extends Throughout the United States With 


Representation in the Dominion of Canada 


OR over a quarter of a century the 

American Life Convention has 

functioned as a peerless public re- 
lations agency and guardian of public 
welfare. Its efforts have greatly fa- 
cilitated the growth of life insurance 
by being at all times mindful of the 
interests of the policyholders of mem- 
ber companies and its service to the 
insuring public has been a particularly 
effective kind because of the wide- 
spread geographical distribution of the 
companies affliated under the banner 
of the American Life Convention and 
the intimate part each company plays 
in the life of its community. 

The membership being scattered 
throughout the Union has served to 
ever strengthen public confidence in 
life insurance and at the same time 
has offered invaluable facilities for 
guarding against the ever-present men- 
ace of unfriendly State legislation. Al- 
though the convention has from its 
inception welcomed all manner of rea- 
sonable supervision, constructive legis- 
lation and necessary reform, it has at 
the same time recognized that only a 
small percentage of proposed insurance 








Col. C. B. Robbins 
President, American Life 
Convention 
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Officers of The American 
Life Convention 


President: Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, president, Cedar Rapids 
Life. 

Manager and General 
Counsel: Judge Byron K. 
Elliott. 

Secretary and Actuary: 
Wendell P. Coler. 

Attorney: Ralph H. Kast- 
ner. 

Executive Committee: 
Frank P. Manley, president, 
Indianapolis Life; Charles W. 
Gold, vice-president, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life; Clarence 
L. Ayres, president, Ameri- 
can Life; Daniel Boone, pres- 
ident, the Midland Life; John 
M. Laird, vice-president, Con- 
necticut General Life; Fran- 
cis V. Keesling, vice-presi- 
dent, West Coast Life. 











legislation can be so classified. Through 
its efforts in this direction, often in 
conjunction with its sister organiza- 
tion, the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the convention has _per- 
formed signal service to the American 
policyholder and has promoted the in- 
terests of life insurance generally. 

The convention was organized and 
held its first meeting Jan. 30, 1906, at 
the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, within 
a few steps of what was later to be- 
come its headquarters. ‘The organi- 
zation followed deliberations partici- 
pated in by less than a score of 
executives of comparatively small 
Southern and Western companies, a 
preliminary meeting having been held 
by the sponsors of the organization on 
Nov. 30, 1905, at Chicago. 

The conference was initiated by the 
efforts of J. B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life, who later be- 
came first president of the convention; 
Charles E. Dark, vice-president of the 
American Central Life, and Sidney A. 
Foster, secretary of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life. T. W. Blackburn, 
Omaha, Neb., was elected secretary- 
counsel and filled that office with 


credit to himself and to the profit of 
the organization for twenty-three 
years, having been succeeded a few 
years ago by Claris Adams, now vice- 
president of the American Life In- 
surance Company, and who was in turn 
succeeded by Judge Byron K. Elliott. 

A somewhat general agitation in 
favor of Federal supervision developed 
immediately following the Armstrong 
investigation and also coincident with 
the investigation a considerable num- 
ber of new life insurance companies 
were organized and were being oper- 
ated under various systems of valua- 
tion. Believing in the preliminary 
term method of valuation and sensing 
the danger from existing methods, a 
few of the executives of the new com- 
panies decided to band themselves to- 
gether for the protection of their 
mutual interests and out of this move- 
ment came the determination to form 
the convention. 

As set forth in Article two of the 
convention the purposes are as follows: 

“The American Life Convention is 
organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing, upholding and maintaining the 
business of life insurance; the dissemi- 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Advancing Insurance Appeal 


The International Association of Casualty and 





Surety Underwriters Has Won Great Popularity 
By Championing the Best in Business Practice 


ARAPHRASING 6s sstatement 
once made by Edmund Burke that 
“when bad men combine, the good 
must associate,” we might say that 
when good men combine, good things 
must result. With that thought in 
mind, it strikes us that the paraphrase 
is an apt description of the Interna- 


President R. H. Bland 


tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

Founded in 1911, this organiza- 
tion has become one of the most popu- 
lar in the casualty insurance business, 
and is famous throughout the United 
States and Canada for the calibre of 
its members, the quality of its sessions, 
and the spirit of good fellowship and 
camaraderie which pervades all its’ 
activities. Its annual conventions, held 
jointly with the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, are 
marked by the contributions of excel- 
lent speakers, allied with practically 
every industrial, business and educa- 
tional field of any importance in the 
country. 

_ Asa result of the excellence of ma- 
terial presented at these meetings and 
the valuable personal contacts made 
with leaders in diversified fields, each 
year brings the casualty and surety 
business nearer to the millennium in 
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winning public confidence and service. 

On the point of public relationship 
and service, the International Associa- 
tion has excelled, and can be called 
one of the pioneers in the movement. 
Several years ago, in collaboration 
with the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, the International Association 
evolved a public relations plan which 
was accorded signal success. Both or- 
ganizations realized that the focal 
point of attack against the barrier of 
public indifference to casualty and 
surety insurance was where the repre- 
sentatives of the business met the 
citizens in a regular campaign for busi- 
ness. . Following an educational pro- 
gram which more completely informed 
company and agency men of public 
affairs insurance-wise, great strides 
were made in winning public confi- 
dence. This factor helped to reward 
insurance companies with the great in- 
crease in production which has been 
experienced during the past few years. 

The association’s value to the insur- 
ance business is only paralleled by its 
genuine service to the public in fight- 
ing for just and honest legislation. It 
is constantly on the alert to protect 
policyholders from indiscriminate tax 
laws which invariably involve increased 
taxation, resulting in increased pre- 
mium rates. It has struggled to make 
the public conscious of the true service 
rendered by insurance companies in 
times of need. Realizing that for many 
years the citizenry have held the in- 
different opinion that the insurance 
business was the worry of insurance 
people, it has worked to prove that 
it is the worry of the public as well. 
Through combating government and 
political interference in insurance af- 
fairs, it has helped to preserve for the 
benefit of the public and for the mil- 
lions of workers engaged in it, an in- 
stitution which is the financial bulwark 
of any nation. 

Besides devoting the greater portion 
of its time to the consideration of pub- 
lic relationships, the International As- 
sociation has not neglected the ma- 
chinery which keeps its many company 
members in operation. Questions af- 





fecting policy forms, business practices, 
and agency and company educational 
material form a large part of the gen- 
eral activity. What is significant about 
this work is the straightforwardness 
of its procedure. ‘There is no hesi- 
tancy concerning personal feeling, and 
a few years ago, when it was suggested 





Chairman E. C. Stone 


that a plan scheduling proper and de- 
batable subjects for open discussion be 
submitted, the association showed its 
mettle. Almost unanimously the mem- 
bers decided that any topic relating to 
the casualty and surety insurance busi- 
ness was fit and proper for open dis- 
cussion. 

While it has often been described 
as a “social” organization, the mem- 
bers of the association are aware that, 
if it were not for this friendly spirit, 
many important matters affecting the 
casualty insurance business might never 
come up for general consideration. 

Summing up its value both to the 
public and to the insurance business, 
it is well to remember that the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters throughout its 
existence has to a large extent guided 
the business transacted by its members. 
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Lowering the Cost of Life Policies 


The Association of Life Agency Officers 
Have Solved This Problem Through Improved 
Distribution and Conservation Work 


LTHOUGH comparatively 
young in point of years of or- 
ganized service, The Life 

Agency Officers Association is the most 
representative life insurance organiza- 
tion in existence and is perhaps the 
soundest exemplification of the organ- 
ization idea. ‘The Association num- 
bers approximately two hundred lead- 
ing legal reserve companies on its roster 
of membership—companies which have 
on their books over 95 per cent of all 
the legal reserve life insurance in force 
in the United States and Canada. 

In spite of the extensive member- 
ship this organization is a closely knit 
one and is essentially a working body. 
The annual convention—held at The 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago for 
the past few years—is always well at- 
tended by a membership which allots 
no time for entertainment features. Its 
sessions start off promptly, proceed 
along strictly scheduled lines and deal 
with constructive sales data and train- 
ing problems. 

The Agency Officers Association, in 
addition to its self-sufficient service to 
the efficient distribution of life insur- 
ance through educational work and the 
maintenance of ethical business prac- 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
Manager, Sales Research Bureau 
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Walter E. Webb 


Chairman, Life Agency 
Officers Ass’n 


tices, is a most essential member of the 
group of other large national life or- 
ganizations. 

In its initial stages the Association’s 
good work was perhaps most significant 
for the improved business practices 
which came into being with the or- 
ganization. The acquaintances formed 
by agency officers of competing com- 
panies and the frank interchange of 
ideas soon discouraged distrust of one 
another and did much to eliminate 
destructive methods of competition. 

One outstanding accomplishment 
recorded to this group has been the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
at Hartford. This allied organization 
was established just a few years after 
the Life Agency Officers decided to 
pool their efforts and experience and 
under the management of John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., it has developed 
into a great power for good. Its an- 
nual survey of life insurance sales and 
lapsation, its analytical survey of pro- 
duction records by agents, and by en- 
tire districts, and its training courses 
for managers stand forth as some of 
the concrete accomplishments of the 
Bureau. 


During the past year the association 
has advanced to a considerable extent 
their past work in behalf of the insti- 
tutional advertising movement. Mem- 
ber officers have for several years advo- 
cated a cooperative movement which 
would be financed by the companies 
affliated with the association. 

Last year under the direction of M. 
Albert Linton, the movement gained 
enough ground to assure the support 
of thirty companies under a plan of 
financing which would guarantee ap- 
proximately three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the work. This 
money will not become available, how- 
ever, until a more representative num- 
ber of member companies subscribe to 
the plan. 

The 1930 convention at Chicago 
was attended by more than two hun- 
dred and fifty members who elected 
Walter E. Webb chairman of the as- 
sociation and reelected Frank L. Jones 
to head the Sales Research Bureau as 
chairman. Other officers elected by 
the association were: G. H. Chace, 
vice-chairman; J. W. Cadigan, C. B. 
Delvin and W. T. Grant were at the 
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Insurance General Agents 
An Organization of the Men Who 


Stand Between the Companies and 


the Local Agents in the Field 


HE American Association of In- 

surance General Agents is now in 

its fifth year of existence, although 
it assumed its present title only last 
May. Previously known as the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance General 
Agents, the change in name was ef- 
fected in order to conform with the 
broader scope that will characterize its 
future operations in the casualty field 
and in other countries on the American 
continent. 

Although the number of general in- 
surance agents in this country is not 
relatively large (the 140 members of 
the Association comprise the outstand- 
ing fire general agents), they are very 
important, from a production stand- 
point. It has been estimated that the 
members of the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation are responsible for over $100,- 
000,000 in premiums annually. They 
have problems peculiar to the general 
agency system, and it is with the per- 
petuation of this system that the Asso- 
ciation concerns itself. 

Standing between the company and 
the local agent, the general agent is 
close to both of them, and it is one of 
the hopes of the Association that it may 
play an important part in cementing 
and preserving the relations of these 
two groups which sometimes find them- 
selves in conflict, although they are so 
important to each other’s welfare. 

Of its current problems, it may be 
said that the outstanding function of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents is to establish an ec- 
ceupted definition of a general agent. 
This feature takes on added impor- 
tance in view of recent acquisition cost 
discussions, because it is the contention 
of the Association that the general 
agent’s commission is a supervising fee 
and not an acquisition cost. 

This same principle is foremost in 
the casualty insurance angle of the As- 
sociation. Since the majority of in- 
surance agents today represent one or 
more casualty companies, much of the 
commission trouble that arises in that 
branch affects the general agent. The 
term general agent, when used casu- 
altywise, has generally been taken as 
a reference to a rate of commission 
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rather than to a type of service ren- 
dered. The General Agents’ Associa- 
tion, accordingly, is taking steps to 
establish a casualty branch in order 
to standardize the connotation of the 
term “general agent.” 

In conclusion, one should remark on 
one phase of the general agency system 
which contributes in no small way to 
sound underwriting practices. The 
general agent relies on the underwrit- 
ing profit extracted from the business 
he writes for his remuneration. He is, 
therefore, one agency which cannot 
afford to sacrifice underwriting judg- 
ment for premium volume. Such a 
situation is salutary to companies, 
agents and the public. 


Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents 
(Continued from page 19) 


veys, especially during the decade 
which saw the conclusion of the world 
war, in order to cope with the ever 
present corporation income tax situa- 
tion. During the decade ending 1925 
nearly a thousand measures threatened 
to add to the policyholders’ expense 
through the medium of net income tax 
proposals, but the efforts of the asso- 
ciation to avoid this were in nearly 
all cases successful. 


Naturally, not all of the associa- 
tion’s efforts are directed against legis- 
lative measures. It has been an im- 
portant function of this branch to pro- 
mote the passage of such laws as would 
bring about uniformity of practice and 
supervision or to meet new conditions 
arising out of a rapidly expanding de- 
mand for new policy forms. 

In connection with the legislative 
service there is maintained by the asso- 
ciation and distributed to all members 
a card index digest of every statutory 
requirement affecting the business of 
foreign insurance companies in each 
State and in Canada. The thousands 
of provisions which a company oper- 
ating in all States has to observe are 
listed on these cards, which also in- 
clude such routine information as in- 
dicating the approaching time for pay- 









ment of taxes, license fees, renewal of 
agents’ certificates and various other 
automatic requirements. 

An elaborate library is maintained 
which includes, in addition to the 
many thousands of volumes of le- 
gal and other standard publications, 
all manner of departmental rulings, 
pamphlets reflecting contemporaneous 
insurance experience and a complete 
clipping service which shows the trend 
of public thought on matters pertain- 
ing to the business. Another valued 
service to members is the printing and 
prompt distribution of all new insur- 
ance legislation. 


While the legislative activities of 
the association have been stressed, be- 
cause of the tangible nature of the ser- 
vice so afforded to the policyholders of 
the member companies, this endeavor 
has been merely one of a number of 
avenues through which the body has 
directed its program of bettering life 
insurance service. It has fostered the 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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George T. Wight 


Secretary and Manager, Association Life 
Insurance Presidents 


“As I look back from watching the 
inside of the machinery of our asso- 
ciation, I think its progressive devel- 
opment has been due largely to three 
factors: One is that the company ex- 
ecutives could get together, listen to 
each other’s opinions, and even when 
they differed, in the end have re- 
spect and consideration for the other 
man’s views. Second is the constant 
solicitude of the executives for the 
welfare of the great body of policy- 
holders. Third is the wise counsel 
and personal service which member 
executives have freely contributed to- 
ward the solution of common prob- 
lems.” 
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Keeping Democracy Safe For Business 


The Insurance Federation of America Represents 
The Whole Insurance Business in a Mass Defence 


Against Governmental Encroachment in its Field 


HE distinguishing feature of the 

Insurance Federation of America 

is that alone among organizations 
of its type it presents a solid front 
along the insurance battle-line. No 
other organization is as embrasive in 
its representation of the insurance 
business. Here, on common ground, 
the life, fire and casualty interests, in- 
cluding stock, mutual and fraternal 
types, meet to defend a private institu- 
tion against its greatest enemy — 
“paternalism.” 

This truly representative character 
of the Federation is further empha- 
sized in the make-up of its individual 
enrollment. Listed among its most ac- 
tive workers are company chief ex- 
ecutives side by side with country 
agents and metropolitan brokers. An 
organization with a dominant purpose, 
it brings together types of men who 
frequently find themselves at cross pur- 
poses in respect to other issues, but 
harmoniously at one with the chief 
issue of the Federation-encroachment 
of the government on the terrain of 
private enterprise. 

In action, this organization is an 
expression of fine American principles. 
There is nothing secretive, sly or anti- 
social about its methods. There are no 
gangs of hired help to perform its 
legislative missions; rather, its mem- 
bership looks up from its daily work 
when occasion arises, and turns its at- 
tention, as is its privilege and duty, 
to the laws which concern the business 
of insurance. There is no big stick. 
The well-greased lobby is no part of 
its program. The work, the pleading, 
the explaining, is done by individual 
members through the proper channels— 
direct appeal to the electorate or ac- 
credited legislative representatives. 

The splendid success which the In- 
surance Federation of America has en- 
joyed in combating the State fund idea 
and other socialistic tendencies is no 
doubt largely attributable to this 
method of working as public-spirited 
individuals rather than as a coldly eff- 
cient, highly geared body. The Federa- 
tion worker is well received by sincere 
legislators where a highly paid pro- 
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fessional lobbyist would excite suspi- 
cion and distrust. The Federation 
worker comes to him not to ask a 
favor or to make a deal, but to reflect 
the sentiment of a responsible and im- 
portant section of the electorate. The 
Federation, actually, in urging its 
membership to attend to legislative de- 
velopments, is an important factor in 
the establishment of our country’s 
greatest political need, an awakened, 
intelligent electorate. 











John T. Hutchinson 


It is unnecessary, in the pages of an 
insurance journal, to dwell on the 
peculiar resentment which most pro- 
fessional politicians entertain for the 
business of insurance. It is human na- 
ture to distrust and dislike anything 
you do not understand. The Federa- 
tion, wisely, has recognized this reac- 
tion, and its work, in consequence, has 
assumed an_ educational character. 
More often than not, legislators have 
found the Federation a service rather 
than a threat. Sincere statesmen, con- 
fronted with the technicalities of insur- 
ance legislation welcome the profession- 
al analysis of trained insurance men. 
“What’s it all about?” he asks of the 
insurance bill that lies before him on 
his desk, and the Federation is willing 
and anxious to tell him, because it 
realizes it has nothing to fear from 
the truth. 


And that brings us to another great 
Federation principle. ‘There is a fine 
legal phrase which says that one “‘must 
come before the court of equity with 
clean hands.” The Federation, fortu- 
nately, meets this requirement. It is 
non-partizan in character, representing 
no political group. It is a broad, not 
a narrow, organization. It cannot 
foster restraint of trade or discrimina- 
tion, because it represents the insur- 
ance business as a whole and speaks 
as one for all the competitors in that 
business. If the insurance business is 
worth preserving, then we can come 
to no other conclusion than that the In- 
surance Federation of America is per- 
forming a great and worthwhile work, 
for by reason of its breadth of pur- 
pose and membership, “preservation” 
is what it seeks for the insurance busi- 
ness and not “preference.” 

A word should be said for the State 
Federations, which embody all the 
principles here set forth as typical of 
the Insurance Federation of America. 
Their promotion in various States of 
“Insurance Days” is a_ particularly 
commendable piece of great service to 
the cause of bettering public relations. 

The officers of the Federation for 
the past year have been: 

President, Frank T. B. Martin; 
vice-presidents, Arthur FE. Childs, 
James H. Carney, Thomas B. Donald- 
son, Wade Fetzer, J. B. Levison, Ed- 
son §. Lott, Wallace M. Reid, O. G. 
Strong, George D. Webb; secretary, 
John T. Hutchinson; treasurer, Wil- 
liam G. Curtis. 

The advisory committee is composed 
of William Brosmith, Sheldon Catlin 
and C. B. Morcom. 

On the board of trustees are the fol- 
lowing: Charles Bellinger, Thomas E. 
Braniff, William M. Byrne, James W. 
Henry, Charles H. Holland, G. 
Arthur Howell, Frank G. O’Neill, 
John T. Jones, Karl V. Lively, Man- 
ton Maverick, W. B. Merrimon, Hill 
Montague, Jesse S. Phillips, E. A. 
Piepenbrink, Cecil F. Shallcross, 
Charles L. Smith, Edward C. Stone, 
C. H. Van Campen, Harry H. Wads- 
worth and W. G. Wilson. 
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Progress and Personal Insurance 
From Small Beginnings the Health and Accident 






Underwriters’ Conference Has Developed a Fine 
Service Organization of Singular Importance 


EVERAL years ago, the acci- 

dent and health business was 

conducted on a highly competi- 
tive basis, which admittedly resulted 
in poor service to the public. Poor 
service and its attendant evils fostered 
an inimical sentiment toward disabil- 
ity coverage in the public mind, and 
resulted in shriveled profits as far as 
the companies were concerned. The 
situation was unnecessary ; cooperation 
could have eliminated it, and the com- 
panies as well as the public knew that 
disability insurance was of mutual 
advantage. 

Taking the situation at face value, 
a few companies foresaw the advan- 
tages of coordinated effort, and as- 
sembled what was immediately called, 
the Detroit Conference, but later 
given its present name. Members of 
this embryonic unit set forth with 
prodigious effort to clear away the 
causes for the existing adverse criti- 
cism of the business, and started to in- 
crease the efficiency of their service. 
This was possible through a construc- 
tive spirit of cooperation among the 
members, and the resultant interchange 
of ideas and agreements. 

It was not long before the public 
began to realize the change in the 
competitive attitude and their approba- 
tion was indicated in increasing pre- 
mium volume. At the present time 
accident and health insurance has as- 
sumed a prominent position in insur- 
ance lines, and is productive of millions 
of dollars in annual premiums. As a 
result the Health and Accident Con- 
ference has won for itself a prominent 
and respected position among insurance 
organizations. 

Although all of its annual meetings 
have stressed the matter of public ser- 
vice, perhaps the most outstanding 
sessions on this topic were held at Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., at the annual meeting 
in June of this year. For three days 
the conference studied, under the col- 
lective head of “responsibilities,” the 
duties of agent, company, and public 
in the matter of disability insurance. 

Valuable and significant ideas on 
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Dr. J. R. Neal 
President 


the topic were presented, and the con- 
ference’s attitude on misinformed or 
uniformed agents in the business, was 





T. Leigh Thompson 


“Out of the utter weakness and ina- 
bility of man single handed to safe- 
guard his loved ones from wretched 
and miserable conditions was born the 
wonderful system of personal insur- 
ance.” 


unmistakable. Although no vote or 
measure of concerted action to elimi- 
nate this evil was proposed, it was 
evident at the sessions that the mem- 
bers of the Conference represented 
several of the most important com- 
panies in the business, and were from 
every state in the Union, and that 
indirect action directly traceable to the 
Conference might be expected. 


Another of the important contribu- 
tions made to the general public wel- 
fare by the Conference, is the fostering 
of the movement for uniform phrase- 
ology in disability policies. It is 
claimed that in the past such policies 
have been presented in such abstruse, 
technical, and complicated wording 
that policyholders have either been un- 
able to understand them, or too bored 
to read them. Proof of this has been 
oftentimes presented in cases of hope- 
less litigation opened by policyholders, 
who later, in defeat, either admit they 
have not read the provisions, or have 
misconstrued them. ‘The Conference, 
therefore, has advocated a general re- 
vision and simplification of phraseology 
which will be uniform and standard. 


The Conference has also advised in- 
creased efficiency and expedition in 
claim department affairs, realizing the 
value and importance of speedy settle- 
ment in the case of an ill or injured 
policyholder. It had also advised 
strict adherence to the standard pro- 
vision in disability policies regarding 
Overinsurance, referring to the fact 
that some claim men use violations of 
this clause as a threat to claimants. 
The outcome of such threats does not 
redound to the good of the business, 
the Conference infers. 


In addition the Conference embodies 
many research committees which ac- 
complish important and informative 
work in a variety of fields relating to 
disability insurance. One of the most 
important of these committees, the 
legislative committee, devotes consid- 
erable time, effort and research to the 
compilation of information on proposed 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Calculations of Mortality 


The Actuarial Society of America 


Has Long Been Internationally 


Recognized as Leader in This Field 


was organized April 25, 1889, 

and has since occupied a promi- 
nent place among the life insurance 
organizations of this country. In 
choosing its presidents, the members 
have honored men who stand in the 
front rank of life insurance mathe- 
maticians and whose high standing has 
brought them international recogni- 
tion. When it is considered that the 
whole structure of life insurance rests 
upon calculations concerning mortality 
experience, and the extent of the busi- 
ness now in force well exceeds one 
hundred billion dollars, the importance 
of the work of the actuaries can well 
be imagined. 

The Actuarial Society of America 
gives consideration to new types or 
variations in the life insurance field 
as they arise for treatment, and the 
service rendered to the life insurance 
business by its actuaries can scarcely 
be overestimated. Such service is like- 
wise of vast importance to the public, 
as it renders available to those who 
require life insurance in its various 
forms just the character of indemnity 
that they require. 

The annual meeting of the Society 


was held May 15 and 16, 1930, in 


Te Actuarial Society of America 





Ray D. Murphy, Secretary 
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New York. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by W. A. Jenkins, Walter G. 
Bowerman and R. Henderson upon 
the following subjects, respectively: 
An Extension of the Methods of 
Graduation by Interpolation; Joint 
Life Annuity Values by the Combined 
Annuity Mortality Table, and Con- 
stant Extra Occupational Premiums. 

The membership of the Actuarial 
Society of America is made up of fel- 
lows and associates, and new members 
must pass prescribed examinations for 
associateship and for fellowship, such 
examinations covering a period of four 
or five years. The Society publishes 
annually the examination papers for 
the year in pamphlet form, and also 














Officers of Society 


President: Wendell M. 
Strong, Mutual Life of 
New York. 

Vice-President: John _ S. 
Thompson, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Newark, N. J. 

Vice-President: M. Albert 


Linton, Vice-President 
Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 


Secretary: Ray D. Murphy, 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United 
States. 

Treasurer: E. W. Marshall, 


Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 
Editor of Transactions: 


John M. Laird, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Hart- 
ford. 























another pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations of the educational com- 
mittee. 


The Western Insurance Bureau, Inc. 


HE old Western Insurance Bu- 
T= which was organized in 

1910, contained a_ considerable 
number of companies operating in the 
Middle West, and embraced most of 
the companies operating in the West 
which were not allied with another 
organization covering that territory. 
Early in 1930 it was decided to or- 
ganize The Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, Incorporated, to succeed the old 
Western Insurance Bureau, and such 
action was taken, the new Bureau be- 
ing granted a charter by the State of 
Illinois as an organization not for 
profit. At the time of its meeting in 
May last, at Atlantic City, President 
Ralph Rawlings stated that, “Instead 
of celebrating today the 20th anni- 
versary of the old organization, we 
are holding the first complete member- 
ship meeting of the younger but more 
effective, compact and cohesive Bu- 
reau.” In his address at that time, 
Mr. Rawlings strongly upheld need 
for organization among the smailer 
companies in order to preserve their 
legal rights and also to maintain their 
positions in agencies and to make their 
writing power of value to agents. 
About thirty officers representing 
thirty-five companies were present at 
the Atlantic City session, at which no 


officers were chosen, those elected at 
the time of organization holding over 
until the annual meeting in May next. 
They were as follows: Chairman of 
the Board, H. A. Clark; President, 
Ralph Rawlings; Vice-Presidents, 
Alfred F. James and D. W. Crane; 
Treasurer, F. §. Danforth; Secretary, 
Benjamin Auerbach; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Fred C. Schad. 

Among the objects and purposes of 
the Western Insurance Bureau are the 
following: To better conditions in the 
insurance business as relating to the 
interests of the insuring public; to 
conserve and promote the interests of 
its members and of the agents repre- 
senting them; to secure rules and plans 
tor the proper regulation of the prac- 
tices of the business; the reduction of 
fire waste by elimination of unnecessary 
hazards; improvements in_ building 
construction and the betterment of 
building laws, and adequate protection 
through inspection and the best known 
appliances. It also desires the elimina- 
tion of discriminations in rates and a 
reduction in expenses, and the adop- 
tion of such other improved methods 
of conducting the business as shall be 
deemed of mutual interest and benefit 
to the members of the Bureau, their 
agents and the insuring public. 
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Study, Research, Efficiency 


During Sixteen Years of 


Good and Fruitful Effort 


The Casualty Actuarial Society Has Advanced 
The Cause of Adequate and Just Rate Making 


URING a period such as the pres- 

ent when developments in the 
workmen’s compensation field present 
problems which approach the insoluble, 
the Casualty Actuarial Society looms 
as one of the most important organi- 
zations in the insurance business. One 
may safely say that no other organiza- 
tion devotes itself as wholeheartedly 
and painstakingly to research in cas- 
ualty statistics, and to the compilation 
of data which is so important and de- 
tailed that it sometimes constitutes the 
only record of its kind in existence. 
The value and significance of these data 
are made more eminent through the so- 
ciety’s strict adherence to the principle 
laid down in an article in its consti- 
tution, ‘“‘the society shall take no par- 
tisan attitude, by resolution or other- 
wise, upon any question relating to 
casualty or social insurance.” 

No less important in the established 
purpose of the society is an idea which 
has grown in every line of business in 
the country in recent years, that of 
standardization. Studies in efficiency 
of administration and efficiency in com- 
puting loss ratios so that rates may be 
made more adequate both to compa- 
nies and to the public, are made by 
its members. There is present a defi- 
nite trend toward complete standardi- 
zation which will eliminate uncertainty 
in rate making and tend toward uni- 
fication and equity. 

The studies of casualty actuaries 
make possible and available to the gen- 
eral public forms of insurance which 
affect every American home, directly 
or indirectly, notably workmen’s com- 
pensation and automobile liability. 
Were it not for the compilation of 
accident frequency statistics and loss 
ratios on which rates are primarily 
based, the underwriting of these forms 
of insurance would be virtually im- 
possible, and the security of American 
homes would be placed in jeopardy. 

It has been so often said among 
insurance men that the statement 
has become almost axiomatic, that the 
casualty insurance business differs 
from the life field in that life actuaries 
profit by time to the point of prog- 
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nosticative accuracy, while casualty ac- 
tuaries are guided only by progress. 


It is for this reason that the re- 
searches and studies made by the able 
men who are members of the society 
are of infinite value. All reports of 
this nature are placed on file and re- 
corded in the “Proc.edings’ of the 
society, a volume which also records 
all important papers read at each meet- 
ing of the association. These valuable 
data and research are available to all 
casualty students who are able to gain 
from an intelligent perusal of this ma- 
terial in much the same manner as the 
latter-day geographers and home- 
steaders were able to profit by the trail 
blazing of the early American pioneers. 

For the Casualty Actuarial Society 
is young, even as the casualty insur- 
ance business is young. It was or- 
ganized in 1914 when legislation pro- 
viding for workmen’s compensation 
insurance was enacted in many States. 
This legislation opened up so many 
new problems in the insurance busi- 
ness that it was necessary to develop 












Thomas F. Tarbell 
President 


a scientific basis on which to work. 

During the sixteen years that have 
followed, the society has grown from 
small proportions to a position of high 
consideration in its field. There are 
two grades of membership in the sv- 
ciety—fellows and associates—admis- 
sion to either grade being made by 
election or examination. Those who 
attain the grade of fellow by examina- 
tion are presented with diplomas by 
the society. 


Insurance Institute of America 


b ipa Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, which comprises numerous lo- 
cal institutes and organizations, as 
well as many individual members in 
the various classes, is an educational 
body chartered by the State of New 
York. It conducts examinations in 
casualty, fire, life, marine and surety 
topics, thus covering all the principal 
branches of insurance. The examina- 
tions of the Institute lead to associate 
and fellow membership, and the mem- 
bership, as reported at the annual ses- 
sion in October, 1930, embraced 268 
associates, 2 corresponding members, 
151 corporate or company members, 
308 fellows, 23 organizations or local 
insurance societies, and 19 honorary 
members. During the past year, 1,081 
persons took examinations and there 
were 40 graduates in the class of 1930. 

The geographical area covered by 
the Institute includes all of the United 


States and Canada. Lecture courses 
are conducted for the education of 
students and for amplification of their 
book studies, and the Institute has been 
fortunate in securing prominent execu- 
tives as lecturers in various branches 
of insurance. 

At the 1930 session, the following 
officers were chosen: President, Henry 
Moir, president of the United States 
Life Insurance Co.; vice-presidents, 
C. R. Pitcher, deputy manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company and Wil- 
liam Brosmith, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co.; secretary-treasurer, Edward 
R. Hardy, New York. 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
as a central body in the insurance 
educational field, has aided many to 
become more proficient in the insur- 
ance business and has established a 
wide reputation for its useful service. 
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Casualty Agents Press Forward 


In the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents the Code is Common Protection 
For Common Progress, Education, and Service 


HE men who make the touch- 

downs in the insurance business 

are the agents. Day by day they 
battle through the solid lines of policy- 
holder resistance to pile up scores for 
their companies. Their conduct in the 
game, their knowledge of the strategy 
of finding breaks in the resistance, and 
their good sportsmanship and capabili- 
ties are the qualities which immediately 
impress the public. It is the agent 
who makes the first contact; it is the 
agent who is permanently on the spot 
within the policyholder’s reach, and 
upon his tact, judgment and _intelli- 
gence depend to a great extent the 
progress and success of the insurance 
business. 





W. G. Wilson 


“The members of this Association 
are confident in their belief that the 
casualty and surety business fills a 
valued and much needed place in the 
commercial and industrial life of our 
day and take pride in their effort to in- 
spire and promote public good will 
toward our lines of insurance and 
suretyship.” 


We may liken the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
therefore, to the All America team. 
For its surely draws for its member- 
ship upon the most enterprising and 
progressive field men—the stars of the 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The National Association of In- 
surance Agents elected the fol- 
lowing officers at their meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs October 2: 

President, W. G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land. (re-elected). 

Vice-president, George D. Webb, 
Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dorr C. 
Price, Chicago (re-elected). 

J. T. Harrison of New York re- 
placed G. Arthur Howell of At- 
lanta on the executive committee. 











business. However, to qualify the 
statement, we may say that unlike the 
All America team, the agents really 
play the game together. ‘Their cooper- 
ation, their spirit of friendliness, and 
the value of their mutual interchange 
of ideas has gained for them a posi- 
tion of preeminence. 

Like most of the trade and profes- 
sional organizations, the Association 
was formed primarily for mutual pro- 
tection. It had its origin in a hastily 
assembled committee of general agents 
which convened in New York City in 
1913 to oppose the famous Emmett 
ruling. This ruling affected the pro- 
duction of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, slashed acquisition costs, and 
appeared to the agents to be a blow at 
their livelihoods. It was not long be- 
fore this original committee had the 
active support of most of the general 
agents throughout the country, and a 
few months after their first meeting the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents was organized in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Through an honest and justified 
fight for their rights, they were able 
to convince both their companies and 
Superintendent Emmett of the inad- 
visability of the ruling, and it was re- 
pealed. 

This spirit of mutual protection has 
grown into a more mellow ambition, 
and the Association has been able to 
set itself up as an authority on agency 
problems. It has interested itself in 
the advancement of its members, and 
pointed out to them their opportuni- 
ties for’ public service. At its joint 


conventions with the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, it has been able to promote 
the highest mutual esteem between it- 
self and company men. 

Through the educational material 
at the conventions agents have been 
trained to assume their proper places 
as authorities on insurance matters in 
their own communities. They have be- 
come more alert to combatting various 
inimical legislation, and, in general, 
are making themselves respected and 
prominent members of their munici- 
palities. 

By organization they have been able 
to keep out of the field uneducated 
and unscrupulous agents who prey 
upon both insurance companies and the 





T. E. Braniff 
public. They have become both an 
efficient production machine and a keen 
group of vigilantes who protect the 
public against any unorthodox insur- 
ance practices in their territories. 

Like the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
who have often been called their “team- 
mates” through their close interrela- 
tion, much of their important work is 
accomplished through “social” inter- 
course. Through meeting representa- 
tives of other fields and from other 
sections of the country, current ideas 
and suggestions are exchanged, and 
much profitable discussion is carried 
on. 
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Actuaries Take the Initiative 


President Coburn of American Institute 
of Actuaries Says Association Can Not 


Expect Others to Solve Its Problems. 


VER thirty-one years ago, the 
American Institute of Actu- 
aries was formed at Chicago 

(May 12, 1909), by the actuaries of 
about thirty life insurance companies 
located in the Western and Southern 
States, and five professors of mathe- 
matics who were interested in the 
advancement of actuarial mathematics. 
Later in the same year, the American 
Institute of Actuaries was incorporated 
under Illinois laws. Its original mem- 
bership numbered forty-two fellows 
and twenty-two associates, and there 
were twenty-two life insurance com- 
panies which were contributing mem- 
bers and entitled to representation at 
the meetings. 

At the annual meeting in May, 
1930, several technical papers were 
presented by members and there was 
an informal discussion of lower-rate 
plans, annuities, double indemnity, and 
special policies. The interest in the 
Institute was evidenced by the at- 
tendance of fifty-six fellows, forty 
associates and forty-seven nominees of 
contributing members. New members 
admitted during the year numbered 
seven fellows, seventeen associates and 
one contributing member. 

The Board endorsed a movement to 
hold the tenth International Congress 
of Actuaries in Canada, probably in 
1933. Officers chosen at the 1930 
meeting were the following: President, 
J. F. Little; Vice-President, R. C. 
McCankie; Secretary, E. G. Fassel ; 
Treasurer, W. M. Johnson; Gover- 
nors for three-year term, A. J. Mc- 
Andless and W. F. Poorman. 

An important activity of the Insti- 
tute is the holding of examinations 
annually in April. The examination 
questions in 1930 are contained in 
The Record of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. There are usually a 
number of applicants for membership 
preparing for examination. 

An interesting feature of the 1930 
meeting was the address by President 
Arthur Coburn, in which he warned 
the actuaries that they should take the 
initiative in relation to innovations of 
such a character as the construction of 
new mortality tables and in giving 
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consideration to such classes of insur- 
ance as group insurance, disability in- 
come benefits and any standardization 
of policy provisions when such action 
is deemed necessary. Along this line, 
Mr. Coburn said: “Unless I am mis- 
taken, a tendency has developed among 
actuaries to encourage the Insurance 
Commissioners to shoulder burdens 
that properly belong to us. Govern- 
ment agencies may have discretion, may 
be efficient, and may be practical 
minded, but they are not best adapted 
to deal with actuarial problems. Un- 
less we have the courage to shoulder 
our own burdens, to solve our own 
problems, we shall find ourselves more 
and more relegated to the back- 
ground.” 





The topics upon which papers were 
submitted at the last meeting were 
The Gain and Loss Exhibit; Notes on 
the Computation of Joint-Life An- 


nuities by the Single-Life Method 
When Makeham’s Law Holds; Un- 
employment Insurance; A Formula for 
the Direct Calculation of the Rate 
of Interest Involved in the Value of 
an Annuity-Certain. 

The number of candidates present- 
ing themselves for examination under 
various parts and the number, respec- 
tively, passing such examinations were 
as follows: Part 1, 472 candidates, 
101 passed; Part 2, 340 candidates, 
93 passed; Part 3, 286 candidates, 64 


passed; Part 4, 217 candidates, 60 
passed; Part 5, 109 candidates, 36 
passed; Part 6, 86 candidates, 29 
passed; Part 7, 66 candidates, 21 
passed; Part 8, 63 candidates, 25 
passed; Part 9, 33 candidates, 17 
passed; Part 10, 39 candidates, 16 
passed; Part 11, 26 candidates, 10 
passed; Part 12, 20 candidates, 9 
passed. 


Eastern Underwriters Association: 


N 1926, the Eastern Underwriters 

Association was formed to succeed 

the Eastern Union, and embraced 
in its membership practically all the 
members of the old Eastern Union, 
together with a number of other com- 
panies which were not inclined to join 
The Union, but were disposed to ac- 
cept the rules and regulations of the 
new organization. 

The territory covered by the Asso- 
ciation includes the six New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
District of Columbia and the officers 
chosen for it are as follows: President, 
Edward Milligan; Vice-Presidents, 
Paul L. Haid and William Mackin- 
tosh; Treasurer, B. M. Culver; Sec- 
retary, Ralph G. Potter; Assistant 
Secretary, M. R. Regan; Manager, 
Sumner Rhoades, Assistant Manager, 
J. D. Erskine. Membership embraces 
many of the most prominent fire in- 
surance companies and the member- 
ship of a company carries with it the 
membership of all its affiliated com- 
panies or underwriters’ agencies. 

One of the outstanding actions of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association dur- 
ing the current year was the submis- 
sion of its views through President 
Milligan to the committee on acquisi- 


tion costs of the National Convention: 
of Insurance Commissioners. The 
communication stated that the com- 
panies which are- members of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, 
which are also identified with other 
regional organizations, endorsed the 
rates of compensation permitted under 
the rules of all of the regional bodies. 
The letter upheld the position that the 
best interests of the public, of the com- 
panies and of their agents would be 
promoted by more uniform methods 
of compensation. However, it was 
held that owing to a lack of coopera- 
tion between Association companies 
and others, it had been found impos- 
sible to do things which, if accom- 
plished, would, in his opinion, serve 
to promote a better general under- 
standing and ultimately to further 
stabilize and protect the interests of 
agents and companies. “The Associa- 
tion companies are interested in the 
welfare of the agents and brokers, 
from whom most of their business is 
derived, and wish to see them ade- 
quately compensated, particularly as 
such producers had done and are doing 
a great deal of work in helping to keep 
down the burning ratio, for which 
Service they are entitled to adequate 
commission. 
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Understanding the Public’s Idea 


The International Claim Association, Looking 
At the Business From the Policyholder’s Point 
of View, Performs an Important Public Service 


‘TANDING in the policyholder’s 
shoes and looking at the insurance 
business in his critical fashion, there is 
no complication, no intricacy. There 
are two simple and fundamental things 
—the payment of premiums and the 
collection of indemnity in the event 
of catastrophe. In fact, it is all so 
simple from his standpoint that a veri- 
table colossus of difficult machinery 
involving all manner of psychology, ex- 
perience, legality and litigation, not to 
mention plain common sense is essen- 
tial in the administration of claim de- 
partment affairs. In the time of the 
policyholder’s need, nothing can create 
as favorable or as unfavorable an im- 
pression of the entire insurance pro- 
fession as the efficiency and fair dealing 
of a claim department. 

It is small wonder then, that claim 
men have an organization, and an 
organization of the estimable worth 
and prominence of the International 
Claim Association. Not only are the 
meetings of this association replete 
with suggestions of practical value to 
the insurance company members, but 
they are full of material designated 
to protect the honest policyholder. 
Programs are devoted to the consid- 
eration of ethical and practical prob- 
lems incident to the satisfactory ad- 
justment of claims, the relation of the 
claim department to the policyholder 
and to the various departments of the 
company. 

Looking at the enormous sums of 
money which are annually disbursed in 
the settlement of claims, it is easy to 
picture the sense of deep responsibility 
and sincerity: which permeates the ac- 
tivities of the association, and to 
realize the far-reaching effect of its 
works. Its undertakings are construc- 
tive, and consist largely of valuable 
and painstaking research, carried on 
by men who are leaders in their field. 
Among the men who may be found 
zealously at work on association prob- 
lems are presidents, vice-presidents, 
legal advisers and general counsel, 
claims superintendents, and others, all 
taking an active part in lending au- 
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thority to matters under discussion. 
Expert opinion is available upon ali 
questions where the human element is 
under consideration. 

The International Claim Associa- 
tion has also the distinction of being 
one of the older insurance organiza- 
tions, and is now in the twenty-sec- 
ond year of its existence. It was 
founded in 1909, when leading mem- 
bers of the claim field met in New 
York City to found an organization 
which might be regarded as a clearing 
house for useful and helpful informa- 
tion which kept abreast of the times 
and which advanced public relations. 
Thirty-six members, representing twen- 
ty-four companies, assembled for this 
first meeting and the outcome of their 
efforts was the writing of the asso- 
ciation’s fundamental principle: “the 
objects and purpose of the association 


are to promote good will, harmony, 
confidence and cooperation between 
companies, and to devise and give ef- 
fect to measures for their common in- 
terest.” 

The general success of this new 
movement was indicated in the regis- 
tration of the following year when 
company membership jumped to the 
total of forty; ten years later company 
membership numbered 104, and at the 
present time the figure is well above 
185. Originally its membership con- 
sisted largely of casualty companies, 
accident and health corporations, but 
when disability provisions became em- 
bodied in life insurance contracts, life 
insurance companies were represented. 
Life companies are also eligible for 
membership if they carry on a multiple 
line business. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States occupies a command- 
ing position among the organizations 
having to do with the business of the 
country, and an outstanding section in 
its structure is the Insurance Depart- 
ment, of which Terrence F. Cunneen 
is manager. At each annual meeting 
of the Chamber, the activities and ac- 
complishments of the Insurance De- 
partment are presented by the chair- 
man. of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee. 

Among the subjects which are given 
consideration by the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are taxation of insurance in- 
terests, fire prevention work, the 
conservation of health, the gathering 
and use of statistics having to do with 
public health, and other features. The 
National Fire Waste Council, which 
is affiliated with the Chamber, stimu- 
lates interest in fire prevention by an 
annual Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest, in which close to seven hun- 
dred communities participate and which 
work has resulted in a considerable 


reduction in fire losses. 

The Chamber compiles annually a 
statement showing the taxes collected 
from insurance companies and agents, 
and demonstrates that such taxes are 
far in excess of the needs of the re- 
spective States in supporting depart- 
ments for supervision of insurance 
therein. The Insurance Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce gathers 
and analyzes each year, much informa- 
tion of interest to insurance men, which 
facts are considered in a thoroughly 
unbiased and impartial manner. The 
insurance membership of the Chamber 
consists of representatives of all types 
of insurance, including life, fire, casual- 
ty, marine and both stock and mu- 
tual companies, as well as policyhold- 
ers, and the Chamber furnishes a 
common meeting ground for ll 
branches of the insurance institution 
with the policyholders. The repre- 
sentation of insurance in the Chamber 
of Commerce is a valuable connection 
for the business, and helps to assure it 
of proper consideration by business in 
general. 
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National Ass’n of Life 
Underwriters 
(Concluded from page 28) 


of the Life Underwriter’s Association 
at the convention of governors, attor- 
ney general and insurance commission- 
ers at Chicago in February, 1906. 
This was an epochal convention, the 
first that ever brought together the 
officials of the different States in joint 
conference to make for uniform action 
and uniform laws. Company officials 
beyond number were present at the 
convention and later, before the 
famous Committee of Fifteen which 
emanated from this convention. Un- 
fortunately and unreasoningly, the ut- 
terances of the company officials were 
discounted at the time. It was them 
that the agent stepped in for the rec- 
ognition which was due him as a rep- 
resentative of the policyholder, as well 
as of the company. The words of the 
agent, as spoken by Mr. Scovel and 
Mr. McMullen, and later by Wm. 
C. Johnson, Charles Jerome Edwards 
and others, won from the State off- 
cials and Legislatures consideration 
which was denied at the time to the 
utterance of the officials. The agent 
at that time took his part. in the re- 
construction era and in forwarding 
the renaissance of life insurance—and 
took it well.” 

Thus was the efforts of the asso- 
ciation, for over two decades directed 
solely at field problems, directed 
toward the broader field of service to 
policyholders in safeguarding their in- 
terests in legislative and governmental 
actions. The efforts of the Committee 
of Fifteen, considerably influenced by 
the advice of agents, were instrumental 
in restraining imminent radical legis- 
lation and having sane and workable 
laws enacted for the control of life 
insurance. Five strong associations 
backed by a membership of over 
18,000, were largely responsible for 
the inclusion of something more than 
two-hundred amendments to the hasti- 
ly enacted New York laws so that 
this legislation was placed on a work- 
able basis. 

The association gained momemtum 
and strength through these strenuous 
efforts and the year 1906 brought 
about the organization of a strong 
Canadian association which, composed 
of thirty-five locals, was admitted to 
joint membership with the United 
States group, forming the association 
on an international basis. This year 
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Clay Hamlin 
Noted Personal Producer 


also brought the annual convention to 
St. Louis, the farthest West and 
South it had ever been held, and in 
1908 this spreading of the influence 
of the parent body continued when the 
annual convention was taken to Los 
Angeles. This program of truly na- 
tional representation continued apace 
as did the presidential contact and the 
year 1913 under President Sills re- 
corded sixty-seven locals for his atten- 
tion. Traveling over 32,000 miles dur- 
ing the year he managed to visit each 
association and was instrumental in 
having an additional seventeen formed, 
making a total of eighty-four exclusive 
of Canada. 

The intervening years had brought 
about the need for a central organiza- 
tion and a paid secretary which reform 
was instituted at the outset of the 
era of expansion inaugurated in 1905. 
Everett M. Ensign assumed charge of 
central activities and under his editor- 
ship the association’s monthly publi- 
cation, Life Association News, grew 
and prospered. 

The association has of course ad- 
vanced far ahead of the membership 
recorded at the end of the decade 
which followed the intensified efforts 
inspired during the dark days of 1905, 
but its growth has been a steady and 
healthy one with the organization 
sticking pretty closely to the original 
aims of its founders. Without at- 
tempting to become a legislative agency 
it has fostered much legislation which 
has proved conducive to the advance- 
ment of life insurance such as section 


97 of the New York State laws, the 






passage of rebating laws, of which the 
Massachusetts statute was the first of 
many, and the recent interpretation 
which exempts life insurance from the 
Estate Tax. Its main efforts, however, 
have centered about the task of educa- 
tion, public relations work, the foster- 
ing of better understanding between 
agents and the promotion of ethical 
working standards. The free inter- 
change of practical selling ideas not 
only through the annual conventions, 
but through the association’s bulletins 
and monthly publication and through 
the extensive program of State and 
local conventions has been a great and 
lasting contribution to life insurance 
the world over. 

The contributions to the educational 
movement in life insurance has been 
a truly marvelous one. Cooperation 
with banks and trust companies has 
been another bright chapter and also 
another which is destined for still 
greater good than thus far realized. 

At the present time the association 
is fortunate in the personnel of its 
headquarters staff. Major Roger B. 
Hull, who joined the association as 
Managing Director and General 
Counsel in August, 1927, has carried 
on with his improved facilities for 
such work the efforts of the old trav- 
eling president. In’ addition to build- 
ing up a central clearing house for 
life underwriting ideas and improving 
the Association News to a remarkable 
degree with the able assistance of Max 
Hoffman, editor, and Wilfred E. 
Jones, advertising manager, Major 
Hull has managed to carry the mes- 
sage of the National Association to 
every local organization in the coun- 
try. During the present year he has 
traveled more than the distance 
around the earth, visited every State 
in which the National Association has 
a member organization as well as de- 
voting considerable time to the kindred 
activities of trust companies, banks 
and organized clubs. His zeal is well 
matched by his ability and a real en- 
thusiasm for life insurance and asso- 
ciation benefits which have combined 
greatly to the profit of the National 
organization and to the individual life 
underwriter. 

The National Association is carry- 
ing on during the present year with a 
membership approximating 20,000 on 
a broad program of real service and 
its future assures that a brilliant forty- 
two year record will be perpetuated 
with even brighter achievements. 
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Industrial Insurers’ Conference 


O insurance organization can 
N render a more admirable service 

to the public than a body which 
seeks to protect that great number of 
policyholders who by means of small 
weekly payments on industrial policies 
endeavor to protect themselves and 
their descendents from needless want. 
These people, the industrial backbone 
of the nation, represent forty million 
dollars’. worth of accident and health 
premiums and millions of life insur- 
ance to industrial, accident and health 
and life insurance companies. Pro- 
tection of their interests is a form 
of self protection from the insurance 
company standpoint. 


Geo. R. Kendall 
President 


Yet the Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence does far more than serve its com- 
pany members. It has.always had one 
object in mind, and that is: service; 
service to the policyholders and to the 
public. In the twenty-one years of its 
existence, it has undoubtedly been one 
of the great factors in raising the ac- 
cident and health business to the im- 
portant position which it holds today. 
It has elevated the standards by which 
the business is measured. 

It might well have rested upon the 
laurels it gained for the prodigious 
work it did twenty-one years ago when 
it was first organized. For back in 
1909 when many of the industrial 
(weekly premium) accident and 
health companies were doing business 
under the title of “sick benefit asso- 
ciations,” an unsatisfactory condition 
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existed. Some of the companies oper- 
ated without regard for the rights of 
their competitors in business or in 
agency matters. Such a thing as co- 
ordinated effort was as foreign to the 
field as a Bengal tiger is to a sewing 
circle. But there were able minds who 
foresaw gain and comfort in the sim- 
ple practise of the golden rule. 

So they assembled twenty-one years 
ago and founded an organization called 
the Southern Industrial Insurers’ Con- 


ference, made up largely of companies 
operating chiefly in the South. A few 
years rewarded their efforts, and 
swelled their membership, until com- 
panies from other parts of the country 
were inscribed on the roster. Five 
years ago it assumed its present name. 

And all this service has been justly 
rewarded. During the existence of the 
conference, the accident and health 
business has grown by leaps and 
bounds, 
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Continental 
Assurance 
Increases ~ 


New Business 15% in 
first eleven months of 1930. 
Complete multiple line ser- 
vice helps agents get bust- 
The Continental 
affiliated Companies write 
every form of insurance 
except Ocean Marine. 


Continental Assurance Co. 


Continental Casualty Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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National Ass’n of Insurance 
Agents 


(Concluded from page 26) 


panies have done likewise. Another 
evil once common, overhead writing, 
was also practically done away with 
largely through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation. For ten years it has waged 
a campaign to show that the business 
of banking and that of insurance are 
separate and distinct callings. In an 
editorial in the Nov. 28, 1930, issue 
of the official magazine of the asso- 
ciation the editor writes that for years 
it seemed as if its efforts in this direc- 
tion were wasted. But it also com- 
ments upon the action early in the 
same month of the Bank of America 
that issued notice that the bank no 
longer would act as an insurance agent. 
The association considers that the tide 
has turned. To mention only a few of 
its other purposes and accomplishments 
—there is its stand against multiple 
agencies, its advocacy of anti-rebate 
and anti-discrimination laws, as well 
as agency qualification laws, and its 
opposition to State insurance. 

During the past year the association 
undertook and accomplished a great 
work for the fire insurance agents. 
Following the announcement made 
over a year ago by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
that it was going to investigate with 
great thoroughness the commission cost 
of insurance—and the intimation was 
that commissions were too high—the 
national association went to work to 
present the agents’ side of the question. 
The result was that at the hearing be- 
fore the N. C. I. C. special committee 
on commission costs held last June at 
Chicago a most impressive array of 
evidence was presented by the asso- 
ciation. How well this defense of the 
agents was made may be judged from 
the address of the retiring president, 
Clyde B. Smith, at the annual conven- 
tion last October at Dallas. He there 
asserted, and rightly, that the position 
heretofore taken by the national asso- 
ciation on the questions and the con- 
tentions set forth at the Chicago 
-hearing has been approved and 
adopted by the investigation committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

The five-year development program 
of the National Association, now in its 
fourth year, is another memorable 
thing in the history of the organiza- 
tion. This was begun Sept. 1, 1927, 
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so the program is now in its fourth 
year. Each objective determined upon 
then for 1927, 1928 and 1929 has 
been accomplished. There seems no 
question that every objective will have 
been reached by September, 1932. 
Each year calls for a 10 per cent mem- 
bership increase. A few of the ob- 
jectives of the first three years were: 
Introduction of better business meth- 
ods; introduction of automobile iden- 
tification certificates; introduction of 
cooperative advertising ; introduction of 
public relations and education pro- 
gram; development of business build- 
ing helps for members ; complete survey 
of production costs; selling the organi- 
zation to the public; enlarging work 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Included in the objec- 
tives for the next two years are: ex- 
tension of public relations program; 
public recognition of association em- 
blem; working with American trade 
association executives; certified mem- 






bership standard, delegated represen- 
tation in conventions; integration of 
certificate holders; creation of a gen- 
eral insurance council; recognition and 
adoption of arbitration and natural 
insurance reconciliation. It is the hope 
of the Association that during the pres- 
ent fiscal year the fire insurance com- 
panies may set up a committee repre- 
senting them to meet for the discussion 
of important questions with a commit- 
tee of the National Association. 

The officers of the national associa- 
tion are: President, Percy H. Good- 
win, San Diego; chairman: of the 
executive committee, William B. Cal- 
houn, Milwaukee; secretary-counsel, 
Walter H. Bennett, New York. The 
members of the executive committee 
are Clyde B. Smyth, Lansing; Charles 
L. Gandy, Birmingham; J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo; Harry R. Manchester, Cleve- 
land; George W. Carter, Detroit; G. 
Mabry Seay, Dallas, and Thomas S. 
Ridge, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Fraternal Congress 


HALF-CENTURY ago the 
A number and membership of 

fraternal orders reached such 
magnitude that it was deemed wise 
to form an organization of such so- 
cities for their mutual good. Accord- 
ingly, the original National Fraternal 
Congress was organizec in June, 1886, 
and another organization also came 
into existence about that time entitled 
the Associated Fraternities of America. 
For a number of years these two or- 
ganizations worked rather at cross 
purposes, but in 1910 they had har- 
monized their activities sufficiently to 
meet and jointly approve the Mobile 
Bill. Similarly, they cooperated in 
1912 in relation to the New York 
Conference amendments, and in the 
tollowing year, at a joint meeting, it 
was decided to consolidate the two or- 
ganizations under the present title 
of National Fraternal Congress of 
America. 

In addition to the holding of annual 
meetings of the main body of the 
National Fraternal Congress, there are 
sectional meetings of presidents, sec- 
retaries, medical directors, attorneys 
and editors of the member societies, 
each of these classes conferring among 
themselves. 

There are several important stand- 
ing committees, one of the most use- 
ful of these being the Committee on 
Statutory Legislation which is directed 
by the Executive Committee. This 
committee’s work has led to more satis- 
tactory conditions in connection with 
legislation in the various States. 
Among the tasks successfully under- 
taken by this Committee was the en- 
actment of laws in practically all the 
States giving permission to societies 
to write juvenile insurance. 

The National Fraternal Congress 
aims to uphold the ideals of the United 
States and has conducted numerous 
successful campaigns against social in- 
surance and other State socialistic 
measures. The Congress fully en- 
dorsed the measure for soldiers and 
sailors insurance during the war and 
organized the first war savings so- 
cieties in the subordinate lodges of the 
member societies. 

At the 1930 meeting of the National 
Fraternal ‘Congress, held in Detroit, 
the Congress adopted a recommenda- 
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tion to authorize the appointment of 
a junior committee to further study 
the questions pertaining to junior work. 
Another important matter was the re- 
port of the Committee on Statutory 
Legislation, and the work performed 
by this Committee will be: continued 
with the assistance of the twenty-six 
State organizations of fraternal so- 
cieties which are now in existence, of 


which sever were organized during 
the past year. The new officers elected 
in 1930 were as follows: President, 
Tom L. McCullough; Vice-President, 
George R. Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Thomas H. Cannon; Executive Com- 
inittee, Mrs. Frances Buell Olson, 
Samuel H. Hadley, Arthur A. Bentley, 
Harry J. Green, Dr. Felix Gaudin and 
Mrs. Mattie M. Ludemann. 
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Tools 


Life Underwriter 


A workman without proper tools can be no 
more helpless than an insurance underwriter 
without the tools of his profession—tested 
sales aids, up-to-date contracts, prompt ser- 
vice, and “A Good Company.” 


Add to these “tools” thorough training, un- 
excelled morale throughout the organization, 
skilled and tactful supervision, helpful co- 
operation of Service and Educational Depart- 
ments and you have a picture of Central Life’s 
opportunities for you in the life insurance 


Central Life, a MUTUAL company, has 
shown steady, substantial growth every year 
since it was founded thirty-five years ago. 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 
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American Life Convention 
(Concluded from page 31) 


nation of information regarding the 
science of life insurance ; the upholding 
of correct principles in the conduct of 
the business of life insurance; the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of con- 
fidence between the management of the 
companies composing the organization 
and their policyholders; the correction 
of any abuses which may arise in the 
methods of transacting the business of 
life insurance; the promotion of co- 
operation, acquaintance, and exchange 
of ideas among the executive officers of 
its membership, and any and all other 
things incident to the welfare of in- 
surers, insured, and the public in re- 
lation to the business.”’ 

The convention went on record at 
its first annual meeting as being di- 
rectly opposed to Federal supervision 
and for the preliminary term method 
of valuation. They were successful 
enough in the first principle but it was 
not for many years that the last group 
of Eastern States came out with rul- 
ings, either legislative or departmental, 
endorsing the latter. 

The varied representation, by States, 
of the organization is emphasized by 
the manner in which the members vis- 
ited around with their annual meeting 
during the first ten years. ‘The first 
meeting after the St. Louis organi- 
zation session was held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Then came in the order named 
the following States: Indiana, Colo- 
rado, Ohio, Iowa, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Texas, and at the 
tenth annual meeting, California. 





Isaac Hamilton 
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Sidney Foster 

The intimate interchange of views 
and experiences between the visitors 
from remote points and the represen- 
tatives of the companies domiciled in 
the States in which meetings are held 
naturally proves of far-reaching bene- 
fit; also the incidental publicity and 
educational propaganda which auto- 
matically accompanies such a program 
exerts a most healthy influence upon 
public thought. 

Several important auxiliaries to the 
convention have developed during the 
course of its history. As far back as 
the Chattanooga meeting in 1906 the 
germ which developed into the Medi- 
cal Section was planted. In that early 
day medical examination was not all 
that it might have been in cases too 
numerous to please executives and in 
an interchange of experiences between 
several medical directors present was 
born the idea of a sectional organiza- 
tion, a resolution concerning the pro- 
posal being introduced by B. H. 
Robinson, president of the Bankers 
Reserve Life Insurance Company. 
This section was not actually or- 
ganized, however, until 1910 at the 
meeting held at Des Moines. 

The Legal Section came into being 
in 1907 at the suggestion of Dan W. 
Simms of the Lafayette Life Insurance 
Company. Both of these divisions of 
the parent organization have func- 
tioned to the great benefit not only 
of the convention itself but to life in- 
surance generally. “They have enriched 
insurance literature with their annual 
crop of technical papers and discus- 
sions of current problems of practice 
and the sessions of both sections have 
come to rival those of the main body 
in point of interest and importance. 

The executive committee of the con- 
vention consists of the president and 








six members, three of which are elected 
each year for a term of two years. 
Vice-presidents are named for each 
State represented. All are charged 
with a considerable effort in their re- 
spective States and the president is 
called upon to also make great sacri- 
fice of time and effort in behalf of the 
organization. He visits and addresses 
numerous association functions, includ- 
ing the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, State agency organiza- 
tions and the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

The educational phase of the work 
of the convention in relation to what 
company executives are enabled to pass 
along to their agents is of tremendous 
value to the cause of life underwriting 
and the sum total of insurance knowl- 
edge is materially broadened through 
the interchange of ideas, data and 
methods of management with the presi- 
dents’ association. 

In addition to the various standard 
committees the convention annually 
hears reports from a number of spe- 
cial committees appointed each year to 
investigate specified items or to super- 
vise special activities of the convention. 
Its entire work is of a highly organized 
nature and its constant growth and 
expansion is adequate proof of its util- 
ity to the cause of life insurance. 

The Silver Anniversary meeting 
held this year at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, drew the largest attendance 
on record in all departments. Charles 
W. Gold was the presiding officer. 
Col. Charles B. Robbins was elected 
new president and Pittsburgh was se- 
lected as the convention city for 1931. 





J.B. Reynolds 
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National Fire Protection Association 


T the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Associa- 
tion held at Washington thir- 

teen years ago, the president, Charles E. 
Meek, warned the members that the 
conservation of the natural resources 
of the country and the prevention of 
unnecessary waste in our material pro- 
duction “is more important today than 
ever before.” Even more now should 
that warning be heeded. Since the 
N. F. P. A. was founded in 1895 it 
has emphasized the necessity and the 
possibility of tremendously reducing 
the enormous loss caused by fire. 

But simply viewing with alarm and 
deploring bad conditions may result in 
no change, no accomplishment, no 
benefit. The men who founded the 
association thirty-five years ago planned 
to do something and those who have 
joined the ranks and carried -on since 
then have capably followed in their 
footsteps in real accomplishment. 


Aims of Organization 


To promote the science and improve 
the methods of fire protection and pre- 
vention, to obtain and circulate infor- 
mation on these subjects and to secure 
the cooperation of its members in es- 
tablishing proper safeguards against 
loss of life and property by fire are its 
objects. The membership, to the great 
advantage of the Association, has been 
catholic, including not only insurance 
interests, but builders, merchants, ar- 
chitects, manufacturers, engineers, elec- 
tricians, fire marshals, wardens and 
chiefs, to mention only a few. The 
fact that the many interests are thus 
actively engaged in promoting the pur- 
pose of the organization is excellent 
proof of the breadth of its scope and of 
the impossibility that its efforts could 
be concentrated for the advantage 
alone of a small section of the country 
or the benefit of a minor portion of the 
population. Its purpose is for the 
benefit of all and the nature of its or- 
ganization is one of the best guaran- 
tees possible of the accomplishment of 
that purpose. 


Accomplishments 


To review those accomplishments, 
to give in any detail what the organi- 
zation has done during the thirty-five 
years of its existence, is not possible 
within the scope of this article. Its 
membership embraces not only every 
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State in the Union, but Canada, En- 
gland, France, Italy, Russia, Africa, 
China and many other foreign coun- 
tries. The quarterly magazine it pub- 
lishes well reflects the high purpose 
and the efficient management of the 
organization. Its special articles on 
fire hazards, fire protection and pre- 
vention and the economic effects of 
fire waste as well as its department of 
fire record are of the greatest value. 
The association’s extensive list of pub- 
lications, treating of many and varied 
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aspects in connection with fire preven- 
tion and fire protection, represents the 
efforts of men whose ability and train- 
ing have made them the acknowledged 
experts in the fields concerning which 
they write. 

Its energetic stimulation to the na- 
tion-wide observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Week is a notable achievement. 
The cooperation of the fire insurance 
agents with the efforts of the National 
Fire Protection Association has been 
not only of the greatest assistance in 
the carrying out of its many efforts, 
but is a splendid proof of the integrity 
and value of its work. 
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Harold Gordon 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Health and Accident 
(Concluded from page 36) 


legislation affecting accident and health 
insurance. Through special sessions 
or correspondence, this committee is 
able to accumulate advice and informa- 
tion to present to various state legis- 
latures, whenever such a bill is pro- 
posed. This constant sentry duty re- 
flects a desire to protect the millions 
invested in disability coverages, by the 
public of the nation, and to guard 
against unsatisfactory or deprecatory 
legislation instigated by unexpert 
senates. 

- It may be very truthfully said that 
the work of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference ranks among 
the foremost in its field, and the acci- 
dent and health business in general 
owes a heavy debt to its able members 
and its foresighted founders. 





Life Presidents 
(Concluded from page 34) 


life insurance education of both the 
agent and the buying public and has 
taken a leading part in making insur- 
ance instruction a part of college and 
university training. It has at all times 
cooperated with the American Life 
Convention in its program of service 
and has actively supported the ideals 
of the agency association, both local 
and national. 

No little measure of the service per- 
formed by the presidents’ association 
lies in its cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 


Organization Number 


ers and in its efforts toward the im- 
provement and education of the agents 
of the companies which make up its 
membership. 

The annual conventions have be- 
come a conspicuous event in the affairs 
of the nation, having functioned as a 
forum through which the leaders in 
government, in educational enterprise, 
economics and in business are able to 
unite with executives of the world’s 
largest life insurance companies and 
help to solve the common problems of 
all humanity. 

Throughout the history of the asso- 








ciation the annual convention has 
served as a clearing house for ideas 
which have spelled progress for life in- 
surance. The scope of subjects cov- 
ered in these annual discussions by 
company leaders is too wide to permit 
even summarizing, covering as they do 
all manner of technical phases of the 
insurance business. Such interchange 
of thought and views on the practices 
of life insurance companies has covered 
everything from a study of cancer to 
the latest trends of social insurance, 
and the experience of one has resulted 
in profit for all. 
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Life Office Management Association 


HE Life Office Management 
i is young, very young 
compared to some of the insurance 
organizations, but since it was founded 
at Fort Wayne in 1924 its growth has 
been steady and constant, and already 


it has a record of fine accomplishment.’ 


At the opening convention at Fort 
Wayne, President Arthur B. F. Hall 
of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, in his address of wel- 
come expressed the hope that the re- 
sults of the initial meeting would 
warrant the formation of a strong or- 
ganization which would devote itself 
to the study of the problems of life 
insurance office organization and cleri- 
cal administration, “and to nothing 
else.” 


Today the association rightly calls 
itself an international organization. 
Not only does its membership include 
legal reserve life companies located 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, but among its associate mem- 
bers are six Japanese life insurance 


companies. The Nippon Life of 
Osaka, Japan, was represented at the 
seventh annual conference held last 
October at Chicago. At that meeting 
A. A. Rydgren, vice-president of the 
Continental American Life, Wilming- 
ton, Del., president, was reelected, as 
was L. C. Ashton, vice-president and 
secretary of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, vice-president; 
F. L. Rowland, secretary of the Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
secretary, and H. H. Allen, secretary 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
treasurer. Seventy-six companies were 
represented at this conference with 
more than 200 in attendance. 

The by-laws of the Life Office 
Management Association set forth 
clearly and briefly its purpose: “To 
establish a closer acquaintance between 
representatives of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies interested in the 
problem of home office organization 
and administration, and to encourage 
and make possible a free exchange of 
ideas relating thereto.” 


At the 1927 conference, held at 


Atlantic City, E. E. Reid, general 
manager of the London Life, Ontario, 
Canada, then president of the asso- 
ciation, said that his conception of the 
chief function to be performed by the 
organization was to act as a clearing 
house for information such as is sought 
at times by every company, large or 
small. Such material of this descrip- 
tion, he said, collected and correlated 
in the office of the secretary of the 
association, would save time, prevent 
possible errors, effect economies and, 
in short, immeasurably benefit the 
great business of insurance. 

That is exactly what the association 
has accomplished and is accomplishing 
to a greater extent each year. Some- 
one might say that the work of the 
organization would benefit no one in 
particular except the companies them- 
selves and the employees of these com- 
panies. If that were the case there 
could still be no criticism, but the pub- 
lic at large most certainly shares in 
the service rendered for the economies 
resulting must be passed along to its 
benefit. 
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Life Underwriters Association 


of Canada 


HE importance and the vigorous 

vitality of the Life Underwriters 

Association of Canada is well 
shown by the fact that local associa- 
tions of the organizations are located in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. In other words, 
the association is well represented by 
local associations in every province ex- 
cept Yukon and the Northwest terri- 
tories. It is hardly necessary to explain 
why there is no occasion for them 
there. 

Essentially the purpose of the Cana- 
dian Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada is the same as that of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers that has played so splendid a 
part in life insurance history in the 
United States. In each organization it 
is no exaggeration to say that its fun- 
damental purpose is to advance the best 
interests of true life insurance. 


The Fourth International Conven- 
tion of Life Underwriters held last 
September at Toronto was rightly 
called the biggest and best convention 
of life underwriters ever held. There 
was a total registration of more than 
two thousand and great credit was 
everywhere accorded to the Canadian 
association for its part in the affair. 
The Dominion office of the association 
is located in Toronto. 


The officers are: Hugh Cannell, 
C.L.U., honorary president; Robert 
MacInnes, C.L.U., president; J. M. 
Carson, C.L.U., vice-president ; George 
E. Lackey, honorary vice-president 
(Mr. Lackey was elected president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the international conven- 
tion); J. J. McSweeney, C.L.U., 
chairman of the board of directors; 
W. C. Laird, C.L.U., honorary sec- 
retary; A. D. Anderson, C.L.U., hon- 
orary treasurer; J. G. Taylor, C.L.U., 
registrar; Eric V. Chown, field super- 
visor; L. W. Dunstall, secretary. 
Gordon B. Coyne, C.L.U., is chair- 
man of the active board of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Life Underwriters 
of Canada, H. C. Henderson, C.L.U., 
is chairman of the publicity committee, 
and F. T. Stanford, C.L.U., is chair- 


man of the membership committee. 


Organization Number 


The association has accomplished 
and is accomplishing most effective 
work in educating the public to the 
necessity of life insurance and to the 
benefits such insurance offers. In do- 
ing this it has endeavored to secure 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
entire life insurance fraternity in Can- 
ada and the fact that this effort has 
been remarkably effective has produced 
fine results. The institution’s adver- 
tising campaign, fostered by the asso- 


ciation, early proved its great value. 
Every daily newspaper in the Do- 
minion has been used in this campaign. 

By means of the College of Life 
Underwriters it has expanded its edu- 
cation work. Graduates of the C.L.- 
U. have shown the results of the splen- 
did training they thus received by their 
records in the underwriting field. The 
association in many other ways has 
shown itself to be in the real sense of 
the phrase an organization for service. 
Its official monthly publication, The 
Life Underwriters News, of which L. 
W. Dunstall, secretary of the associa- 
tion, is the managing editor, is an up- 
to-date magazine filled with news and 
sales material. 


Medical Directors of America 


HE general public, the men and 
women who buy life insurance, 
may have very little contact with 
or knowledge of the majority of the 
many organizations that exert so 
powerful an influence upon many 
phases of the insurance business. It 
is true that in practically every case 
these organizations, while they have a 
direct bearing, possibly, upon one par- 
ticular type of insurance, or apply spe- 
cifically to one group of persons ac- 
tively engaged in it, still, because of 
the fact that their basic or major pur- 
pose is to improve the business of in- 
surance, they benefit most of all the 
insured public. In a sense this may 
be said of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America, 
and yet, in another sense, there is no 
insurance organization whose delibera- 
tions and decisions more directly con- 
cern the person who decides to take a 
life insurance policy. Nowadays, in 
group insurance and in certain other 
forms of insurance, many policies are 
issued without medical examination, 
but, in the main, the doctor’s O. K. is 
necessary before the contract is issued. 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors was founded forty- 
one years ago. At that time only 
medical directors of United States life 
insurance companies were admitted to 
membership, but later its constitution 
was amended to include Canadian com- 
pany representatives. Its history has 
been one of steady progress and 
growth. The bound volumes of the 
proceedings of the annual meetings, 
including the many scholarly and scien- 
tific papers prepared by its members, 
are of great importance. 


Dr. Robert L. Rowley, of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, is the president of the 
association, and Dr. Chester T. 
Brown, of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, is the 
secretary. An executive council com- 
posed of the former vice-presidents, 
five elected members and the officers, 
handle the business details of the as- 
sociation. This council meets twice 
each year, in the spring and fall, and 
the proceedings are printed for the 
members of the association. The coun- 
cil also arranges the program for the 
annual meeting, which is usually held 
in October, lasting two days. The 
papers read are discussed as well as 
new medical discoveries and experi- 
ments. It is expected that the annual 
meeting next year will be held at 
Hartford, although as yet this has not 
been officially announced. 





Life Agency Officers 
(Concluded from page 33) 


same time elected to membership on 
the executive committee, which now in- 
cludes, in addition to the five named 
above, M. A. Bingeman, Steven Ire- 
land and W. T. Shepard. 

For the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau S. F. Clabaugh was named vice- 
chairman. The new members of the 
Bureau’s executive committee are: J. 
A. Reynolds, C. Gordon Hunter, 
Oliver Thurman. The committee now 
includes the five above and W. Car- 
lisle, Jerome Clark, Dr. T. C. Denny 
and James A. McLain. 
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Underwriters’ Organizations 


OR purposes of publication in this issue the 

entire list of insurance organizations in the 

United States together with the respective 
secretaries, has been revised to November 30. The 
list, so revised, includes the name of the secretary 
of each organization. 

NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


American Asiatic oe —N. N. Yakoonnikoff, Shanghai, China, and 
80 William St., x. 

Amer. Assn. of col Mut. Ins. Co.—W. B. Linch, Lincoln, Neb. 

a Assn. of Ins. General Agents—J. K. Shepherd, Little Rock, 
Ark, 

American Bureau of Shipping—John W. Cantillion, New York. 

Amer. Foreign Ins. Assn.—Otto E. Schaefer, New York. 

Amer. Institute of Marine Undrs.—Ernest G. Driver, New York. 

American International Undrs. Corp.—Miss L. Larson, New York. 

American Management Assn.—W. J. Donald, Mgr., New York. 

American Marine Ins. Syndicates—Norman S. Adams, New York. 

American Mutual Alliance—A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, Ill. 

Amer. Reciprocal Ins. Assn.—Kansas City, Mo. 

American Reinsurance Exchange—John A. Greer, White Plains, N. Y. 

American Registered Mail Central Bureau—Hartford, Conn. 

Associated Factory Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—Boston, Mass. 

Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S.—Henry Pegram, New York. 

Assn. of Marine Undrs. of the U. §&.—Ernest G. Driver, New York. 

Assn. of Mill and Elevator Mut. Ins. Cos.—Eugene Arms, Chicago, III. 

Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, New York. 

Automobile Claims Assn.—C. S. Trecartin, New York. 

Business Historical Society, Inc.—F. C. Ayres, Boston, Mass. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A.—D. A. Skinner, Washington, D. C. 

Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—S. E. Parker, American Ins. Co., 
Newark. 

Cotton Insurance Assn.—E. B. Proctor, Mgr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Explosion Conference—W. F. Roembke, Mgr., New York. 

Farm Association—Chas. F. Thomas, Sec.-Treas., Chicago, IIl. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.—A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, IIl. 

Fire Cos. Adjustment Bureau—W. E. Mallalieu, New York. 

Fire Marshals Assn. of N. A.—C. L. Topping, Charleston, W. Va. 

Fire Prevention League of America—Capt. Lloyd E. Brown, New York. 

~~ Order of the Blue Goose, International—Paul E. Rudd, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Ins. Advertising Conference—Arthur H. Reddall, New York. 

Insurance Claim and ‘Safety Council—W. E. Severance, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ins. Economics Society of America—J. *. Romey, Chicago, Ill. 

Ins. Federation of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Ins. Institute of America, Inc.—Edward R. Hardy, New York. 

Interstate Underwriters Board (Inland Marine)—John R. Dumont, Mer., 
New York. 

Jewelry Conference—C. A. Bischoff, New York. 

Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau—Eugene Arms, Chicago, IIl. 

Mutual Reinsurance Bureau—Everett H. Tripp, Belvidere, Ill. 

National Auto Theft Bureau—J. R. Moore, New York. 

National Automobile Club—Arnold Hodgkinson, Gen. Megr., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Nat’l Assn. of Automobile Inter. Ins.—H. G. Rockwood, Springfield, Ill. 

Nat’l Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. Cos.—J. M. Eaton, Chicago, Ill. 

Nat’l] Assn. of Credit Men—Dr. S. I. Miller, Mgr., New York. 

National Assn. of Ins. Agents—Walter H. Bennett, New York. 

National Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—Harry P. Cooper, Indianapolis, Ind. 

eo of Finance Cos.—C. C. Hanch, Sec. & Gen. Megr., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Nat’l] Assn. of Reciprocal Ins. Exchanges—W. F. Bradenburg, Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Assn.—I. G. Hoagland, New York. 

Nat’] Automobile Undrs. Assn.—J. Ross Moore, New York. 

National Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Mallalieu, Gen. Mgr., New York. 

— Convention of Ins. Commissioners—A. S. Caldwell, Nashville, 
enn. 

National Inspection Co.—H. B. Chrissinger, Chicago, III. 

National Service and Appraisal Co.—Douglas E. O’Kelley, New Orleans, 


La. 
National Fire Protection Assn.—F. H. Wentworth, Man. Dir., Boston, 


ass. 

National Fire Waste Council—Chamber of Commerce of U. &., Washing- 

ton, D. 
Oil Insurance Assn.—Geo. H. Bell, Chicago, Ill. 
Postal Ins. Undrs. Assn.—G. H. Reaney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Railroad Insurance Assn.—Chas. N. Rambo, Megr., New York. 
Railway Fire Protection Assn.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore, Md. 
Railway Underwriters, J. L. Vollintine, Mgr., Chicago, Il. 
Rain Insurance Assn.—Arnold Grasse, New York. 
Reinsurance Clearing House—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Retail Credit Co.—Geo. A. Bland, Atlanta, Ga. 
Selected Reinsurance Bureau—Glenn E. Whitney, Boston, Mass. 
Special Risk Underwriters—J. C. Milliken. 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference—John W. Collins, New York. 
Tourist Floater Ins. Conference—John J. McGraw, New York. 
Underwriters Adjusting Co.—B. Auerbach, Chicago, IIl. 
Underwriters Grain Assn.—W. L. Lerch, Mgr.. Chicago, IIl. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories—D. B. Anderson, Chicago, IIl. 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group—New York, N. Y. 
United States Fire Companies Conference—Harry Austin, New York. 
United States Salvage Assn.—Norman S. Adams, New York. 
Water Damage Conference, Chicago—W. G. Keyser, New York. 


SECTIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Association of Southern Fire Ins. Cos.—C. A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta, Ga. 

Association of Mutual Field Men of New England—Charles F. Danforth, 
See. & Treas., Boston. 

Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, New York. 

Auto Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Rickards, Chicago, IIl. 

Automobile Undrs. Club—Ray O. Seaburg, Chicago, III. 

Central Audit Bureau—B. Sklenick, Mgr., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Traction and Lighting Bur.—L. Harding, New York. 

Conservation and Fire Prevention Assn. of Colo., Wyo., and N. M.— 
Denver, Colo. 
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Conservation and Fire Prevention Assn. of Md., Del., and D. C.—Balti- 
more, Md. 

Eastern Tornado Ins. Assn.—Geo. F. Hayden, New York. 

Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Ralph G. Potter, New York. 

Eastern Undrs. Inspection Bureau—H. B. Sly, Mgr., New York. 

Factory Insurance Assn.—J. H. Vreeland, Hartford, Conn. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Northwest—Carl E. Ingram, Chicago, IIl. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Pacific—J. H. Martin, Sec. & Treas., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

General Adjustment Bureau—N. B. Basset, New York. 

Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, New York. 

Logging Underwriting & Insp. Association—W. Wrahtz, San Francisco. 

Missouri Field Club—R. L. Kimberly, Kansas City, Mo. 

New England Advisory Board—Warren S. Shaw, Brockton, Mass. 

Northwestern Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors— 
Fred D. Weber, Portland, Ore. 

Northwestern Assn. of Mutual Ins. Co.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna, Minn. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—D. P. Dodds, San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Agents’ Conference Committee—E. Hugh Miller, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Pacific Coast Branch, National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference— 
Arnold Hodgkinson, G. Megr., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Hail Conference—C. F. Laude, Spokane, Wash. 

Rocky Mountain Field Club—L. Allen Beck, Denver, Colo. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederic Williams, Denver, Colo. 

Southern Adjustment Bureau—E. P. Roberts, Treas., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southeastern Hail Conference—O. B. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Farm Undrs. Assn.—C. O. Sunafrank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Reinsurance Exchange—Charles W. Ehlers, Sec., Megr., and 
Treas., Savannah, Ga. 

Southern Tornado Ins. Assn.—J. C. Evans, New York. 

Southwestern Adjustment Co.—F. E. Holmes, Dallas, Tex. 

> ——— Assn. of the Pacific Northwest—Walter Alair, Seattle, 

ash. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Southwest—W. J. Perry, Portland, Ore. 

Subscribers Actuarial Committee—J. V. Parker, Chicago, Ill. 

Uniform Forms Committee—R. D. Hobbs, Chicago, IIl. 

Western Undrs. Assn.—Chas. F. Thomas, Chicago, III. 

Western Adjustment & Inspection Co.—Roy A. Sellery, Chicago, Ill. 

Western Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—H. E. Soward, Chicago, III. 

Western Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Richards, Chicago, Il. 

Western Explosion Conference—H. T. Lindholm, Chicago, III. 

Western Factory Insurance Assn.—John C. Harding, Chicago, III. 

Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Linhinger, Chicago, IIl. 

Western Insurance Bureau, Inc.—F. C. Schad, Chicago, IIl. 

Western Inter Reinsurance Bureau—Benjamin Auerbach, Chicago, III. 

Western Reinsurance Bureau—F. C. Schad, Asst. Mgr., Chicago, III. 

Western Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—William 
S. Boyd, Chicago, III. 

Western Sprinkler Leakage Conference—P. J. Doyle, Chicago, III. 

Western Loss Associations—S. L. Nelson, Chicago, III. 


STATE AND CITY FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Alabama 


Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. M. Ford, Sec.-Treas., Birmingham. 
Alabama Field Men’s Assn.—Walter Lemmond, Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham Fire and Cas. Ins. Exch.—Frank M. Lynch, Birmingham, 


Ala. 
Mobile Board of Fire Underwriters—J. F. Bullock, Mobile, Ala. 
Selma Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—P. W. Stewart, Selma, Ala. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. C. Mitchener, Marianna, Ark. 

Fort Smith Board of Fire Undrs.—R. S. Walker, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Fort Smith Local Board of Ins. Agents—J. R. Miller, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Little Rock Insurance Club—Gordon Rather, Little Rock, Ark. 

California 

Assn. of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco—R. A. Mitchell, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

California Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. C. Colridge, Oakland, Cal. 

Board of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco—J. Waddington, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Burlingame-San Mateo’ Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. B. Wade, Jr., Bur- 
lingame, Cal. 

Ins. aes Exch. of San Francisco—Wm. Nankervis, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Insurance Credit Clearing Assn. of Los Angeles—H. E. Charlton, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Ins. Federation of California—J. H. Schively, San Francisco, Cal. 

Insurance Institute of Southern Calif—C. A. Sunderlin, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Long Beach Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. W. Mullarky, Long Beach, Cal. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Adjusters Assn.—A. A. Maloney, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Exchange—Fred H. Bagley, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oakland Assn. of Ins. Agents—A. C. Hoepner, Oakland, Cal. 

Sacramento Insurance Exchange—Harold J. Thielen, Sacramento, Cal. 

San Jose Assn. of Ins. Agents—O. D. Baldwin, San Jose, Cal. 

Santa Ana Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. B. Martin, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Special Agents Assn. of Cent.-North. Calif.—H. Houseworth, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Undrs. Fire Patrol of San 'Francisco—W. M. Speyer, San Francisco, Cal. 


Canada 


Alberta Ins. Agents Assn.—A. C. Fischer, V. P., Didsbury. 

All Canada Fire Ins. Federation—G. C. English, Montreal. 

Assn. of Canadian Fire Marshals—J. G. Smith, Ottawa. 

Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of Prov. of Canada—Howard B. Armstrong, 
Toronto. 

British Columbia Underwriting Assn.—J. Hunter Harrison, Vancouver. 

Canadian Auto Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, Toronto, Ontario. 

Canadian Fire Undwrs. Assn.—Leonard Howgate, Montreal. 

Canadian Hail Undrs. Assn. 

Canadian Institute of Insurance—Thos. E. D. Boys, Winnipeg, Man. 

Dominion Fire Prevention Assn.—G. D. Finlayson, Ottawa, Canada. 

Fire Undrs. Investigation and Loss Inf. Bureau of Can.—R. Rethoret, 
Gen. Mer., Montreal. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of the Province of Quebec—J. C. D’Auteuil, Montreal. 

Ins. Federation of British Columbia—Chas. Dickens, Vancouver, B. C. 

Ins. Institute of Montreal—F. K. Ridge, Montreal. 

Ins. Inst. of Toronto—C. Elvins, Toronto, Ontario. 

Ins. Inst. of Winnipeg—Thos. E. D. Boys, Winnipeg, Man. 
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TO-DAY | 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


FOR A GOOD COMPANY 


ISA 


FASCINATING DIGNIFIED PROFITABLE 


PROFESSION 


YOU fathers, mothers, wives, and teachers, in considering the future of your sons, 
your daughters, your husbands, your pupils, or yourselves, look into the opportunities 
which life insurance selling—for a good company—offers to intelligent, ambitious men 
and women of all ages. 


OUR salesmen, men and women, work on your part, for years after you 
throughout the United States, are earning have produced the business. 
thousands of Dollars annually in commis- 





Pa ee el | 


sions on new business, and hundreds of 
Dollars monthly in renewal commissions 
on old business. 


Like writing a Book that turns out to 
be a “best seller,” or a Play that proves 
a box-office success, which provide the 





fortunate author or his estate with royal- 


Think on it! Selling life insurance— 
ties for years after his first work is done, 


for a good company—gives you not only 


a handsome income immediately but so, too, does life insurance selling—for 
gives you also, and in addition to those a good company—provide the energetic 
immediate returns, a Pension in the form salesman, or his estate, with royalties for 
of renewal commissions, without further years after Ais first work is done. 


IF YOU are experienced in this line of work and want to better yourself, write 
for our proposition. 


IF YOU are not experienced in this line of work and want to better your prospects 
for the future, write for our proposition. 


To make it easy for everyone concerned, in writing for our agency proposition, 
give us, besides your name, street address, phone number, city, county, and state where 
you reside, also a brief history of yourself as to Age, Education, present Occupation 
and previous business experience, if any. 


Full information will be sent you without undue delay. 


ADDRESS 
A. L. HEREFORD, President 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Ontario Fire and Cas. Agents Assn.—Chas. Priestman, Toronto. 

Ontario Mut. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Thos. M. Cayley, Norwich, Ontario. 
Ottawa Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—A. A. Crawley, Ottawa. 

Provincial Undrs. Assn.—Col. H. F. Adams, Halifax, N. S. 

Toronto Insurance Conference—Wm. Riley, Toronto. 

Vancouver Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—Geo. L. Schetky, Vancouver. 
Victoria District Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—F. F. Fatt, Victoria, B. C. 
Western Canada Ins. Agents’ Assn.—E. J. Lanham, Lanigan, Sask., Man. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs Ins. Board, Inc.—F. S. Padgett, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver Assn. of Ins. Agents—Samuel Silverman, Denver, Colo. 

Ins. Federation of Colo.—T. F. Azell, Denver, Colo. 

Mountain Field Club—L. Allen Beck, Denver, Colo. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Assn. of Ins. Agents—Arthur Bradshaw, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Connecticut Assn. of Ins. Agents—Mrs. Charlotte W. Rice, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Hartford Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 

Ins. Inst. of Hartford, Inc.—Clifford R. Haskins, Hartford, Conn. 

Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Jennie L. Doyle, New London, Conn. 

Middletown Board of Undrs.—A. Leslie Boughton, Middletown, Conn. 

New Haven Assn. of Ins. Agents—D. A. North, New Haven, Conn. 

Security Ins. Club—Everett H. Lamond, New Haven, Conn. | 

Underwriters Assn. of New Britain—Leo Hennessy, New Britain, Conn. 

Underwriters Assn. of Norwich—G. C. Hull, Norwich, Conn. 

Waterbury Board of Fire Undrs.—S. W. Chapman, Waterbury, Conn. 

Willimantic Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. B. Sweeney, Willimantic, Conn. 


Delaware 
Delaware Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. C. Collison, Wilmington, Del. 
District of Columbia 
Ins. Club of Washington—H. A. Latimer, Washington, D. C. 
Florida 


Florida Field Conference, R. W. Turner, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida Local Undrs. Assn.—F. G. McIntosh, Gainesville, Fla. 
~ Lauderdale, Fla., Insurers Assn.—L. E. Merrian, Fort Lauderdale, 
la. 
Fort Pierce Board of Fire Undrs.—Charles F. Rock, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Hollywood Ins. Exch.—Hollywood, Fla. 
Insurance Federation of Florida—-W. M. McCrory, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Insurors Assn.—G. L. Simmons, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Local Board of Undrs.—Chas. F. Rock, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Miami Ins. Exch.—Mollie Sanford, Miami, Fla. 
Orlando Insurers Assn.—Herman Goodwin, Orlando, Fla. 
Pensacola Local Board of Fire Ins. Agents—J. Wallace Lamar, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 
Georgia 
Atlanta Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—C. V. Hohenstein, Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta Board of Fire Undrs.—E. O. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta Board of Underwriters—H. B. Taylor, Augusta, Ga. 
Board of Fire Undrs.—Thos. C. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 
Georgia Assn. of Fire Undrs.—Savannah, Ga. 
Georgia Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. M. Carter, Savannah, Ga. 
Georgia Fieldmen’s Conference—O. L. Dobbs, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia Fire Prevention Society—Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia Local Undrs. Assn., Inc.—Julian Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 
Insurance Federation of Georgia—Fair Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 
Insurance Library Assn. of Atlanta—R. W. Michael, Fireman’s Fund Ins. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon Ins. Assn., Inc.—Frank W. Colquite, Macon, Ga. 


Hawaii ° 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Hawaii—Bernard Froiseth, Honolulu. 
Idaho 


Idaho State Assn. of Ins. Agents—Chas. W. Mack, Boise, Idaho. 
Insurance Federation of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois 
Assn. of Fire Ins. Examiners—W. C. Daniels, Chicago. 
Auto Protective & Inf. Bureau—Paul Fry, Chicago. 
Chicago Board of Undrs. of Chicago—A. M. Blumenthal, Chicago. 
Clearing House Messenger Service—P. N. Cutler, Mgr., Chicago. 
Cook County Field Club—C. C. Hatcher, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Cook County Loss Adjustment Bureau—Clarke J. Munn, Chicago. 
Examiners Club of Chicago. 
The Farm Association—Chas. F. Thomas, Chicago. 
Galesburg Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. L. Boutelle, Galesburg, IIl. 
Ill. Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. E. Moisant, Kankakee, III. 
Illinois Assn. of Mut. Fire & Lightning Ins. Cos.—C. Holz, Buckley, Ill. 
Illinois Assn. Mut. Fire & Windstorm Ins. Cos.—Chas. Holz, Buckley, Ill. 
Illinois Auto Theft and Inf. Bureau—Springfield, Ill. 
Illinois Field Club—C. A. Hoest, Chicago, IIl. 
Illinois Fire Undrs. Assn.—Miss E. E. Edwards, Chicago. 
Illinois State Fire Prevention Assn.—C. G. Wonn, Chicago. 
Ins. Brokers Assn. of Il]l.—Clark E. Nolan, Chicago. 
Insurance Club of Chicago—Donald A. Drury, Chicago. 
Ins. Federation of Il].—E. M. Ackerman, Chicago. 
Joliet Local Board—Edith I. Goodspeed, Joliet, Ill. 
Kankakee Local Board of Fire Undrs.—M. F. Lockwood, Kankakee, III. 
Knights of the Round Table—W. R. Townley, Chicago. 
Local Agents Club—Guy A. Richards, Chicago. 
Moline Fire and Cas. Ins. Agents Assn.—Harold B. Nelson, Moline, Il. 
Mutual Loan and Building Assn.—Wm. Boutelle, Galesburg, Ill. . 
Nat’l Assn. of Auto Interinsurers—H. G. Rockwood, Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield Board of Fire and Cas. Undrs.—Chas. T. Appleyard, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
Underwriters Clearing House—P. N. Cutler, Mgr., Chicago. 
Undrs. Service Assn.—L. J. Braddock, Chicago. 
Undrs. Salvage Co. of Chicago—W. R. Townley, Chicago. 
Uniform Printing and Supply Co., J. B. Gray, Chicago. 
Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, Chicago. 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne Insurance Club—Joe Colligan, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Frankfort Assn. of Ins. Agents—R. W. Hendrix, Frankfort, Ind. 
Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. A. Searles, Marion, Ind. 
Indiana Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—M. B. Yager, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. zs A 
Indiana Fire Undrs. Assn.—O. E. Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Mut. Ins. Cos. Union—H. L. Nowlin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Indianapolis Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—J. W. Stickney, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana State Fire Prevention Assn.—K. D. Weaver, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ins. Federation of Indiana—Jos. G. Wood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

New Albany Board of Underwriters—Leon Hammer, New Albany, Ind. 


Iowa 


Conser. and Fire Prevention Assn. of Iowa—Des Moines, Iowa. 

Davenport Ins. Assn.—Martin Silberstein, Davenport, Iowa. 

Des Moines Undrs. Assn.—Sam Dorsey, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dubuque Board of Undrs.—A. R. Lorenz, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Iowa Assn. of Ins. Agents—Ross P. Brown, Sioux City. 

— Assn. of Mut. Ins. Assns.—H. J. Rowe, Sec. & Treas., Des Moines, 
owa. 

Iowa Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—J. E. Brooks, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. F. Gross, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Iowa State Fire Prevention Assn.—Claude W. Borrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Iowa Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. P. Fellows, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Iowa Fire Undrs. Field Club—J. A. Duffv, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sioux City Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Wm. Grandy, Sioux City. 

Waterloo Ins. Assn.—W. H. Brunn, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Kansas 
we Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau—J. Y. Dickerson, Topeka, 


n. 
Central Kansas Field Men’s Club—H. W. Tharp, Wichita, Kan. 
Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wade Patton, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Kansas Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—J. Y. Dickerson, Topeka, 


an. 

— State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Homer J. Ferguson, McFherson, 
an. 

Kansas State Fire Prev. Assn.—Herbert Helmcamp, Topeka, Kan. 

Local Assn. of Ins. Agents—Miss Rosa Robinson, Lawrence, Kan. 

Topeka Board of Fire and Cas. Undrs.—Julius L. Wikus, Topeka, Kan. 

Wichita Insurors—Henry V. Schott, Wichita, Kan. 


Kentucky 


Hail Undrs. and Adjustment Bureau—Wm. B. Brock, Lexington, Ky. 
Ins. Federation of Kentucky—Louisville, Ky. 

Ky. Assn. of Ins. Agents—L. E. Thieman, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Fire Prev. Assn.—R. W. Snyder, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Fire Undrs. Assn.—Paul Crider, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky and Tennessee Field Club—G. R. Snyder. 

Lexington Board of Fire Undrs.—T. B. Woodruff, Lexington, Ky. 


; Louisville Board of Fire Undrs.—Leo. E. Thieman, Louisville, Ky. 


Louisiana 


Board of Undrs. of New Orleans—John J. Fenerty, New Orleans, La. 
The Fieldmen—E. A. Chavanne, V. P., New Orleans, La. 

Insurance Commission of La.—R. M. Walmsley, New Orleans, La. 
Insurance Federation of La.—New Orleans, La. 

Lake Charles Ins. Exchange—Bernard Levy, Lake Charles, La. 
Louisiana Ins. Society—Warren Berwick, Baton Rouge, La. 

New Orleans Ins. Exchange—Linden F. Brand, New Orleans, La. 


Maine 


Cumberland County Board of Fire Undrs.—Leon W. Nelson, Portland, Me. 
Insurance Federation of Maine—L. W. Nelson, Portland, Me. 
Maine Assn. Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—P. L. Blanchard, Cumberland Center, 


Me. 
Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. W. Lovejoy, Rumford, Me. 
Maryland 


Insurance Federation of Md.—Baltimore, Md. 
Insurance Society of Baltimore—P. E. Keedy, Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 


Boston Insurance Clearing House Assn.—S. T. Emery, Boston, Mass. 

Brockton Fire Undrs. Assn.—George A. Steele, Brockton, Mass. 

Cambridge Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Cherry, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clerks Assn. of the Spfd. F. & M. Ins. Co.—May C. Thompson, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Fall River Board of Undrs.—James A. Griffiths, Fall River, Mass. 

Fire Ins. Stamping Office—Ralph Sweetland, Boston, Mass. 

Insurance Federation of Mass.—(Miss) Mary A. Blackburn, Boston, Mass. 

Insurance Library Assn. of Boston—D. N. Handy, Boston, Mass. 

Insurance Society of Mass.—Fred J. Devereux, Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Board of Undrs.—J. F. Kane, Lowell, Mass. 

Lynn Board of Undrs.—Fred A. McKennon, Lynn, Mass. 

Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.—Chas. F. Danforth, Boston, Mass. 

New Bedford Board of Fire Undrs.—H. M. Slade, New Bedford, Mass. 

Springfield Board of Fire Undrs.—E. S. Giles, Springfield, Mass. 

Worcester Board of Undrs.—A. E. Fairbanks, Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 


Detroit Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. J. Hennes, Detroit, Mich. 

Flint Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. W. Dowe, Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Fire and Cas. Undrs. Assn.—C. S. Marshman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Insurance Federation of Michigan—T. J. Hennes, Detroit, Mich. 

Lansing Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. A. Hafer, Lansing, Mich. 

Mich. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Geo. Brown, Detroit, Mich. 

Michigan Audit Bureau—Detroit, Mich. 

Muskegon Assn. of Ins. Agents—Edwin J. Quick, Muskegon, Mich. 

Michigan Undrs. Assn.—A. N. McDougall, Detroit, Mich. 

State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of Mich.—Geo. G. MaDan, Lansing, Mich. 


Minnesota 


Duluth Undrs. Assn.—Geo. W. Detert, Duluth, Minn. 

Insurance Exchange of St. Paul—W. S. Gilliam, St. Paul, Minn. 
Insurance Federation of Minn.—C. B. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Insurance Club of Minneapolis—C. B. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Board of Fire Undrs.—F. H. Barney, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Undrs. Assn.—P. H. Ware, Mgr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota Undrs. Assn.—B. K. Cowles, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota Assn. of Ins. Agents—P. H. Ware, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minn. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. J. Dahlstrom, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota State Fire Prev. Assn.—W. W. Belford, Minneapolis, Minn 
Northwestern Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—S. T. Sager, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwest Auto Protective Assn.—E. S. Latta, Minneapolis, Minn. 
State Assn. of Farmers Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. E. Anderson, Cottonwood, 


Minn. 
St. Paul Board of Fire Ins. Undrs.—G. A. Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi 
Miss. Assn. of Ins. Agents—R. W. Roberts, Jackson, Miss. 
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Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ANGUS O. SWINK, President 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 


A modern and progressive company 


now operating in 25 states and the 


District of Columbia. 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 














ATTENTION 


The best field man is not he who merely writes the most applications, but he 
who pays for the largest amount of good business. Business must be written be- 
fore it can be paid for; but there is no advantage to the company nor to the agent 
until the business written goes on a paid for basis. 


_ As a matter of fact, business written is a disadvantage to the agent unless the 
same can be paid for, because it has taken his time and attention without gain to 
himself. 


There is yet room in our organization for agents and field men who can secure 
GOOD business in Illinois, Jowa, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 
If you can qualify write us. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1400 West Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


A. E. Johnson, Gen. Mer. A. F. Seelig, Agency Mer. 
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Mississippi Coast Fire Undrs. Assn.—Havard Jordan, Gultpurt, Minn. 
Yazoo Delta Local Agents Assn.—H. B. Faautt, Tutwiler, Miss. 


Missouri 


Associated Ins. Agts. & Broker of St. Louis—C. C. Lang, St. Louis, Mo. 

Auto Undrs. Club of Kan. and Mo.—Kansas City, Mo. ri 

Brookfield Fire & Casualty Ins. Assn.—M. Long, Brookfield, Mo. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—J. W. Rodger, Mgr., St. Louis, Mo. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Kansas City—Wilbur F. Maring, Jr., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Insurance Federation of Mo.—J. W. Rodger, Sec.-Treas., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City Brokers and Undrs. Assn.—Geo. Kumpf, Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wilbur F. Maring, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri State Fire Prevention Assn.—J. Burr Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Springfield Fire Undrs. Assn.—H. J. Wassweiler, Springfield, Mo. 

State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Ben H. Lammers, Lockwood, Mo. 

St. Joseph Fire Prevention Bureau—St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau—A. H. Schwarz, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Insurance Agents Coop. Society—J. O’Toole, St. Louis, Mo. 

Underwriters Salvage Corps. of St. Louis—Roy W. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 


Montana 


Insurance Federation of Montana—E. F. Kilmer, Butte, Mont. 
Montana Special Agents Assn.—G. M. Binder, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nebraska 


Assn. of Omaha Ins. Cos.—P. K. Walsh, Omaha, Neb. 

Insurance Federation of Nebraska—Forrest N. Croxson, Omaha, Neb. 

Nebraska Assn. of Insurance Agents—R. E. Dominy, Hastings, Neb. 

North Platte Fire Prevention & Ins. Board—R. D. Rosmussen—North 
Platte, Neb. 

Omaha ‘Assn. of Insurance Agents—G. H. Cramer, Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha Fire Insurance Agents Exchange—Arthur A. Westergard, Omaha, 


Neb. 
Nevada 


Insurance Federation of Nevada—A. J. Merger, Reno, Nev. 
Nevada Assn. of Insurance Agents—E. R. Simms, Sparks, Nev. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. F. ‘e" Meritt, Exeter, N. H. 
Profile Club—Harriett Healey, Manchester, N. 
Manchester Fire & Cas. Assn.—T. M. Sheehan, gl N. H. 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City Assn. of Ins. Agents—Alvin H. Morris, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Bergen County Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. L. Fenner, Orange, N. J. 

Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs—Frank L. Foote, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Burlington County Board of Underwriters—J. William Pennell, Med- 
ford, 

Camden County Undrs. Assn., Inc.—Harry Berger, Camden, N. J. 

Fire Ins. Society of Newark, N. J.—H. Pearson, Treas., Newark, N. J. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Paterson—Geo. Clair, Paterson, N. J. 

New Jersey Assn. of Underwriters—Henry R. Burr, Jersey City, N. J. 

New Jersey Society of Insurance—J. T. McClellan, Sec.-Treas., 
Newark, N. J. 

New Jersey Special Agents Assn.—Osborne H. Day, Newark, N. J. 

N. J. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—A. J. Ballinger, Pennington, 
N. J. 

Newark Board of Fire Undrs.—Julius Klein, Newark, N. J. 

Newark Ins. and Banking Athletic League—J. T. Ball, Newark, N. J. 

Perth Amboy Assn. of Ins. Agents—William H. Fraser, Perth Amboy, 

J 


Plainfield Assn. of Insurance Agents—Leslie Slocum, Plainfield, N. J. 
Undrs. Assn. of Hudson County—Irving C. Johnson, Jersey City, N. J. 
Underwriters Protective Assn.—Chas. M. Henry, Newark, N. J. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Ins. Agents Assn.—F. W. Graham, V.-P., Santa Fe. 
New York 


Albany Board of Underwriters—Alexander J. Young, Albany, N. Y. 
Albany Field Club—E. R. Bond, Albany, N. 

Automobile Undrs. Service Bureau—New York. 

Binghamton Fire and Cas. Ins. Club—John F. Ackerman, Binghamton, 


he YY. 
—, of Fire Undrs. of the City of Yonkers—B. E. Sullard, Yonkers, 
N. 


Suffolk. “County Assn. of Local Agents—U. P. Arthur, Huntington, N. Y. 
Board of Undrs. of New York—J. E. Hoffman, New York. 

Brooklyn Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—Frederick Stussy, Jr., a. NN 
Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assn.—J. L. Schneider, Brooklyn, ¥. 

Cohoes Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. K. Mitchell, i il Ne ¥; 
Coop. Fire Undrs. Assn. of the State of N. Y.—Frank P. Tucker, Al- 


bany, N. Y. , . 
Brownsville and East N. Y. Ins. Brokers Assn.—Louis Silver, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
Drug and Chemical Club of N. Y.—Theo. Taylor, New York, N. Y. 
Dutchess County Assn. of Local Agents—H. W. Nelson, Jr., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 
Fire Insurance Examiners Assn.—Stanley Gumpert, New York, N. Y. 
Fire Insurance Club of Watertown—G. G. Inglehart, Watertown, N. Y. 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of Rochester, N. Y.—E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Insurance Brokers Assn. of N. ¥. Inc.—Berthold M. Harris, New York, 


N. 

General Brokers Assn. of the Metropolitan District—Geo. M. Allen, 
New York, N. Y. 

Glens Falls Insurance Club—H. E. Ellsworth, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Hornell Local Board of Undrs.—W. M. Dunning, Hornell, N. Y. 

Improved Risk Mutuals—L. G. Weimer, Megr., New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Accountants Assn.—Edward R. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Agents Club of Schenectady—Adson J. Haight, Scotia, N. Y. 

Inland Marine Syndicate—New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Agents Club of Utica—Garfield S. Pritchard, Utica, N. Y. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Gloversville, N. Y.—H. Carbonelli, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Ins. Clerks Mut. Benefit Assn.—V. P. Wyatt, New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls Insuring Agents Club, Inc.—J. W. Jenny, Niagara Falls, 


he 
Insurance Federation of State of N. Y.—Leonard L. Saunders, Albany, 
MY. 


The Insurance Society of N. Y.—Edward R. Hardy, New York, N. Y. 
Insurance Square Club—G. A. Hamilton. Roselle, N. J. 

Knights of the Round Table of N. Y.—W. Mallalieu, New York, N. Y. 
Lockport Board of Fire & Casualty Undrs.—Wm. C. Shapleigh, Lock- 


port, N. Y. 
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oe Board of Underwriters—Le Grand W. Pellett, Newburgh, 


New York Board of Fire Undrs.—Elmer C. Decker, New York, N. Y. 
New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society—W. C. Howe, New York, N. Y. 
N. Y. State Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—Chas. F. Miller, Rochester, 


N. Y. State Assn. of Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents— 
S. W. Ross, Syracuse, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Central Org. of Co-operative Fire Ins. Cos.—E. W. Vary, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

N. Y. Suburban Field Club—F. M. Smith, White Plains, N. Y. 

Orange Co. of N. Y. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—William Clancy, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 

Parcel Post Undr. Conf.—C. A. Bischoff, New York, N. Y. 

Port Jervis Assn. of Undr. and Realtors—E. E. Noe, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Queens Co. Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—Richard Hunecke, Bayside, N. Y. 

Saratoga County Board of Fire Undrs.—B. H. Searing, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Suburban N. Y. Field Club—William Steel, Jr., Hempstead, N. Y. 

Syracuse Field Club—W. T. Bessant, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Syracuse Undrs. Exchange—B. E. Haylor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Troy Board of Underwriters— 

Undrs. Assn. of City of Auburn—J. W. Hart, Auburn, N. Y. 

Undrs. Assn. of Dutchess County—F. L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N.. ¥. 

iss Sanne Bd. at Rochester, N. Y., Inc. —Louis Hawes, Rochester, 


Mae ee. Salvage Co. of N. Y.—E. A. Zittel, Sec. & Treas., New 
or 

Watertown Ins. Exch.—Hollis L. Brownwell, Watertown, N. Y. 

Waverly Board of Underwriters—Edson A. Tilton, Waverly, N. Y. 
Western New York Field Club—B. H. Hegner, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westchester Co. Assn. of Local Agents—C. H. Doscher, Larchmont, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
— Ins. Exchange, Inc.—Albert S. Orr, Sec. & Treas., Charlotte, 


Greensboro Ins. Exch., Inc.—N. C. Cooper, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ins. Federation of North Carolina—P. R. Cross, Raleigh, N. C. 

Local Board of Fire Underwriters—S. C. Pulliam, Wilmington, N. C. 
N. C. Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. S. Markham, Durham, N. C. 


North Dakota 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of N. D.—M. G. Hagen, Fargo, N. D. 
Freight Agents Assn.—H. M. Hansen, Fargo, N. D. 
Insurance Agents Assn. of Fargo—John Oliver, Fargo, N. D. 
Insurance Federation of North Dakota—J. P. Tucker, Bismarck, N. D. 
N. D. Fire Undrs. Assn.—D. C. Brown, Fargo, N. D. 
N. D. Fire Prevention Assn.—H. O. Kallgren, Fargo, N. D. 

Ohio 

Assn. of Ins. Undrs. of Columbus—R. Knepper, Columbus, Ohio. 
Automobile Undrs. Club of Ohio—E. A. Reid, Columbus, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. F. Schweer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Insurance Society—M. L. Steelting, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dayton Fire Ins. Exch.—G. H. Kramer, Dayton, Ohio. 
Farmer (Ohio) Mut. Fire Prot. Assn.—F. Richardson, Farmer, -Ohio. 
Federation of Mut. Ins. Assns. of Ohio—A. F. Little, Covington, Ohio. 
Fire Insurance Clearing Assn—S. J. Horton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fire Prevention Assn. of Ohio—Paul F. Brown, Columbus, Ohio. 
Insurance Board of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Insurance Society of Cleveland—Ellis Ryan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ins. Society of Columbus—R. M. Knepper, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lorain Ins. Association—J. A. Price, Lorain, Ohio. 
Ohio Assn. of Fire Underwriters—William C. Rardin, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents—W. H. Tomlinson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Federation of Mut. Ins. Assn.—A, F. Little, Covington, Ohio. 
Ohio Fire Underwriters Assn.—A. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Mut. Ins. Cos. Assn.—Geo. .M Gray, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Ohio Windstorm Assn.—G. W. Miller, Peyserous, Ohio. 
Toledo Assn. of Ins. Agents—N. W. Reed, Toledo, Ohio. 
Youngstown Assn. of Insurance Agents—G. E. McNab, Jr., Youngstown, 


Ohio. 
Oklahoma 
Associated Fire & Casualty Undrs. of Oklahoma City—Leland Booth, 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
— Federation of Oklahoma—Chas. E. Stickley, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
Oklahoma Assn. of Insurers, Sam H. Stewart, Tulsa, Okla. 
Oklahoma City Board of Fire Undrs.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okla. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Jas. E. Sharpe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma State Fire Prevention Assn.—Jas. A. Atkinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Tulsa Fire Ins. Board—D. A. Mullen, Tulsa, Okla. 


Oregon 
The Insurance Exchange of Portland—R. W. Horn, Portland, Ore. 
Ins. Federation of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, Portland, Ore. 
Oregon Ins. Agents Union— 
Pennsylvania 
American Agents & Brokers Assn—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Connellsville Ins. Agents Assn.—James R. Laughlin, Connellsville, Pa. 
Conser. and Fire Prev. Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Erie Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. L. James, Erie, Pa. 
Fire and Casualty Ins. Assn. of York—Roy L. Geesey, York, Pa. 
Harrisburg Asso. of Ins. Agents—Clarence Thumma, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Independence Bureau—J. A. Wellington, Megr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ins. Agents Assn. of Hazleton, Pa., Inc.—R. J. Wilford, Hazleton, Pa. 
Ins. Assn. of Allentown & Vicinity—James W. Wood, Allentown, Px. 
Ins. Assn. of Bethlehem & Vicinity—Edward L. Myers, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ins. Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—C. M. Thumma, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh—J. J. O’Donnell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ins. Assn. of Easton and Vicinity—Herman Wolff, Easton, Pa. 
= Insurance Federation of Pa., Inc-—Homer W. Teamer, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia—H. H. Kerry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lebanon County Association of Ins. Agents—John H. Sprecher, Lebanon, 


a. 

Luzerne County Ins. Exch.—E. A. Tierner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sa Assn. of Insurance Agents, Inc.—John S. Burwell, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Pa. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster, Pa. 

Philadelphia Ins. Agents’ Exchange—H. H. Kerry, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Reading Fire & Casualty Undrs. Assn.—C. B. Dowd, Reading, Pa. 

Reading Ins. Exchange—S. E. Brumbach, Reading, Pa. 

Scranton Ins. Exchange, Inc.—Miss Clare M. Moran, Scranton, Pa. 

Smoke and Cinder Club—R. W. Maytham, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Inderwriters Club—W. S. Lent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Venango County Assn. of Ins. Agents—Esther Nelson, Oil City, Pa. 
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“Ghe Headquarters Office of 
THE AMERICAN GROUP 


is now in the new 


American Insurance Building 
Washington Park, Newark, N. J. 


a ee THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
| | | | f Newark, N. J. 

, ml BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO. 
Newark, N. J. 

THE COLUMBIA FIRE INS. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


DIXIE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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$42,239,312.41 














Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A Massachusetts company conducted for the sole benefit of its policyholders under 
conservative management with sound investments and an unrivalled 
record for the prompt payment of death claims 





Excerpt from the Annual Statement submitted to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department for the year 1929 


PREMIUM AND OTHER INCOME FOR 1929... —— er -o ses... $3,495,000 
RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS................. pee Ses ae Pie es 9,383,573 
INSURANCE IN FORCE caueas nee 65,104,931 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS ABOVE ALL LIABILITIES............ iyleeees 561,128 





Since its organization the Company has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, $13,789,587 
A Record of Steady Progress 





OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
: Charles G. Bancroft, Framingham, Mass. 
Herbert O. Edgerton, President Willard B. Clark, Williamstown, Mass. 
Edward C. Mansfield, Secretary and Treasurer Herbert O. Edgerton, Belmont, Mass. 


Frank Piper, M. D., Medical Director a ig gg eee Mass. 
s . 4 . amon E. Hall, Belmont, ass. 
Arthur H. Davison, M. D., Associate Medical Director Fraak iL Shasdiian. Wokedas, Mees. 


Hurlburt, Jones & Hall, Counsel Lester G. Hathaway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Patrick J. Lane, Associate Counsel fs = aaa a gg 

arles H. Keith, Greenfield, Mass. 
D. Perley Grom, wenn Robert Luce, Waltham, Mass. 
Byron Wright, Assistant Actuary Edward C. Mansfield, Boston, Mass. 
James N. Greig, Auditor ; William P. McPherson, Worcester, Mass. 
William H. Moody, Supt. of Agencies Frank L. Richardson, Newton, Mass. 
L. J. Peters, Assistant Supt. of Agencies Edwin P. Brown, Newton, Mass. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston Mutual Life Building, 160 Congress St., Boston 
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Porto Rico 
Porto Rico Board of Fire Undrs.—F. Vall-Spinoza, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
Ins. Federation of Rhode Island—G. L. Gross, Treas., Providence, R. I. 
R. I. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Geo. I. Parker, Pawtucket, R I. 
South Carolina 


Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—R. S. Pinckney, Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia Ins. Exchange—W. H. Lawrence, Anderson, C. 

Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Watson, Anderson, S. C. 

Ss. C. Assn. of Insurance Agents.—Thos. R. Miller, Florence, 
South Carolina Field Club—H. K. McCormac, South Carolina. 


South Dakota 
Fire Prevention Assn. of the State of S. D.—W. I. Rowe, Aberdeen, 
Ss. D 


Ss. C. 


Insurance Federation of S. D.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 
Insurers of Sioux Falls—George Freese, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Insurers of South Dakota—J. D. Dux, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Merchants Mut. Ins. Assn.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 

S. D. Mutual Board of Undrs.—I. Keith, Lake Preston, S. D. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga Underwriters Assn.—H. F. Wenning, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Insurance Club of Memphis—W. E. Shankle, Memphis, Tenn. 

Insurance Exchange of Chattanooga, H. F. Wenning, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Insurance Exchange of Memphis—L. H. Patterson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Insurance Womans Auxiliary—Elizabeth Sherley, Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville Board of Undrs.—Marcus F. Nickerson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville Ins. Exchange, Inc.—W. Winter Lyon, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tenn. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Miss Julia Hindman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tenn. Bureau Field Club—W. L. Egel, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tenn. Fire Underwriters Assn.—Leon McGilton, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tenn. State Fire Prevention Assn.—W. P. Rankin, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tenn. Undrs. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—O. A. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 


Texas 


Exchange—Fancher Upshaw, Amarillo, Tex. 


Amarillo Ins. 
W. B. Sheffield, Beaumont, 


Beaumont Insurance Exchange—Mrs. 

Corsicana Insurance Exchange—F. C. Paul, Corsicana, Tex. 

Dallas Ins. Agents Assn.—A. G. Johnson, Mgr., Dallas, Tex. 

Insurance Federation of Texas—Craig Belk, Houston, Tex. 

Ft. Worth Ins. Undrs. Assn.—Drexel G. Foreman, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Galveston Insurance Board—John Hanna, Galveston, Tex. 

The Insurance Exchange—Fancher Upshaw, Amarillo, Tex. 

Insurance Exchange of Fort Worth—A. D. Langham, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Insurance Exch. of Houston—C. A. Pickett, Houston, Tex. 

Local Undrs. Assn. of Texas—W. N. Stacey, Austin, Tex. 

San Antonio Insurance Exchange—F. F. Ludolph, San Antonio, Tex. 

Temple Fire Insurance Exchange—W. A. Spencer, Care Cham. of Com., 
Temple, Tex. 

Texas Assn. of Insurance Agents—Drexel G. Foreman, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Utah 


Fire Undrs. Assn. of Salt Lake City—E. M. Cannon, Salt Lake Lake 


City, Utah. 
Insurance Federation of Utah—Geo. J. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Utah Assn. of Ins. Agents—E. M. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vermont 


Bd. of Fire Undrs. of Addison and Chittenden Counties—H. A. Allen, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of Franklin Co.—Dana E. Buckley, St. Albans, Vt. 

Ins. Federation of Vt.—W. A. Clark, Rutland, : 

North Eastern Vt. Assn. of Undrs.—A. W. Hawkinson, St. Johnsbury, 


Tex. 


t. 
Vermont Assn. of Ins. Agents—Miss Mary Louise Milo, St. Albans, Vt. 
Virginia 
The Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Norfolk City—A. G. Stephenson, Norfolk, 


Va. 
Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Portsmouth—C. J. Duke, Jr., Portsmouth, Va. 
Fire Insurance Field Club of Va.—J. A. Belmeur, Richmond, Va. 
we Exchange of Richmond, Va.—Archer L. Richardson, Richmond, 

a. : 
Insurance Federation of Va.—Roanoke, Va. 
Roanoke Board of Fire Undrs.—Roanoke, Va. 
Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. S. Blanton, Farmville, Va. 
Virginia Field Club—A. L. Owen, Richmond, Va. 


Washington 
Board of Marine Underwriters—E. H. Hutchinson, Seattle, Wash. 
Ins. Agents League of Washington, Spokane, Wash. 
Insurance Exchange of Seattle—Ruth Snashall, Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane Insurance Assn.—T. J. Meenach, Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—E. L. Hiberly, Tacoma, Wash. 


West Virginia 
Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—Meredith Carver, Charleston, W. Va. 
Fire Prev. Committee of the W. Va. Undrs. Assn.—Edwin P. Douglass, 
Chrn., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Elkins Assn. of Fire Undrs.—Geo. P. Whitsell, Elkins, W. Va. 
Huntington Board of Fire Undrs.—Hubert S. Ellis, Huntington, W. Va. 
Insurance Federation of W. Va.—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Local Board of Underwriters—J. L. Van Verth, Huntington, W. Va. 
W. Va. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Harlan Justice, Huntington, W. Va. 
W. Va. Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. S Whitely, Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. Va. Uniformity Assn.—Hartford, Conn. 
Wisconsin 
Fond du Lac Board of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—A. J. Petrie, Fond du Lac, 
is. 
Green Bay Board of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis. 
Insurance Federation of Wisconsin—Mrs. Myrtle B. West, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Insurance Undrs. Assn. of Beloit—M. J. McDonald, Beloit, Wis. 
Waukesha Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin T. Eaton, Waukesha, Wis. 
Vases Assn. of Insurance Agents—Joseph G. Grundle, Milwaukee, 
is. 
Wisconsin Audit Bureau—Geo. H. Hannan, Mgr, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Fire Undrs. Assn.—Edward A. Quinn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Field Men’s Club—F. W. Otto, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Insurance Club—I. E. Frey, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Managing Committee—J. V. Parker, Chicago, III. 
Wisconsin Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. J. Rammer, Sheboygan, Wis. 
— State Fire Prevention Assn.—Clarence R. James, Milwaukee, 
is. 
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.Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Undrs.—C. 


Wyoming 


Insurance Federation of Wyoming—Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Cuba 


Cuban Assn. of Fire Ins. Cos.—Jose J. Toscano, Havana. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING BUREAUS 
SECTIONAL: ORGANIZATIONS 


— of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific—H. F. Badger, San Francisco, 

al. 

General Inspection Bureau—M. B. Ryon, A. Mgr., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mountain States Inspection Bureau—W. J. Kulp, Megr., Denver, Colo. 

New England Ins. Exchange—Ralph Sweetland, Boston, Mass. 

South Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Jno. Raine, Atlanta, Ga. 

Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Dept.—Louis Weiderhold, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Western Actuarial Bureau—Chicago, III. 

Western Factory Ins. Assn.—John C. Harding, South Chicago, IIl. 

Western Sprinklered Risk Assn.—J. Harvey Patterson, South Chicago, 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau—L. P. Goodwin, Mgr., 
gomery, Ala. 
Arizona Equitable Rating Office—M. R. Colwell, Mgr., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, Mgr., Little Rock, Ark. 
Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederick Williams, Denver, Colo. 
ean Assn. of the D.C.—H. E. C. Rainey, A. Mgr., Washing- 
ton, ‘ 
National Inspection Co.—H. B. Vhrissinger, Chicago, Ill. 
— Inspection and Rating Bureau—J. H. Holmes, Megr., Jacksonville, 
- 
Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau—Atlanta, Ga. 
Hawaii Rating Bureau—B. Froiseth, Honolulu. 
Chicago Board of Underwriters—A. M. Blumenthal, 
Illinois Inspection Bureau—Chicago, III. 
Insurance Exchange—Chicago, II]. 
Ind. Inspection Bureau—E. M. Sellers, Megr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa Insurance Service Bureau—Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas Inspection Bureau—Topeka, Kan. 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau—G. A. Parker, Mgr., Louisville, Ky. 
Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau—R. P. Strong, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—Carl W. Wheelock, Sec.-Mgr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters—James Davis, Boston, Mass. 
—. Auto Rating and Acc. Prev. Bureau—W. J. Constable, Watertown, 
ass. 
Michigan Inspection Bureau—O. M. Henn, Mer., Detroit, Mich. 
Miss. State Rating Bureau—L. T. Wheeler, Mgr., Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri Inspection Bureau—-Waterworth & Terry Mers., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nebraska Inspection Bureau—Omaha, Neb. 
New Hampshire Board of Underwriters—L. Clarner, Jr., Concord, N. H. 
Schedule Rating Office of N. J.—Newark, N. 
Buffalo Assn. of Fire Underwriters—L. P. Humphrey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Fire Ins. Rating Organization—W. J. Ward, New York. 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange—W. L. Chambers, Montclair, N. J. 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange—W.. H. Scoop, New York. 
Underwriters Assn. of N. Y. State—Laurence Daw, Syracuse, N. Y. 
N. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—Landon Hill, Megr., Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio Inspection Buresu—T. B. Sellers, Mer., Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau—Portland, Ore. 
Board of Fire Wndrs. of Allegheny Co.—R. J. Trimble, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phila. Fire Unders. Assn.—J. Sanderson Trump, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phila. Suburban Undrs. Assn.—A. P. Stradling, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Association of Providence, R. I.—Edward Devine, Providence, 


Mont- 


Chicago, Ill. 


HE 
Ss. Py en and Rating Bureau—James R. Parker, Mgr., Columbia, 


Tennessee Inspection Bureau—Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas Inspection Bureau—Carl M. Hunt, Dallas. Tex. 

Board = Ins. Commissioners (Texas) —J. W. De Weese (F. C.), Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Va. Insurance Rating Bureau—-E. W. Spencer, Megr., Richmond, Va. 

Wash. Surveying and Rating Bureau—J. K. Woolley, Mgr., Seattle, Wash. 

West Virginia Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., Columbus, Ohio. 

Milwaukee Board of Fire Undrs.—Emil P. Hunkel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Inspection Bureau—Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Fire Branch of the B. C. Ins. Undrs. Assn.—J. L. Noble, Mgr., Van- 
couver. 

Canadian Fire Undrs. Assn.—Leonard Howgate, Montreal. 

Nova Scotia Board of Fire Undrs.—E. J. Fahie, Halifax. 

New Brunswick Board of Fire Undrs.—H. M. Farmer, St. John. 

Newfoundland Board of Undrs.—J. B. Baird, St: John. 

A. Beer, Charlottetown. 


— Canada Ins. Undrs. Assn.—A. H. S. Stead, Mgr., Winnipeg, 
an. 
CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Accident and Health Managers Club—Geo. W. Kemper, San Francisco, 


al. 
ee ee, Health Underwriters Club of N. Y.—Louis Muller, New 
ork, N. 

Accident Underwriters Assn. of Boston—Robert L. Brown, 5 Mass. 

Alliance Against Accident Fraud—F. L. Arnold, New York, 

American Museum of Safety—A. H. Hopkins, Director, New York, N. > - 

American Mutual Alliance—A. V. Gruhn, Gen’l Mgr., New York, N. Y. 

American Mutual Alliance (Chicago Branch)—A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, Til. 

Associated Companies Compensation and Public Liability—James 
Bugbee, Sec.-Treas., Hartford, Conn. 

Association < ata and Surety Executives—F. Robertson Jones, 
New York, N. 

Association of Surety City Agents of New York—James L. Nolan, 
New York, N. Y. 

Atlanta Casualty Exchange—H. D. Dyke, Atlanta, Ga. 

Automobile Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Richards, 
Mer., Chicago, III. 

Automobile Undrs. Club of Ohio—Earl W. Ried, Columbus, Ohio. 

Boiler and Engineering Insurance Service Bureau—E. M. Hammerschlag, 
New York, N. Y. 


Asst. 
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— Association of Casualty Underwriters—C. W. Murphy, Buffale, 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters—F. Robertson 
Jones, New York, 

Bureau of Publicity, Casualty Insurance—Wm. Brosmith, Megr., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association of Northern California— 
T. J. A. Tiedemann,’ San Francisco, Cal. 

Burglary Underwriters Assn. of Chicago—J. J. Falvey, Chicago, IIl. 

California Conference on Acquisition and Field Supervision for Casualty 
Ins.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, San Francisco, Cal. 

Casualty Actuarial Society—Richard Fondiller, New York, N. Y. 

Casualty Adjusters Assn. of Chicago—R. G. Rowe, Chicago, III. 

Casualty & Surety Field Club, R. N. Brannan, Detroit, Mich. 

Casualty and Surety Club of Baltimore—Wm. E. Moore, Baltimore, Md. 

Casualty Assn. of Los Angeles—M. E. Graham, Pres., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Casualty Conference Assn. of Greater Kansas City—C. W. Trenary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc.—Henry Swift Ives, V.P. & 
Sec., Chicago, Ill. 

—— Insurance Club of Rochester—Royal H. Bosshard, Rochester, 


al Insurance Exchange of New York—George G. Wetzel, New 

or Zz. 

Casualty and Surety Underwriters Assn. of Greater Kansas City—Wilbur 
F. Maring, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty and Surety Club of New York—W. J. Thompson, New York, 
| i a 


Casualty Underwriters Association of Chicago—Louis Kempf, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Casualty Undrs. Bd. of California—T. J. A. Tiedemann, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Cleveland—John N. Sorret, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Illinois—Donald M. Wood, Treas., Chicago, Ill. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of New Jersey—H. P. Reardon, Pres., Newark, 
N. J. ; 

Casuaity Undrs. Assn. of Philadelphia—Jas. B. Councilman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

4 ad Undrs. Assn. of Rhode Island—C. Arthur Lord, Providence, 


Casualty Undrs. Association of Wisconsin—Theodore S. Johnson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Casualty Underwriters of Ohio—S. L. Cotter, Columbus, Ohio. 

Central New York Claim Association—W. M. Wilbur, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago Claim Assn.—Chas. M. Dubach, Chicago, III. 

— Casualty and Surety Undrs. Club—Allan G. Tow, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cleveland Casualty Conference—J. Thorne, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board—Leon S. Senior, Mgr. & Sec., 
New York, N. Y. 

Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau of N. J.—A. R. Lawrence, 
Chairman, Newark, N. J. 

Explosion Conference—John Carl, New York, N. Y. 

Harrisburg Ass’n of Ins. Agents, Inc., Clarence M. Thumma, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Health and Accident Managers Club—R. W. Gabriel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Health and Accident Undrs. Conference—Harold R. Gordon, Chicago, IIl. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference—H. A. Bartholomew, Washigton, D. C. 

Illinois Branch National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters— 
Peter Malah, Branch Mgr., Chicago, Ill. 

Insurance Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Harrisburg, Pa., C. M. 
Thumma, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Insurance Claim Association of America—Harvey Wagley, Chicago, Ill. 

Insurance Economics Society of America—J. F. Raney, Chicago, IIl. 

International Assn. of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—F. Robertson 
Jones, New York, N. Y. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions—Ethelbert Stewart, Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel—John A. Millener, Rochester, N. Y. 

International Claim Association—Louis L. Graham, Kansas City, Mo. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance Organiza- 
tions—Ira F. Libby, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau—W. N. Magoun, Gen’l 
Megr., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Edith M. Peabody, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Automobile Rating and Accident Prevention Bureau—W. 
N. Magoun, Mgr, Boston, Mass. 

National Agency Managers Association of Health & Accident Insurance— 
Norman H. Folson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Agency Committee of Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost for Casualty Insurance—J. M. Haines, Vice-Chair- 
man, New York, N. 

National Association of Automobile Inter-Insurors—H. G. Rockwood, 
Springfield, Il. 

— Assn. of Casualty and Surety Agents—Dorr C. Price, Chicago, 


National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos.—J. M. Eaton, Chicago, Ill. ° 

National Bureau of Cas. and Surety Undrs.—L. L. Hall, Treas., New 
York, N. 

—S Council on Compensation Ins.—H. F. Richardson, New York, 


N 

National Safety Council—W. H. Cameron, Managing Dir., Chicago, IIl. 

New York Claim Association—L. E. Vogel, New York, N. Y. 

New York Rating Office of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters—J. Laguette, Mgr., New York, N. Y. 

Ohio Conference of Health and ‘Accident Companies—W. R. Sanders, 
Sec., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Omaha Association of Insurance Agents—G. H. Cramer, Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb., Casualty and Surety Association—A. A. Westergaard, 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference—T. J. A. Tiede- 
mann, San Francisco, Cal. 

Plate Glass Assn. of Cal.—T. A. Tiedemann. San Francisco, Cal. 

Plate Glass Ins. Exchange of N. Y.—P. F. Biglin, New York, N. Y. 

Safety Amer., Museum of—J. Floyd Parker, New York, N. Y. 

Surety Assn. of America—R. R. Gilkey, New York, N. Y. 

The Self-Insurers Assn.—Lewis R. Gwyn, New York, N. Y. 

Surety Association of Portland—G. W. Haerle, Portland, Ore. 

Surety Assn. of America, Roscoe R. Gilkey, New York, N. Y. 

— Assn. of the City of N. Y.—Wm. S. Donaghy, New York, 


Surety Undrs. Assn. of Chicago—Louis C. Knapp, Chicago, III. 
Surety Undrs. Assn. of Mass.—Tracy W. Ames, Boston, Mass. 
Surety Undrs. of Southern California—Don Ladd, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Surety Undrs. Assn. of Milwaukee—E. C. Simon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Underwriters Assn. of California—J. S. Elliott, San Francisco, 
al. 
Surety Underwriters Assn. of Northern California—A. Douglas Mennie, 
Mer, San Francisco, Cal. 
Surety Underwriters Assn. of Spokane—Abe Kalm, Spokane, Wash. 
Surety Underwriters Assn. of the City of Philadelphia—Arthur F. Tim- 
mins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Surety Underwriters Assn. of St. Louis—Fred H. Doenges, St. Louis, Mo. 
Towner Rating Bureau—-R. H. Towner, Prop., New York, N. Y. 
Toledo Casualty Conference—J. D. Momenee, Toledo, Ohio. 
Underwriters Board of Rochester, Inc., Louis Hawes, Rochester, N. Y. 
Western Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Rickards, Chicago, III. 
"a Plate Glass Insurance Exchange—R. H. Dunphy, Milwaukee, 
is. 
Workmen’s Comp. Pub. Bureau—F. Robertson Jones, New York, N. Y. 
Workmen’s Comp. Reins. Bureau—J. W. Morrison, New York, N. Y. 


INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 


Ins. Fed. of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Ins. Fed. of Arkansas—M. Anderson, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ins. Fed. of British Columbia—Charles Dickens, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Ins. Fed. of California—J. H. Schively, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ins. Fed. of Colorado—Thos. F. Azpell, Denver, Colo 

Ins. Fed. of Florida—W. Malcolm McCorry, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ins. Fed. of Georgia—F. Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ins. Fed. of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Boise, Idaho. 

Ins. Fed. of Illinois—E. M. Ackerman, Sec.-Treas., Chicago, III. 

Ins. Fed. of Indiana—Joseph G Wood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ins. Fed. of Iowa—Joel Tuttle, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ins. Fed. of Kentucky—T. Carter, Tiller, Louisville, Ky. 

Ins. Fed. of Louisiana—W. H. Klinesmith, New Orleans, La. 

Ins. Fed. of Maine—Leon W. Helson, Portland, Me. 

Ins. Fed. of Maryland—R. H. Thompson, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 
Ins. Fed. of Massachusetts—(Miss) Mary A. Blackbourn, Boston, Mass. 
Ins. Fed. of Michigan—Theodore J. Hennes, Detroit, Mich. 

Ins. Fed. of Minnesota—Clyde B. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ins. Fed. of Missouri—J. W. Rodger, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ins. Fed. of Montana—E. F. Kilmer, Act. Sec., Butte, Mont. 

Ins. Fed. of Nebraska—F. N. Coxson, Omaha, Neb. 

Ins. Fed. of Nevada—A. J. Mergen, Reno, Nev. 

Ins. Fed. of State of New York—Leonard L. Saunders, Albany, N. Y. 
Ins. Fed. of North Carolina—Price R. Cross, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ins. Fed. of North Dakota—J. P. Tucker, Bismarck, N. D 

Ins. Fed. of Ohio—Leon R. Mead, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ins. Fed. of Oklahoma—C. E. Stickley, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ins. Fed. of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, Portland, Ore. 

Ins. Fed. of PennsylvaniamHomer W. Teamer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ins. Fed. of Rhode Island—George L. Gross, Treas., Providence, R. I. 
Ins. Fed. of South Dakota—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 

Ins. Fed. of Tennessee—C. C. Dabney, President, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ins. Fed. of Texas—Craig Belk, Houston, Tex. 

Ins. Fed. of Utah—G. J. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ins. Fed. of Vermont—W. A. Clark, Rutland, Vt. 

Ins. Fed. of Virginia—Lewis C. Adair, Richmond, Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Washington—J. C. Coart, Pres., Seattle, Wash. 

Ins. Fed. of West Virginia—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Wisconsin—Mrs. Myrtle B. West, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ins. Fed. of Wyoming—C. W. Riner, Pres., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Actuarial Society of America—John G. Parker, New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Actuaries—E. G. Fassel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Life Convention—Byron K. Elliott, Mgr. & Gen’l Counsel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Associated Companies, The—Jim Bugbee, Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Life Agency Officers—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—H. C. Bates, New York, N. Y. 

Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America—Dr. Chester 
T. Brown, Newark, N. 

Association of Life Ins. Presidents—George T. Wight, New York, N. Y. 

Association of Omaha Insurance Companies—P. K. Walsh, Omaha, Neb. 

Business Historical Society, Inc.—F. C. Ayres, Boston, Mass. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association—John Appleton, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Group Association of Life Insurance Companies—H. S. Beers, c/o Aetna 
Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Hawkeye State Fraternal Congress—C. J. Graves, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Industrial Insurers Conference—G. W. Munford, Durham, N. 

Insurance Institute of Hartford—Clifford R. Haskins, Hartford, Conn. 

Insurance Institute of Toronto—C. Elvins, Toronto, Ont. 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau—John M. Holcombe, Jr., Mgr., 
Hartford, Conn. ‘ 

Life Underwriters Association of Canada—Eric C. Chown, Toronto, 
2, Ont. 

Michigan Assn. of Life Insurance Officers—W. D. Byrum, Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Life Underwriters—Lee D. Hemingway, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
National nee of Mutual Life Associations—Nelson O. Tiffany, 
Buffalo, N 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners—Albert S. Caldwell, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

National Fraternal Congress of America—Thos. H. Cannon, Chicago, IIl. 

National Negro Insurance Assn.—W. Ellis Stewart, Chicago, Ill. 

Texas Life Convention—E. G. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 

Texas Fraternal Congress—John H. Cullom, Dallas, Tex. 


STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AGENTS 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Giles W. Anderson, 121 Tenth Ave. 

Abilene, Tex.—M. H. Ingram, 206 Citizens Bank Bldg. 

Akron, Ohio—W. L. Hammerbeck, Akron Sav. & Loan Bank Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y.—Chester C. Kent., 76 North Pine Ave. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Peter Cunningham, 114 S 8rd St. 
Altoona, Pa.—Harry Scholl, 1107 21st Ave. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Fred A. Hodley, 408 Ann Arbor Trust Bldg. 
Arizona—Mrs. J. Steinberg, 608 Ellis Bldg., Phoenix. 

Asheville, N. C.—W. L. Bischoff, P. O. 1243. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—G. E. Harmon, 13 Walnut St. 


‘Atlanta, Ga.—W. W. Bateman, Healey Bldg. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Margaret Durando, Professional Arts Bldg. 
Austin, Tex.—B. D. Morris, 413 Norwood Bldg. 
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Union, which had been in op- 

eration since September 26, 1879, 
when it was organized to effect the 
stabilization of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in the Middle West, was reor- 
ganized under the title of Western 
Underwriters Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Its officers were 
the following: President, C. R. Street ; 
Vice-Presidents, W. D. Williams, 
George C. Long, Jr.; Secretary, 
Charles F. Thomas. For over a half 
century The Union and its successor 
has governed certain conditions in the 
Middle West, such as commissions and 
premium rates. Various committees 
have been charged with such matters 


F vse in the current year, The 


Western Underwriters Association 


as taxation, legislation, tariffs, im- 
proved risks, fire protection, engineer- 
ing, farm property, excepted cities and 
other important phases of the business, 
and the work accomplished by the or- 
ganization has been largely in the pub- 
lic interest, as well as for the benefit of 
members. 

When considerable competition de- 
veloped between members of ‘The 
Union and non-members, it was 
deemed necessary to adopt the prin- 
ciple of separation. Offshoots of The 
Union were the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Western Factory Insurance As- 
sociation and the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Company, and the Legislative 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters grew out of The Union’s 
activity. Numerous helpful develop- 
ments of the business were due to the 
action of The Union, particularly in 
relation to rating problems, fire pre- 
vention and the elimination of unfair 
discrimination. The Western Under- 
writers Association and its predecessor 
have done much good work for the 
fire insurance business, for industry 
in general and in the direction of the 
conservation of life and property. 

At its semi-annual meeting in 1930, 
the Association decided to provide for 
the inclusion of collateral and allied 
lines written by fire insurance com- 
panies in the jurisdiction of the Asso- 
ciation, whenever warranted. 
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Baltimore, Md.—G. S. Robertson, 417 Park Bank Bldg. 

Barre, Vt.—H. E. Wilson, 30 Perry St. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—D. H. Rathbun, 701 City Bank Bldg. 

Bellingham, Wasn.—H. L. Hawkins, 111 Unity St. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—Rk. H. Ludwig, State St., St. Joseph. 

Berlin, N. H.—R. A. Rousseau, P. U. Box 3. 

Billings, Mont.—D. F. Sump, P. O. Box 1351. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—W. A. Miller, Press Bldg. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Ormond QO. Black, Protective Life Bldg. 

Bloomington, Ill.—C. O. Hamilton, 207 Livingston Bivd. 

Boise, Idaho—H. W. Poulson, Box 117. 

Boston, Mass.—Dorr Viele, 185 Devonshire St. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Theo. Phillips, 945 Main St. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—W. B. Sheehan, 528 Liberty Bank Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt.—H. L. Hunt, Vergennes, Vt. 

Butler, Pa.—A. E. Remaley, 417 Brown Ave. 

Calumet Assn., Carol Wilson, 504 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 

Camden, N. J.—C. W. Harvell, 550 Federal St. 

Canton, Ohio—C. E. Bidwell, Citizens Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa—Neil Montgomery, 508 Security Bldg. 

Celina, Ohio—Albert C. Stein, Union Block. 

Champaign, ill.—N. P. Blanchard, 113 N. Neil St. 

Charleston, W. Va.—John Hart, P. OU. Box 381. 

Charlotte, N. C.—James J. Doyle, 508 Realty Bldg. 

Charlottesville, Va.—R. P. Clark, National Bank Bldg. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—C. H. Crimm, James Bldg. 

Chicago, 11l.—W. Tower, 222 W. Adams St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—P. L. Burdette, 1204 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio—G. B. Thobaden, 1636 Union Trust Bank. 

Colorado—C. A. Lee, 819 14th St., Denver. 

Columbus, Ga.—John C. Carter, Swift Bldg. 

Columbus, Ohio—Ely D. Miller, 410-83 S. High St. 

Concord, N. H.—Josephine Bruorton, 7 S. State St. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa—V. C. Drennan, 310 Harrison St. 

Dallas, Tex.—Hazel Roberts, c/o Alamo Life. 

Danville, Ill—Miss Clara Tilton, 929 Hazel St. 

Davenport, lowa—E. C. Heuck, First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

Dayton, Ohio—Mary U. Nyswonger, 121 W. 2nd St. 

Decatur, Ill.—L. Rotz, Decatur National Bank Bldg. 

Delaware—E. Mettler, 4156 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington. 

Des Moines, lowa—R. Hanson, 342 Ins. Exchange Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich.—Miss E, L. Spoor, 411 Stevens Bldg. 

Dist. of Columbia—A. E. Grinnell, Colorado Bldg. 

Dothan, Ala.—B. Slingluff, c/o Protective Life. 

Duluth, Minn.—J. W. Kernan, 402 Alworth Bldg. 

Eastern L. U. Assn. of N. H.—C. 
mouth. 

El Dorado, Colo.—H. A. Wood, 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

Elmira, N. Y.—K. Levegood, 400 Merchants Bank Bldg. 

El Paseo, Tex.—Henry ‘Tl. Bowie, 359 First Nat’l] Bank Bldg. 

Erie, Pa.—L. E. Smith, Jr., 617 Commerce Bldg. 

Eugene, Ore.—Alice N. Capps, 1360 Patterson St. 

Evansville, Ind.—I. Opie, Citizens Bank Bldg. 

Everett, Wash.—G. W. Durve, 504 Commerce Bldg. 

Fargo, N. D.—Ralph Truby, Box 908. 

Findlay, Ohio—T. G. Carpenter, 114144 E. Main St. 

Flint, Mich.—H. Groesbeck, Citizens Bank Bldg. 

Florida—John R. Castine, 914 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa—Raymond Lilly, 202 Snell Bldg. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—J. C. Folsom, First & Trust Bank Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Mrs. Lola Hoppe, Texas National Bank Bldg. 

Fresno, Cal.—Marie S. Ostrom, 213 Patterson Bldg. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Bernard Gregg, 58 S. Cherry St. 

Grand Island, Neb.—Otto Schmall, Dolan Bldg. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—J. L. Livingston, Gr. Rapids Tr. Bldg. 

Greensboro, N. C.—J. Reese, 502 N. Edgeworth St. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—J. E. Knott, Telegraph Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn.—Ralph M. Lowry, 36 Pearl St. 

Hastings, Neb.—Leslie R. Prior, P. O. Box 497. 

Hawaii—E. W. Coe, Box 2632, Honolulu. 

High Point, N. C.—B. B. Owens, 812 Commerce National Bank Bldg. 

Houston, Tex.—Edna Bowen, 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Huntington, W. Va.—E. P. Frost, Hunt. Nat. Bank 

Hutchinson, Kan.—E. W. Merrill, First Nat’l Bank 

Idaho Falls, Idaho—E. R. Crandall. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—J. G. Wood, 301 Circle Tower. 

Jackson, Mich.—George J. Dobben, 308 Randolph St. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Theo. Shields, Odd Fellows Temple. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—W. Barker, Unaka Bank Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Francis M. Conrad, 704 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—C. F. Merrifield, 205 Dewing Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. C. Wright, Jr., 414 Lathrop Bldg. 

Kearney, Neb.—C. B. Sebbitt, c/o Mutual Life of N. Y. 

Keene, N. H.—H. A. Nash, 84 Elm St. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—J. W. Britton, 812 General Bldg. 

La Porte County, Ind.—A. A. Shafer, Box 194, Michigan City. 

Lafayette, Ind.—H. R. Smith, 920 Life Bldg. 

Lancaster, Pa.—E. H. Zellers, 806 Griest Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich.—H. C. Brogan, 218 United Bank Bldg. 

Lehigh Valley—Fred Wilt, 216 Wilbur Trust Bldg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lima, Ohio—T. C. Jansen, Lima Tr. Bldg. 

Lincoln, Neb.—H. A. Dillman, Sec. Mut. Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allen Gates, New Donaghey Bldg. 

Long Beach, Cal.—Claude Minor, Farmers & Mechanics Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Eva P. Evans, 901 Edwards-Wildey Bldg. 

Louisiana, N. O.—H. L. Garie, Hibernia Bldg. 

Louisville, Ky.—H. K. Hill, Jr., Starks Bldg. 

Lowell, Mass.—Robert P. Dalton, 143 W. 6th St. 

Madison, Wis.—Frank Spector, Gay Bldg. 

Maine—D. J. Roach, Masonic Bldg., Portland. 

Manchester, N. H.—E. J. Houle, 806 Union St. 

Mansfield, Ohio—Nat’l Masonic Bldg. 

Marietta, Ohio—Brainard A. Morris, 303 Montgomery St. 

Marion, Ohio—Elmer L. Weimer, 198 S. Main St. 

Marshalltown, Iowa—J. A. Small, Iowa Railway & Light Bldg. 

Mason City, Iowa—E. S._ Lehman, 15 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Massena, N. Y.—A. B. Whalen. 

McDonough County—P. W. Yard, 209 N. Ward, Macomb, IIl. 

Memphis, Tenn.—J. R. T. Ransom, P. O. Box 1107. 

Miami, Fla.—E. Morrow, Seybold Bldg. ; 

Minneapolis, Minn.—O. L. Herlsgaard, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 

Missoula, Mont.—D. W. Fitzpatrick, c/o Equit. Life Assur. 

Missouri Slope—C. E. Pickles, 405 Broadway, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mobile, Ala.—H. L. Shackelford, Masonic Bldg. 

Montgomery, Ala.—B. L. Butler, Bell Bldg. 

Montpelier, Vt.—D. S. Cecchini, 33 Court St. 

Nashua, N. H.—G. F. Magnitsky, Odd Fellow Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Nellie J. Roche, Stahlman Bldg. 
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G. Caswell, 409 Lincoln Av., Ports- 


Newark, N. J.—A. W. Olson, 605 Broad St. 

Newark, Ohio—J. H. Sharritt, 12 Spencer Bldg. 

New Bedford, Mass.—F. K. Collins, First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

New Haven, Conn.—A. C. Adams, 205 Church St. 

N. Louisiana—John I. Brown, c/o New York Life, Shreveport, La. 

N. E. Vermont, Made M. Reynolds, Box 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

N. E. Wyoming—Lucy R. Young, Box 325, Sheridan, Wyo. 

N. West Texas—Ray Daniels, Amarillo, Tex. 

~~ — Thorn, Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Albuquerque, 
- Mex. 

New York, N. Y.—W. C. Bawden, 149 Broadway. 

Norfolk, Va.—W. Robertson, Dickson Bldg. 

North Dakota—Ralph Trubey, Box 908, Fargo, N. D. 

Oakland, Cal.—B. F. Edwards, Oakland Bank Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 

Ogden, Utah—Geo. D. Shupe, 427 Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Josephine B. Lincoln, 617 Perrine Bldg. 

Omaha, Neb.—Addison W. Wilson, 902 W. O. W. Bldg. 

Orlando, Fla.—Arnold Mitchler, Box 1077. 

Owosso, Mich.—L. W. Rhode, Matthews Bldg. 

Pasadena, Cal.—John Martin, 332 E. Green St. 

Peoria, Ill.—Charles E. Thompson, 1001 Jefferson Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—C. S. Borton, Jr., 6th and Walnut Sts. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—C. J. Crew, National Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. L. Andrews, 401 Columbia Bank Bldg. 

Pontiac, Mich.—A. E. Kelly, Pontiac. 

Portland, Me.—D. J. Roach, Masonic Bldg. 

Portland, Ore.—Basil P. Bert, 330 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 

Portsmouth, Ohio—F. M. Beehler, 31 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Sumner W. Simmons, 2 Cannon St. 

Providence, R. I.—E. E. Intlehouse, New Indus. Bldg. 

Quincy, Ill.—H. E. Houter, 404 W. C. U. Bldg. 

Raleigh, N. C.—E. Johnston Neal, Pres., P. O. Box 1814. 

Reading, Pa.—Paul A. Eben, 12 N. 4th St. 

Rhode Island, Ernest E, Intlehouse, 525 New Indust. Bldg., Prov., R. I. 

Richmond, Ind.—T. E. Ringer, lst Nat’] Bank Bldg., Richmond, Ind. 

Richmond, Va.—L. W. Efford, 715 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Rio Grande Valley, O. R. Eby, 808 Baxter Bldg, Harlingen, Tex. 

Roanoke, Va.—A. G. Kindred, Shenandoah Life Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Wright, 34 State St. 

Rockford, Ill.—Robert F. Brown, 326 Mead Bldg. 

Rutland, Vt.—J. H. Davenport, 127 Holly St. 

Sacramento, Cal.—C. S. Rathbone, 1019 Forum Bldg. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Jos. Ramsey, 301 Eddy Bldg. 

Salem, Ore.—G. Alderin, Masonic Bldg. 

Salina, Kan.—O. E. Holtz, United Life of Kansas, Iron Ave. at 7th. 

Salinas—Beverly Haskins, Box 704, Salinas, Cal. 

San Antonio, Tex.—E. H. Benedict, 326 Bedell Blvd. 

San Diego, Cal.—W. L. Mulkey, 629 Commonwealth Bldg. 


.San Francisco, Cal.—Miss A. V. Bowyer, 216 Pine St. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—B. H. Henry, Howard-Canfield Bldg. 

Savannah, Ga.—Tessie A. Getz, Box 437. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Martin Hodges, 484 State St. 

Shoshone County—P. H. Batzle, Box 341, Wallace, Idaho. 

Sonoma County—G. H. Beine, Shea Bldg., Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Seattle, Wash.—J. F. McKinnell, Northern Life Tower. 

Sioux City, Iowa—Sam Simonson, Exchange Bldg. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—M. F. Speer, Boyce-Greeley Bldg. 

South Bend, Ind.—Henry S. Chillas, 601 I. O. O. F. Bldg. 

South Dakota—Cora Mosstad, 503 Summit Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—P. B. Mayson, c/o Penn Mutual. 

Spokane, Wash.—N. R. Wolfe, Hutton Bldg. 

Springfield, Ill—Roy Rich, 804 Meyers Bldg. 

Springfield, Mass.—Chas. E. Berry, Jr., 1200 Main St. 

Springfield, Mo.—Herbert Bruner, 305 McDaniel St. 

Springfield, Ohio—C. R. Troutman, 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Pickel, 1203 La Salle Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn.—C. J. McDonald, 360 Roberts St. 

St. Petersburg, T. J. Dickerson, 714 Central Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Stockton, Cal.—I. K. Potter, 314 Elks Bldg. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—F. Biederstedt, 402 Hills Bldg. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Leo W. Johnson, Washington Bldg. 

Tampa, Fla.—A. Litschge, Box 1353. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—S. R. Ferguson, Chanticleer. 

Texarkana, Tex.—J. D. Baynham, c/o Gr. Nat. Life. 

Toledo, Ohio—H. J. Drees, 510 Home Bank Bldg. 

Topeka, Kan.—C. L. Gregg, 221 New England Bldg. 

Trenton, N. J.—Thomas Gray, Broad St. Bank Bldg. 

Tucson—H. F. Vinson, 131 N. Stone Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Walter L. Ditzler, 203 Central Nat’] Bank Bldg. 

Twin Falls, Idaho—W. E. Bitter, 160 Filmore. 

Utica, N. Y.—I. L. Thurston, Small Bldg. 

Utah—R. M. Kahn, Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont, Montpelier—W. O. Comstock. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Howard L. Stout, Box 66. 

Warren, Ohio—C. H. Lodwick, 172 Belmont St. 

Waterloo, Iowa—Elizabeth Kenny, 409 Lafayette Bldg. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Horton J. Wheeler, Light & Power Bldg. 

Watertown, S. D.—A. R. Ferguson, 202 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Waukesha, Wis.—T. E. Jones, 324 W. Main St. 

Waukegan—E. F. Wrightman, 501 Waukegan Nat’l Bank Bldg., Wau- 
kegan, III. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—A. M. Weyer, Savings & Loan Bldg. 

Wichita, Kan.—C. K. Dean, Bitling Bldg. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—E. C. Hall, 904 Hamilton Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—W. J. Kramer, 626 Miners Bank Bldg. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Estelle Bubb, 25 W. 23rd St. 

Wilmington, Del.—L. D. Rothenseis, Du Pont Bldg. 

Worcester, Mass.—K. L. Morse, 507 Main St. 

Wyoming—J. M. Schaedel, Box 11, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Yakima, Wash.—Joe Larson, Masonic Temple. 

York, Pa.—L. Bentz, 9 W. Market St. 

Youngstown, Ohio—C. O. Dickhaut, Mahoring Bank Bldg. 

Zanesville, Ohio—A. L. Barrows, Lind Arcade. 
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Safe Structures 


BRIDGES of most rugged construction supported on massive foundations only, withstand the strain of 
.-heavy floods. 


COMPANIES with strong financial foundations and able management only, can withstand the strain of 
heavy loss. 


COMMONWEALTH meets these requirements and its contracts prove to be “sound structures” that will 
protect your clients from financial loss. 


General Casualty, Plate Glass, Accident and Sickness, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary, Theft and Larceny. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Oldest Philadelphia Casualty Co.) 
OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK, President 
























Sound—Progressive 


In keeping abreast with the times we have added several policy plans 
which have an exceptional appeal to those eligible to insure with us. 


Claims of over $17,000,000 have been paid to beneficiaries of this 
selective group. 


Splendid territories, attractive and liberal contracts to agents or gen- 
eral agents. 


If interested write stating fraternal affiliations to 


BUFFALO LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1872 


452 Delaware Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Michigan Company for Michigan People 


The Michigan Life Insurance Company in 
its first eighteen months of business wrote 


over $10,000,000 of Life Insurance in Mich- 


igan alone. 


21, YEARS OLD AND GOING STRONG 


Alex J. Groesbeck, President L. T. Hands, Vice Pres. & Gen’l Mer. 


MICHIGAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


2988 East Grand Blvd., 
i DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4 








: Southern Life & Health 
Standard Service Insurance Company 





Our ambition is to help develop a service Birmingham, Ala. 
that will not only be good service but good 
business. 


We believe that SERVICE, to measure up 
to the highest standard, must have something 
more that a sentimental appeal; it must have 
actual business value—must even build busi- 
ness. 


Our efforts, therefore, are steadily directed 
toward developing good insurance service for 
our customers and agents who look to us to 
make quick, generous and satisfying response 
to their needs, wherever, whenever and how- 
ever they may develop. 


Organized 1890 

















The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of New Jersey 


Home Office Building 








Trenton, New Jersey 
ienaavanel wee C. P. ORR, Pres. W. R. LATHROP, Sec’y-Treas. 
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J. 8. FRELINGHUYSEN GENERAL AGENCY, IN. 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
MANAGER 
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THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


THE RARITAN VALLEY INSURANCE COMPANY 
RARITAN, N. J. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOME FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








AN ASSET TO ANY AGENCY 
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Pearson Service 


An International Service for 
Life Insurance Institutions 











No organization has contributed a 
greater amount of constructive effort 
to the cause of good life insurance 


FRANK W. PEARSON, Inc. 


205-207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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REINSURANCE 




















REINSURANCE COMPANY 
SALAMANDRA 


of 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 








MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 
Manager 


469 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


80 YEARS 
of 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


to 


Policyholders 


The low cost non-participating poli- 
cies of The United States Life are 
an attractive feature of the com- 
pany’s equipment. 

Good territory under direct contract. 
We welcome young men who have 
decided to make life insurance their 
career. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 














When You Go After Business 
You Need Sharp Tools 
and a Full Tool Kit 


WE WANT MEN WHO ARE READY 
TO ENLARGE THEIR HORIZONS 
WANT A GENERAL AGENCY? 
ARE YOU READY TO START? 


SIX NEW POLICIES JUST ADDED 
NOW WE HAVE POLICIES FOR ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 


Family Income, Juvenile, Old Age Retirement and 
Other Headliners 


Iowa, Nebraska. South Dakota, Minnesota 


The Old Line 
CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


JAY G. SIGMUND, Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 
COL. C. B. ROBBINS, Pres. Cc. B. SVOBODA, Sec’y. 




















Industrial Life & Health 


Insurance Company 


JOHN N. McEACHERN, JR., President 


HOME OFFICE: 
573 W. Peachtree St., N.E., ATLANTA, GA. 


Insures men, women, and_ children 
against sickness, accident and death 
—under one policy. 


39 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS SUCCESS 
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OF NEBR. 


Insurance 
in Force 


$145,000,000 


Assets 


$39,300,000 





ck 
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Operating in 16 states but par- 
ticularly interested in developing 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 











H. S. Wilson F. M. Sanders 


Pres. Secy. 


A. B. Olson 
Mgr. of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE 





BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE C0. 











LINCOLN, NEB. 




















Managers Wanted 


| For important districts in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa. 








We want affable, honest, energetic, 
ambitious men between 25 and 50 
years of age with at least two years 
of successful personal production ex- 
perience. 


Our service consists of lowest rate 
non-participating policies (dividends 
voluntarily paid at maturity), males 
and females, ages 1 day to 65 years, 
standard and sub-standard, non-medi- 
cal, agent’s training course, annual 
conventions, and earnest, sympathetic 
co-operation from the Home Office. 





All inquiries confidential. 


A. V. MOZINGO, Agency Vice-President 
The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 




















and 


British Dominions 
SJnsurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


This is one of the largest English 
Insurance Companies doing business 
in the United States and writes prac- 
tically all the hazards that are per- 
mitted a Fire Insurance Company to 
assume. It was the first Company to 
write Rain Insurance in this country. 








LINCOLN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Agents of this Company receive the 
benefit in the upbuilding of their 
premium volume that comes from the 
use of modern underwriting methods 
by a long established Organization. | 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM = WM. A. BLODGETT 
O. F. WALLIN 


149 William Street 
New York 


Prompt, Intelligent Service to Agents 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 108 Sansome Street 
Chicago San Francisco 
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MONARCH 


offers an unusually complete line 
of personal protection in its life 
and noncancellable disability con- 
tracts. 


All accident and health plans 
include the exclusive MON- 
ARCH “Triple Guarantee,” 
which give them the security of 
life insurance. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MONARCH ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Licensed and operating in 41 states and Canada 





= 





The Mississippi Valley 
Life Insurance 


Company 





General Offices 


St. Louis, Missouri 





J. N. MITCHELL 


President 


JOHN B. SMITH 
Sec’y-Treas. 


























ONE BIG UNION 


That’s the United States of America—the big- 
gest union the world ever saw. 


“United we stand, divided we fall,” the old say- 
ing goes. 


Life insurance is built on this principle. It en- 
ables a thousand persons collectively to do what 
no one by himself, nor two, nor a dozen, could. 
Anyone taking out a life insurance policy in ef- 
fect “joins the union” and by so doing makes cer- 
tain his dependents will not lack the means of 
subsistence in case of his demise. 


There is no other line of business that more di- 
rectly affects the welfare and happiness of the 
people. Many a bereaved family will gratefully 
testify to the helping hand it has given them in 
time of sorrow, distress, and material need. 


th SERVICE LIFE <<: 


of Lincoln, Neb. 


is doing its part in this beneficial and humanitarian work. 
It operates in 15 states and the District of Columbia. 


B. R. BAYS, President JOHN L. OESCHGER, Sec’y-Treas. 




















THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION Ni 


NN 
ANNOUNCING—— 


—the purchase of the TRAVELERS EQUITABLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Minneapolis. 


This merger increases the life insurance in 
force of this strong, rapidly growing organization 
to $45,000,000—with admitted assets well over 
$6,000,000. 


Of special interest to underwriters is the fact 
that a new, increased profit making opportunity 
awaits Des Moines Life and Annuity agents. Now, 
in addition to modern life policies, closest possible 
contact with home office, and proved sales helps, 
added commissions are made possible through our 
recently acquired Health and Accident Division. 

If interested, why not write us in strict con- 


fidence. 


Des Moines Life & Annuity Co. 
J. J. Shambaugh, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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“Tt’s a Good Policy” 


MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 


(income to the insured) 











LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY | 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 
clearly define contractual rights of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter 














| Write for Information 





| PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 




















Southern Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 
111 John Street 





Every Facility 


for 





Agents and Brokers 
All Casualty and Surety Lines 


Telephone -:- BE ekman 3-1745 
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NOW READY! 
DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE 


W hen a million dollar a month producer puts in 
writing how he does it so that any reader can adopt 
his methods, surely this is an opportunity not to be 
overlooked by any life insurance salesman. This is 
what Charles P. Rogge has done and it is all available 
in the new book entitled— 


_ SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE 


_ Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 

of the cards he uses in his work, the sales 
letters he has found most effective, articles 
he and his associates have written for the 





insurance press, and discussions of his 
methods by such men as Shaemas 
O’Sheel and Ad Man Davison. It offers a 


complete course on selling “big business.’ 








INSURANCE COMPANIES General Agents and Managers 


Start your sales force off with a bang for 
What finer holiday gift could you place ig Give each man a copy of “Super. 
in your salesmen’s hands than this beau- Selling With Rogge” for Christmas. You 
tifully printed and bound treasure chest will be handing him thousands of dollars 
of life insurance sales ideas? of new business that he will be sure to 
write. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW!! PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW!! 




















ORDER FORM 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street New York 


Please send me p of SUPER-SELLING WITH ROGGE for 
which I agree to pay you at the prices quoted below. 





SINGLE COPY, $3.00 


12 copies $34.20 50 copies $127.50 
4 as 67.50 100 * 240.00 
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